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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


As a preface to the present worK, which, perhapd, more than 
another rc(]uircs one, I adduce the fetter of a friend, by 
which m serious an undcrtOKUi^ m'os occos toned. 

‘‘We have now, my dear fneud, collected the twelve ports of 
}*our poetical worlc8, and on reading them through, find much 
(hat is known, much that is tmkno^v1l ;• while much that ha<l 
h-on forgotten is revived this collection. Tliese twelve 
volumes, standing before us, ui uniform appearance, wo cannot 
refrain from regarding as a whole; and one would like to sketch 
tlicrc'from some image of the author and his talents. But it 
caunot be denied, considoring vigour ^’ith which ho began 
his literary career, and the length of time which has since 
elapsed, that a dozen small volumes m\x9t appear incommen- 
.sui*atC. Nor can one forget that, with respect to the detached 
pieces, they have mostly liocu culled forth by special occasions, 
and reflect jKirticul a’ oxtonial objects, as well os distinct 
grades of inward culture; while it is equally clear, that tem¬ 
porary moral aud tBsthetio maxims and convictions prevail 
in them. As a whole, however, tfiese productions remain 
without connoxi<' ' ; nay, it is often difficult to believe that 
they emanate from one oud the writer. 

“ Your fi'iends, in the m^-antiiuo, have not relinquished the 
inquiiy, and try, as they ^ more closely %;equainted with 
your mode t^'life aud thought to guess nm j a riddle, to solve 
many a prohlein; indotMl, witli the a.ssistanec of an old liking, 
aud a connexion of many standing, they find a charm 

even in the difficulties v.hi^ prcsimt themselves. Yet a i^mIu 
assistance here and there would not be unacceptable^ and you 
cannot well rofiisc this to our friendly ?ti»'a 

“ITiC first thing, tlicn, we require, is tliat vorr poetic J 
works, arranged in ffie late edition according some ia- 
ternal relations, may be presented by you in chronological 
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order, and tlifit the stntcs of life and feeling which afForclcd 
the oxainplos tlmt influenced j-ou, and the thcoreticsal pi'in- 
<*i]>le8 by wliich you were governed, may be imparted in 
Muuo kind of connexion. Bestow this labour for tlie gi'atifi- 
oution <jf a limited circle, and perhaps it may give rise 
to soinetlxing that will be entertaining and useful to mi 
t‘xlensive one. Ihe author, to the most ad\-anccd peri<Kl 
nf his lifts should not rtdiuquish the advantage of com. 
luun ion ting, even at a distance, with those wliom afloctiou 
hinds to liiih; and if it is not granted to every one to stc]) 
forth anew, at a ecalain age, xvith smprising and powerful 
j)rodactions, yc‘t just at tii,<t piaiod of life when know^ 
ledge is most jK'rfoct, and cnnsciousness most distinct, it 
must b(^ a very ap*eoable and n’-aiiimatiug taslc to treat 
former creations a.s new nuitt4T, and svork them uj) into a 
kind of liUst Part, which may serve once more" for the edifi- 
oalion of those who have been previously cdific'il with and 
bv tljo artist.’* 

This dcsiixs so kindly expi*csstMl, immediately awakened 
within me an incliBution to comply with it; for, if in the 
early years of life oiy* passions Iciid us to follow our own 
course, and, in oider ic>t to bW(*n'e from it, wo ijujmticnitly 
the dt^mauds of so, in our later days, it beconus 

highly advantageous to iis, slmuld any sympathy excite and 
tleteniiiue us, cordially, to new m tl' ilv. I tliereforc instantly 
undertook the ])repai*?it(»ry luKuit o( so]«nuting the poems of 
my twelve volumes, holh great aial small, and of arranging 
tliem according to v(*av . I stn>ve to recall the times and 
circiiinstanecs uiuh r which each iiad been ]iroduecd. But the 
task soon grew inon^ difficult, a.s full explanatoiy iioU^s and 
illustraticms weiv ne^'cssary to fill up the chasms lK.*t\vcon tlioso 
wliieli liad already Ix'on given to the world. For, in the fii'St 
place, all on which 1 had originally c'xtTcised xiiysolf were 
^vanting, many that had been lu^m and not finished were 
jvlso u'auting. and of many that-were finished even the external 
ibnn liad complot<'ly disiijjpejired, lumtig since been entirely 
reworked and cast into a different shajK'. Besides, I )iad also 
to call to mind bow I had laboured in the sciences qtkI otter 
arts, and what, in such apparently fovidgn departments, both 
individually and In conjunction with friends, 1 had pmetised 
in silence, or had hud befoi'c tlic public. 
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All this I wished to introduce ^by degrees for the sntibfnc* 
tion of my » cU-%viRbrt*a ; but my etfbrts and reflections nlwayn 
led mo fui*thor on ; since while I wis anxio^is to comjdy witli 
that verj' eonsiderate request, and labom*ed to set forth in 
succession ray internal emotions, external influences, and the 
Kt<'p.s which, tlu'ort'tically and practically, I had trod, 1 wuh 
earned out of luy narrow private sphere into the ?vide M'ovhl. 
Hie images of a hundred impoitaut men, who either din*cdy 
or indirectly hud influenced me, presented thcmsclvoK to my 
view; and even the prodigious movements j:if the grout poH* 
ticul world, wltich had operated mo»t'*extonRivcly upon me, 
us M ell as u])ou the whole mas> of m3" conlcmporurics, had to 
Ik' ])arti(5ularl3’ considerotl. Kor this seems to be the inuin 
object of ltiograi>h3', to exhibit tlic man in relation to the 
f'atmctf of Ilia time; and to show tcfvJhut extent they have 
oppOR<^d or Ihvourcd his pnigrcKs : whut view of in unkind and 
tlu' tvoild he lias fotiiu*a fivm them, tuid how fur he himself, 
if an ai-tist, poet, oi* author, may extenially ivfleot them, Jiut 
f(jv this is requiivd M'hut is searcely attuinnhie, namel)', that 
the individual should himself amh hia age: himself, so 

far us he has rcmnincHl the same umlcr all cireunistaneea; 
luH n^o, as tliat uhicli qairks along mth it, detenninrH and 
fiLsliions, Ixitli the >vi1bng and the unwilling; so tliut one may 
vonlm*e to prouonu'»s that any person born ten ycai-a earlier 
OL* later would h ivi* been quite a different being, both us 
veguvds his <»wn culture and his ii:fiucnco on others. 

In this manner, fl'om such Y'cUections and ondeavours. from 
such n i.ollecth ’.?* and con«idciatioi>s, arose tlic present deline- 
acion ; and fp ithis point ef view, as to its origin, will it ho 
llic best enjoyc<l uud u.stxl, a ad most inij>artiall3' estimate<l, 
h'or au3'thj!ig toithcr j* tvay ho needful to sa)', particularly 
wi(h rcsj’cct to Uic linl**/iictical, half-historic mode of tivat- 
inent, an t^jipoitunif)’ v. dl. no doubt, £ . N^ucntl}* occur in Iho 
<,’OurBe of the iiaiTatlro, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Before the folloM'in" translation was commenced, the 
fir>t IVu Books hud ulwuitljfc appeared in America. It 
was the inicntion of the Publisher to reprint these 
wHhout ulUn’iition, but, on conipjvri’ig them witli the 
origiuiil, it >vus jK'i'eeiAed that tlto iVmerican rersion was 
not sufficiently fuithl'ol, and ihorofotc the present was 
uudertuken. 'Hic Translator, liowever, is bound to 
nckno^^•]ed;J:e. that bo Ibund many suceessful renderings 
ill till' work of his jiredccessor, ^d these hj has 
('iigrafted witlinut hesitation. 

'I'lie title *’ Tnitb and Poetry” is adopted m common 
with llic* AuiiTicn I tnuslation, as the nearest rendering 
of Duhlumj and Il’a/ir/ieU, and preferable to “ Truth and 
Fiction.” which ’bis sometimes bq^n used. ITic poet, by 
the exprcRsioj' i)i(htuuij, <lid not mean that he invented 
incidents in tlu- Anto-B><)gra])hy, but merely tliat they 
weroofapceticonomarn-. character; whii.‘ '■'•Wahrheit" 
^lat alst. possessed the uuth of history. 
'ITie “ Prose and Poetrv of my Life” would, perhaps, 
convey to the F.ngl si; reader the exact meaning of 
Autlior, although not literally lus woi’^ls. 




TRUTH AND* POETRY; 

FROM MY OWN LIFE. 


PAET THE FIRST. 

I 

- % 

*0 9op€(c oi wAi^tvrrai 

FIRST BOOK. 

• • • 

Jn the 28th of August^ 1749, at mid-day, aa the clock struck 
twelve^ I caiiic into Uic >Torld, at Frmikfort-on^the-Maine. 
My horoscope was pru]>itious: tlic sun stood in the sign of 
tlio Virgin, nnd had culminated for the day; Jupiter and 
Venus looked on him with a friendly eye, and Mercury not 
advei*8cly; while Satuim and Mia's kept themselves indiifeii'Ut; 
the Moon alone, just full, cxeitc'd tlic ^ower of her reflection 
nil the more, os she ha^ then reached her planetary* hour. 
She opposed herself, therefore, to my birth, which could not 
be accomplished until this hota was passed. 

These' good aspects, which the astrologers managed subse¬ 
quently to ivekou very auspicious for me, may have been the 
causes of my pr^-servution; for, tliiough the unskilfulness of 
the midwife, * came iuto the >vorld us dead, and only after 
A*arious clfbrts was 1 enabled to sec tlie light, lliis ereut, 
which had put our hou'^^ hold into sore straits, turned to the 
advantage of ray fellow-^ "tuens, inasmuch a© my grandfather, 
the Schult/ mss^^ John Wolfgang Textoi, took occasion fnnn 
it to have an accowheur established, and to introduce or 
revive the tuition of mid wivcif, which may have donu some 
good to those who were bom after me. 

When we desire to recall what befrl us in the earliest 
period of youth, it often happiens that ho confound what i\’o ' 
have heard from others with that which we po.ssc6s from 
our own direct experience. Without, therefore, instituting a , 
very close investigation into the point, which after all could 

* A duef judge or magistrate of the town 

B 
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lead to notlxing, I am conscious that we lived in an old honse, 
which in fact consisted of two adjoining houses, that had 
been opened into each other. A spiral stoir-casc led to rooms 
on different levels, and the unevenness of the stories was 
remedied by steps. For us children, a younger sister and 
myself, the fovoiuite resort was a spacious floor below, near 
the door of which was a large wootlen lattice that allowed us 
direct communicatioc with the street and open air. A bird¬ 
cage of this sort, -vitir which many houses were provided, was 
called a Frame {Ger&ttis). llie women sat in it to sew and 
knit; the cook picked her Salad there; female neighbour's 
chatted with cotm other, and the streets consequently in the 
hue season wore a ^uthem aspect. One felt at ease while 
in communication willi the public. We children, too, by 
means of these frumes, wero brought into contact M'itb our 
neighbours, of whom three bi'olhcrs Von Ochsenstein, the 
surviving sons of the deceased Schulthciss, liring on the other 
side of the way, won my love, mul occupied aud diverted 
themselves with raS in many ways. 

Our fhmily liked t(^toIl of all sorts of waggeries to which I 
was enticed by these othei wLse grave and soUtarj’ men. Let 
one of these pranks suffice for oil. A crockery fair bad just 
been held, from which not onlv our kitchen had been supplied 
for a while wth ai'ticlc-s for a long time to come, but a great 
deal of small geai- of the same wore had been purchased as 
playthings for us children. One line nfremoon, when every 
thing was quiet in the* house, I vvliiled away the time with 
my pots and dishes in the bVamc, and finding that nothing 
more was to be got out of tliera, hurled one of tliom into the 
street. The Von Ochsensteins, who saw me so delighted at 
the fine smash it made, that I clapped my hands for joy, cried 
out, “Another.” I was not long in flinging out^ pot, and os 
they made no end to their for more, by degrees tbc 
whole coUectibn, platter's, pip&ns, mugs and aU, were dashed 
upon the pavement. My neiglibours continued to express 
their approbation, and I was highly delighted to give them 
pleasure. But my stock was exhausts, and still they shouted, 
“More.” I ran, therefore, straight to the kitchen, and 
brought the earthenware, which pr^uced a still livelier spec¬ 
tacle in breaking, and ^us I kept running backwai-ds and 
forwards, fetching one plate after another as I could reach it 
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from where they stood in rows on the shelf. But as that dirt 
not satisfy my audience, I devoted all the vrwre that I could 
drag out to similar dcstnaction. It was not till afterwards 
that auy one appeared to hinder and save. The mischief was 
done, and in phee of so much broken crockery, there wus nt 
least a ludicrous story, in which the roguish outhors took 
special delight to the end of thei{ daj'S. 

My father’s mother, in whose house we properly dwelt, 
lived in a largo back-room directly on tUl^roimd floor, and 
we were accustomed to carry, on our sports even up to her 
chair, and when she was ill, up^to her bedside. I remember 
her, as it were, a spirit,^! handsome, thin woman, alu’a^'s 
neatly dressed in white. Mild, gentle, and kind, slio has ever 
rOMamed in my memory. * 

The sti'eet m which our bouse was situated passed by the 
name of the Stag-Ditch; but as neither stags nor ditches 
were to be seen, we wished to have the oxpi'ossion o:Rplained. 
They told us that our house stood on a sjK}t that was once 
outside the city, and tliat w'here the sfreet now nm had 
formerly been a ditch, in which a number of stags were kept. 
These stags wove preserwd and here because the senate 
ovoiy year, occoitling an OUcient custom, feasted publicly 
on a stag, which wa^ thcrefoi'C always at hand in the ditcli 
for such tt festival, in ease princes or knights interfered with 
the city’s right of chase outside, or the walls wohj encom¬ 
passed or besieged hy an enoray. This pleased us much, and 
we wished tlmt siu'h a lair for tame Snixnals could have been 
seen in om* time?. 

The back of tho house, from the second story pnrticulnrlv, 
commanded a very pleasant ijfospcct over an »Umo8t inimoa- 
surahlc extox t of neighboitrxu? gaitlcns. str' "jlung to tixe very 
walls of the bity. But, alas! in transfbmiing wlmt w^ere once 
public grounds into private ^irdens, our house and f^ome 
others lying towards thi) conicr of the street had been ir^jch 
stinted, since the honsos towards the horsc-markct had apjiro- 
priated spacious out-houses and large to themselves, 

while a tolerably high wall shut us out from these udjarent 
paradises. 

On the second floor was a room which was called the gar¬ 
den-room, because they had there endeavoured to supply the 
want of a garden by means of a few plants placed before tlie 
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window. As I grew older, it was there that I made my 
favourite, not melancholy but somewhat sentimental, retreat. 
0>*er these gardens, beyond the city*s walb and ramparts, 
might be seen a beautiful and fertile plain; the same which 
stretches towards Hbchst. In the summer season I commonly 
learned my lessons there, and watched the thunder-storms, but 
could never look my fill at the setting sun, which went down 
directly opposite my windows. And when, at the same time, 
I saw the neighb^hrs wandering through their gnnlens taking 
care of their flowert, the chil^n playing, parties of friend 
enjoying themselves, and codld hear the bowk rolling and the 
nine pius dropping, it early excited witlun me a fooling of 
fiolitudo, and a seyso of %ugue longing resulting from it, 
which, conspiring with the seriousness and awo implanted in 
me by Nature, exerted its influence at an early age, and 
showed itself more distinctly in after ycaw. 

llic old, many cornered, and gloomy arrangement of the 
house was moreover adapted to awaken dread and terror 
in childish minds. Unfortunately, too, the piinci^de of dis¬ 
cipline that young persons should be caidy deprived of all 
fear for the awful and invisible, and accustomed to the teniblc, 
still jirevailed. We children,'^ therefore, w'ere compelled to 
sleep alone, and when w'e found this impossible, and softly 
slipped from our Ix^ to seek (lie society of the siTvants and 
maids, our fathcj% u*ith hi> dassii^-gown turned inside out, 
which disguised biin sufticieuLly for the puiposo, placed him¬ 
self in the way, and frightened us .hack to our resting-places. 
The evil effect of this any one may imagine. How k ho who 
is encompassed with a double terror to be emancii>atod from 
fear ? My mother, always cheerful and gay, and willing to 
P render others so, discovered a much better pedagogical expe¬ 
dient. She managed to gain her end by rew&'ds. It was 
the season for peaches, the plentiful enjoyment of which she 
promised us eveiy morning if we overcame our fears during 
the night. In this way she succeeded, and both parties were 
eatisRod. 

In the interior of the house my eyes were chiefly atb^ted 
by a scries of Konian Views, with which my father had oraa- 
nikited an ante-room. They were engravings by some of the 
accomplished predecessors of Piranesi, who well undoiWod 
perspective and architecture, and whose touches were clear 
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and excellent Tlicre I saw CTcry day, the Piazza del Popohy 
the Colosseum^ the Piazza of St, Peter'e and St. lector s Churohp 
within and without, the castle of St. Angelo^ and many oilier 
places. These images impressed themselves deeply upon me, \ 
and my otherwise very laconic father was often so kind as to \ 
furnish descriptions of the objects. His partiality for the 
Italian language, and for every thing pertaining to Italy, was 
very decided. A sniall collection of nwbles ojid natural 
emiositioB, which he had brought with Jii^thence, ho often 
showed to us; and ho devoted a great part of his time to u 
description of his travels, written in Italian, the copying and 
coiTCction of which he slowly and accurately completed, in 
sev^itil pircclfl, with his own hand. old tcueher of 

1 uiHan, called Giovinozzi, was of scniee to liim in this work. 
The old man moreover did not sing badly^ and my mother 
every day must needs accompany him and herself upon the 
clavichord, and thus I speedily learned the Solitarto bosco wu 
hroeo so as to know it by lieuri before I ur^derstood it. 

My father was altogether of a didactic tura, and in his 
retirement ftom husiDOss liked to communiciitc to others >vhat 
he knew or was able to do. Ihus, during the fii'st years of 
their marriage, lie hi*d kept* my mother busily engaged in 
writing, playing thr clarichoi'd, and singing, by which means 
she had been laid under the necessity of acquiring some 
knowledge and a slight readiness in the Italian tongue. 

Generally we ]>aS8e<l all our leisure hours uHth my grand* 
mother, in whowu spacious ajjarlment we found plenty of 
room for our sports. Shu contrived to engage us ynth various 
trifles, and to regale us with all sorts ofnicKS morauls. But 
one Christnias e>*ening, shu croMTied all her kind deeds, by 
having a pi.ppct-show exhibited before u% and thus unfolding 
a now world in the old house. Ihis unexpected drama 
attracted our young mind \ witji great force; upon the Boy 
particularly it made a very strong impression, which tou- 
tinued to ribrate with a great smd lasting effect. 

The little stage >vith its speechless pi r^izkagcs, which at 
the outset had o^y been exhibited to us, but was afterwards 
given over for our own use and dramatic viv^cauou, was 
prized more highly by us children,^as it was the last bequest 
of our good grandmother, whom encroaching disease flrat 
withdrew irom our sight, and death next tore away from our 
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hearts for ever. Her departure was of still more importance 
to our family, as it drew after it a complete change iu our 
condition. 

As long as mj grandmother lived, my father had refrained 
from any attempt to change or renovate the house, even in the 
slightest particular, though it was known that ho had pretty 
large plans of building, wlush wore now immediately l^gun. 
In Frankfort, as in many other old towns, when anybody put 
up a wooden stru^ure, he Vimtured, for sake of space, to 
make not only the first, but each successive stoiy project 
over the lower one, by which means nan ow streets especially 
were rendered somewhat dark and confinod. At last a law 
wns passed, that every .one putting up a new house from the 
ground, should coniine his projections to the fost upper story, 
and carry the others up pc‘ii>cndicularly. My father, that he 
might not lose the iwojccting space in second stoiy, caring 
little for outward architectural appearance, and anxious only 
for the good and ponveniont arran^meut of the interior, 
resorted to the expedient which otl^rs bod employed before 
him, of propping the upper part of the house, until one part 
after another hud been roniovcd from the bottom upwards, 
and a new house, as it were, inserted in its place. Thus, 
while comparatively none of the old structure remained, the 
now one merely passed for a repair. Now as the tearing down 
and building up wa’s done gradually, my father detonnined 
not to quit the house, that he might better direct and give 
his orders—as ho possesicd a ^jod knowledge of the tec^i- 
calities of building. At the same time he would not suffer his 
family to leave him. Tliis new epoch was very surprising and 
strange for the children. To see the rooms in which they 
hod so often been confined and pestered with wearisome tasks 
and studios, the passages they had played iu, the vvalls which 
had always been kept so carefyiy clean, all fiiUing before the 
mason's hatchet and the carpenter's axe-*-und that from the 
bottom upwards; to float as it were in the air, propped up by 
beams, being, at the same tune, constantly confined to a 
certain lesson, or definite task—^ this produced a conuno- 
tion in our young heads that was not easily settled. But the 
young people felt the inconvenience less, because they had 
somewlmt more space for play than before, and had many 
opportunities of swinging on beams, and plavina at see-saw 
with the boards. 
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At first my father obstinately persisted in carrying out his 
plan; but when at last even the roof was partly removed, end 
the rain reached our bods, in spite of the carpets tlmt hud 
been taken up, converted into tarpaulin, and stretched over 
as a defence, he determined, though reluctantly, that the 
children should be entrusted for a time to some kind friends, 
who had already offered their services, and sent to a public 
school. 

'this toansition was rather unpleasant: when the chil¬ 

dren who had all along lH>cik kept at nome in a secluded, 
pure, refined, yet strict manner^ were thrown among a rude 
mass of young creatures, they were compelled unexpectedly to 
suifiu* everything from the vulgar, bad, ^d even base, since 
tl.i^ locked t)oth weapons and sl^l to protect theiuscdves. 

It was properly about this petiod that I first become ac¬ 
quainted with my native city, which I strolled over >vith more 
and more freedom, in every direction, sometimes alone, and 
somctiines in the company of Ihdy companions. To convey to 
others in any degree the impression made upon mo by these 
grave and revered spots, 1 must, here introduce n description 
of my birth-place, as in 4ts different parts it was gradually 
unfolded to me. I ]ovc<l mibre than anything else to pro¬ 
menade on the greet biidgc over the hlmne. Its length, its 
firmness, and its fine appeomnee, rendered it a notable struc¬ 
ture, and it was, besides, almost Uio only memorial left from 
ancient times of ^hc precautions due from, the civil govern¬ 
ment to its cith^i os. Tho In^autifiil fitreom above and below 
bridge, atlracteu my eye, and when the gilt w*cathei'cock on 
the bridge-cross glittered in the smishinc, I always bad a 
pleasant feeling. Genera Uy I extended n:y walk through 
Sachsenhamcn, and for n /Ttrufcer was ^.rried comfortably 
across the river. I was now again on this side of the stream, 
stole along to tiic winc^ mi^rket^ and admired the mccbiioism 
of the cranes when go(»ds were unloaded. But it wa.': par¬ 
ticularly entertaining to nutcli the arrival of the market-boats, 
from which so many and such extroordhiai > figures were eedi 
to disembark. On entering the city, the Saalhof, which at 
least stood on the spot where the Ca^e of Em^ Charle¬ 
magne and his successor was reported to have been, was 
greeted every time with profound reverence. One liked to 
lose oneself in the old trading town, particularly on market- 
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days, among the crowd collected about the church of 8t. liar- 
tholoniew. From the earliest times, throngs of buy<?rs aua 
sellers had gathered there, and the place being thus occupied, 
it was not easy in later days to bring about a more i-ooiny and 
cheeiful annngement. The bootlis of the so-called Pfarreinen 
were vei-y important places for us childa-en. and we canied 
many a Batzen to them in order to purchase sheets of coloured 
paper stamped with gold auimals. But seldom, however, 
could ouc make <irfie’s way through tlic narrow, crowded, and 
dirty market-place. I call to^ mind, also, that I alwaj'S Hew 
past the adjoining meat-stalls, narrow and disgusting as they 
were, in perfect horror. On the other hand, the Homan Hill 
{libmerbenj) was a .mpst delightful place for walking. The 
way to the New-Town, along by the new shops, ^vas always 
cheering and pleasant; yet wc regretted that a street did not 
lead directly towards the Church of the Holy V'irgin, and that 
wc always had to go a round-aboiit way by the Ilasengasse, 
or the Catherine Givtc. But what chiefly attracted the child's 
attention, were the many little touuis witliin the town, the 
fortresses M’ithin the fortit.w; the walled monastic en¬ 
closures. and several other pr«*cjncft, it'maining from earlier 
times, and more or less like e,nstlcs—as the Nuremberg Court, 
the Com]) 08 tella, the Brauntels. the ancestral house of the 
family of Stallbuig. and several strongholds, in later days 
tinnsformcd into dwellings and wari'hounos. No architecture 
of au elevating kind wt^s then to be seen in Frankfort, and 
every tiling pointed to a period long ])a.st and unquiet, both 
for town and district. Gates and towers, which defined the 
bounds of the old citj’,—then further on again, gates, towers, 
walls, bridges, rainpiirts, moats, with which the new city was 
encompassed,—all showed, but too phuhly, that, a necessity 
for guarding the common weal in disusti'ous times had in 
duced these arrangements, that all the squares and streets, 
even the newest, broadest, and best laid out, owed their 
origin to chance and caprice and not to any regulating mind. 
X certain liking for the antique was thus implanted in the 
Boy, and Avas specially nouri^cd and promoted by old chi'o- 
niclcs and wood-cuts, as for instance, those of Grave relating 
to the siege of Frankfort. At the same time a different taste 
was developed in him for observing the conditions of man¬ 
kind, in their manifold variety and naturalness, without 
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rogaid to vhcir importance or bemty« It vas, therefore, one 
of om* favouiite walks, which we cndoaTOnred to take now 
and then in the course of a year, to follow the circuit of the' 
path inside the city walls. Gardens, courts, and back build¬ 
ings cxt4.md to the Zwinger; and wo saw many thousand 
pcojdc amid their little domestic and secluded circumstances. 
Fi*oin the omamiontui and show gardens of the rich, to the 
orcliaixls of the citizen, anxious about his necessities—from 
thence to the factories, bloaclung-groun4s,^'<^id similar esta¬ 
blishments^ even to the burym^-groundS—for a little world 
lay Mutluii the limits of the city—we passed a Toried, sti'angc, 
spectacle, which changed at every step, and with the enjoy.* 
moot of which onr cliildisb curiosity w^8#ncver satisfied, fn 
fpjt, the celebrated Dovil.ujion-two-sticks, W'hcn he lifted the 
roofs of Madiid at night, scarcely did more for his friend, 
than was heu^ done fox* us iu the bright sunshine and open air. 
The keys that were to be ni:idc use of in this journey, to 
gain us a pissagc thix>ugb many a tower^ stair and postern, 
were in the hands of the authorities, whose subordinates wo 
never failed to coax into good-humour. 

But a more im])ortant. mid in one sense more iiuitful place 
for us. was the Council-House, named from the Romans. In 
its lower ^•ault-like halls we liked but too well to lose our¬ 
selves. We obtained an entrance, too, into the large and 
vciy simple session-room of the Council. ITic walls as M*ell 
as the arelied ceihog were white, plough wainscotted to a 
certain height, the M'hole was wthout a trace of painting, 
or any kind of carved work; only, high up on the middle 
wall^ might bo read this h» lef inscription: 

One mon’ii T.ord is no man’s ^ rd, 

Justice needs that both be heard.” 

After the most ancient fa^hiop, benches w'cre ranged a\oimd 
the wainscoltiiig, and raised one stop above the floor !oi ihe 
accommodation of the members of the nasembb:. This i*eadily 
suggested to us why the order of rank In i ur senate was dis- 
tributed by benches. To the left of the door, on the oppo¬ 
site comer, sat the Sc/iojhi ; in the comer itsell the Schvli^ 
heiss^ who alone had a small table before him; those of the 
second bench sat in the space to his left os far as the wall to 
where the windows were; while along the windows ran the 
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third bench, occupied by the craftsmen. In the midst of the 
hall stood a table for the registrar (^Protoculjuhrer). 

Once within the Pomer^ we eren mingled with the crow'd 
at the audiences of the burgomasters. But whatever related 
to the election and coronation of the Bmperors possessed a 
greater chaim. Wc managed to gain the favour of the 
keepers, so as to be allowed to mount the new gay imperial 
stai^ase, which was painted in fresco, and on other occasions 
closed with *a gra^g. 'Ihe cloction-chamber, witli its purjdc 
hangings and oclmirably•fringed gold borders, filled us with 
awe. llie representations oftanimnis on which little children 
or genii, clothed in the imperial ornaments and laden with 
tho insignia of the Empii*o, made a curious figure, were 
observed by xis witli great attention; and wc even hoped 
tlint we might live to see, some time or other, a coronation 
with our own eyes. Tlicy had great diificulty to get us out 
of the gi*eat imperial hall, when we had boon once foitunate 
enough to steal in; and wc reckoned him our truest friend 
M*lio, while we looked at the half-lengths of all the emperors 
I painted aroimd at a certaiu height, woxdd toll us something 
\of their deeds. • 

We listene d to many a legend of Charlemagne. But that 
which WT18 historicaDy intcftklmg for us began with lludolph 
of Hapshuig, who by his courage put an eud to such violent 
commotions. Chai'les tho Fourth also attracted our notice. 
Wc hod already heard of the Guhkm Bull, aud of the statutes 
for tho administiutioQ of Iriminnl justice. Wc knew, too, that 
he had not made the Frankforters suffer for their adhesion to 
his noble rival, Emperor Gunther of Schwarzburg. We heard 
Maximilian praised both as a friend to mankind, and to the 
townsmen, hi.s subjects, and were also told that it hod been 
prophesied of him he would be the last Emperor of a German 
house; which unhappily came to pass, as after his death the 
choice wavered only between flic King of Spain, {ajlenoards) 
Charles V., and the King of France, Francis I. With some 
anxiety it was added, that a simiLar prophecy, or rather in¬ 
timation, was once more in circulation; for it was obvious 
that there was room left for the portrait of only one more 
emperor—a circumstance which, though seemingly accidental, 
filled the patriotic with eonocm. 

Having once entered upon this circuit, we did not fail to 
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rq)air to the cathedral, and there yisit the grave o£ tiiat brave 
Gunther, so much prized both by friend and foe. The famous 
stone which formerly covered it is set up in the choir. The 
door close leading into the con^vc, remained long shut 
against us, \intil we at last managed through the higher 
authorities, to gain access to this celebrated place. But ^ve 
should have done better had we continue<l as before to pict\u*e 
it merely in our imagination; for we found this room, which 
is so remarkable in German history, wherp frs' Taqnt powerful 
princes were accustomed to moot for an Act so momentous, in 
no respect worthily adorned, an^ even disfigured with beams, 
poles, scaffolding, and similar lumber, which people had 
wanted to put out of the way. Ihe ^itqogination, for that 
v^^y reason, was the more excited and the heart e]e>utcd, 
when we soon after received permission to bo present in the 
Council-Houso, at the cxlubitiou of the Golden Bull to some 
distinguished strangers. 

The Boy then heard, with much curiosity, what his own 
family, as well os other older relations and acquaintances, 
liked to tell and repeat, the histories of the two last 
coronations, which ^d foUoM'cd close upon each other; for 
there was no Fmnkfo’cer of'a certain age who would not 
have rcgai'dcd tliosc iwo events, and their attendant circum¬ 
stances, as the croM'uing gloiy of his whole life. Splendid as 
had been the coronation of Charles Seventh, during which 
particulai'Iy the French Ambassador had given magnificent 
feasts at groat and with distin^iishcd taste, the results 
yrcTQ all thc‘ more afflicting to the go^ Emperor, who could 
not preserve his capital Munich, and was compelled in some 
degree to implore the hosi)i*^ulity of his imperiid to%vns. 

If the cor .)nation of Ftnneis First wa« so strikingly 
splendid as t!hc foimor one, it was dignified by the presence 
of the Empress Maria I'hon sa, yhosc beauty appears to have 
created as much impression on the men, as earnest and 
noble form and the blue eyes of Charles Seventh on tlie 
women. At any rate, the sexes rivalled h other in giving 
to the attentive ^oy a highly favourable opinion of both these 
personages. All ^ese descriptions and naiTativc;^ aojv given 
in a serene and quiet state of mind; for the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had, for the moment, put an end to all feuds; and 
they spoke at their ease of contests, as well as of their 
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former festivities—the bottle of Dettmgcn, for instance, and 
other remarkable events of by-gone years; and all that was 
important or dangerous seemed, as generally happens when a 
peace has been concluded, to have oceurrod oul^ to afford 
entertainment to prosperous and unconcomed people. 

Half a year liad scarcely passed away m this narrow 
patriotism before the fairs Wgan, which always produced on 
incredible fpnncnt the heads of all children. The erection, 
in so short a ti?.:.l!, pf so many liooths. creating a new town 
within the old one,'the roll tmd crush, the unloading and 
unpacking of wares, c.vcitcd from the very fii-st dawn of con¬ 
sciousness an insatiable active curiosity and a boundless 
desire for childish prqpcrty, which the Boy with incroasing 
veara endeavoured to gratify, in one way or another, os far as 
nis little purse jicrmittcd. At the same time he obtained a 
notion of what the world produces, what it wonts, and what 
the inhabitants of its ditforeut parts exchange with each 
otlier. , 

These great epochs, which came round regulai'ly in spring 
an«l autumn, wore announced by curious solemnities, which 
seemed the more dignified bt'canse they vividly brought 
before us the old time, and whiTt had come down from it to 
ourselves. On Escort-day. the whole population wore on 
their legs, thronging to tlic Fafwgaii.se, to the bridge, and 
beyond Sachsenhaueen; all llie windows were occupied, though 
nothing unusual took pyice on that day; tlic crowd seeming 
to be there only for the sake of jostling each other, and the 
spectators merely to look at one another; for the real occa- 
'i Sion of their coming did not begin till nightfall, and was then 
I rather token upon trust than seen with the eyes. 

I The affair was thus: in those old, unquiet times^ when every 
one did wrong according to his pleasure, or helped the right 
jas his liking led him, traders on their way to Ae fairs were 
I so wilfully beset and harassed by waylayers, both of noble and 
i ignoble birtli, that princes and other persons of power caused 
* their people to be accomiwnied to Praukfort by an armed 
; escort. Now the burghers of the imperial city would yield 
no rights pertaining fo tiicmselvcs or their district; they went 
. out to meet the advancing party; and thus contests often arose 
as to how far the escort should advance, or whether it had a 
right to enter the city at all. But, as this took place, uot only 
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the dayH of eloction; and as the affair often came to bloivs 
M'hcn a train which was not to be endured in the clt^ stroye 
to make its way in along with its lord, many negotiations bad 


from time to time been resorted to, and many temporary, 
arrangements concluded, though always with reservations ot 
rights on both sides. The hope had not been relinquished of 
composing once for all a quarrel that hhcfWrcady lasted for 
centuries, inasmuch as the whole instrtution, on account of 
which it had been so long and oiten so hotly contested, might 
l>o looked upon as nearly useless, or at least as superfluous. 

Meanwhile, on those days, the city cavalry in several divi¬ 
sions, each having a commander in front, rode forth from 
difforent gates and found on a certain spot some troopers or 
hussars of the persons entitled to an escort, who wim their 
leaders were well rec<'i>'cd and entertained. They stayed till 
towards evening, and then rode bock to the city, scarcely 
risible to the expectant crowd, many a ci^ knight not being 
in a condition to nuinc^ his horse, or keep himself in the 
saddle. The most im]K>rtant bonds returned by the bridge- 
gate, M*here the pressure was consequently the strongest. Last 
of all, just as nigh*v fell, the Nuremberg post-coach arrived, 
escorted in the same way, and alwn^’s containing, as the 
peo]ilc fancied, in pursuance of custom, an old woman. Its 
arriMil, therefore, wus a signal for all the xirghins to break out 
into an car-splitring shout, though it was utterly impossible to 
distinguish any one of the passengers within, 'ilic throng 
that pressed amr the coach through the bridge-gate was quite 
incredible, and perfectly b*’ wilderiiig to the SLi^ses. The bouses 
nearest the bridge were those, thercfoiu, most ki demand 
among spectators. 

Another more sit^ilat i*ererrony, by which the people were i 
excited in broad daylight, was the Piper’s-court (i'fn/er- 
gericht). It commemorated those early times when im]>ortant 
hu^er trading.tonus endeavoured, if not to i«boIIsh tolls alto¬ 
gether, at least to bring about a reduction of them, as theyj 
moreased in proportion with trade and industry. • They were! 
allowed this pri^egc by the Emperor who ueodod tlieir aid,\ 
when it was in his power to grant it, but commonly only for! 
one year; so that it had to aimu^y renewed. This was \ 
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} efltected by means of symbolical gifts, which were presented 
before the opening of St. Jiartholomew's Fair to the imperial 
magistrate (ScAt4ltAeiss), who might have sometimes been the 
chief toll-gatherer; and, for the sake of a moi-o imposing 
diow, the gifts were offered when he sitting in full court 
! with the Seidjin. But when the chief magistrate afterwards 
came to bo no longer appointed by the Emperor, and was 
elected by the oi^ itself, he still retained these pririloges; 
; and tlius Both immunities of .the cities from toll, and the 
ceremonies by whiefr the representatives from Worms, Nurom- 
bc!g, and Old Bambeig 6nec acknowledged the ancient 
favour, had come down to oxir times. 'Ihc day before I^ady- 
day, an open court was proclaimed. In an enclosed space in 
the great Imperial Ilail, the Schoffen took their elevated seats; 
a step higher,, sat the ScAuI/A^iss in tlic midst of them; Avhilo 
below on the right hand, wcjv the procurators of both parties 
inveerted with plonipotcntiaiy powers. Ihc yiduar/us begins to 
read aloud the weighty judgments resor^-ed for this day; the 
lawyers demand copies, appeal, or do whatever else seems neces¬ 
sary. All at once a singular sort of music anuounces, if w*e may 
•so speak, the advent of former centuries. It proceeds fi*oin 
three pipers, one of whom playS an old sAaum^ anoUier a jrtcA- 
Jtt/, and the third a potnmery or oboe* They wear blue mantles 
trimmed with gold, haring th<* notes made fast to their sleeves, 
and their heads covcn*d. Ilavii^ thus left their inn at ton 
o'clock, followed by the deputies and their attendants, and 
stared at by all, native^ and strangers, they enter the liall. 
Ihe law proceedings arc stayed-^thc pipers and thrir train 
halt before the railing—^the deputy steps in and stations him¬ 
self in front of the SchuUheUs. The emblematic presents, 
which were rcqtiired to be precisely the same as in the old 
precedents, consisted commonly of the staple wares of tlie 
city offering them. Pepper passed, as it were, for everything 
else; and, even on this occasion, the deputy brought a hand¬ 
somely turned wooden goblet filled with pepper. Upon it lay 
a pair of gloves, curioi^y slashed, stitclied, and tas^^cd with 
silk—a token of a fiivour granted and received—such os the 
Emperor himself made use of in certain cases. Along with 
this was a white staff, which in former times w*as not easily 
dispensable in judicial proceedings. Some small pieces of 
iilvcr money were added ; and the city of Worms brought an 
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old felt hat, which was olwajs r^eemed again, so tlint the 
same one had been a >vitnc8S of these ceremonies for many 
years. 

Aftei* the deputy had made his address, handed orer bis 
present, and received from the SchuItAeiss assurance of con- 
tinued favour, he qxiittcd the enclosed circle, the pipers blew, 
the train dei>arted as it had com^ the court pursiied its bust- 
ness, until mo second and at last the third deputy had been 
introduced. For each cusnQjsomo time ufU.^ otftcr; partly 
that the pleasure of the public might**thtis be prolonged, 
and portly because they wpre Always the same antiquated 
vv'tuosi whom Nuremberg, for itself and its co-citics, had 
undertaken to maintain and produce annually at the appointed 
r’^o. * 

We children wore porticularly interested in this festival, I 
because we were not a little flattered to see our grandfather in ( 
a place of so much honour; and because commonly, on tlio 
self-sumc day, we used to visit him, quite modestly, in order 
that we might, when my grandmother had Emptied the pepper 
into her spice box, lay hold of a cup or small rod, a pair of 
gloves or an bid Itader These symbolical ceremonies, 

restoiing antiquity as a by idUgic, could not be cx]}lniTUKl to 
us without leading lu buck into past times and informing ms 
of tlio manners, customs, and feelings of those early ancestors 
who wore so strangely made present to us, by pipers and 
deputies Bccmingly lison from the dead, and by tangible gifts, 
which might be I'^issessed by ourselves. 

These venerable solemnities were followed, in the fine sea¬ 
son, by mmiy festivals, deliVhtful for us children, wliich took 
place in the open oil*, oubsiHe of the city. On the light shore 
of the Maiiu going down. *;nout half an walk irom the 

gate, there jiscs a sulphur-spring, neatly enclosed and su^- 
roimded by aged lindens. Not fiir from it stauds the O'ood- 
Peopledour formerly ik hospilal erected for the sake of the 
waters. On the commons around, the herds of cattle from the 
neighbourhood were collected on a certain day of the year; 
and the herdsmen, together with their sweetheorts. cclcbnted 
a rural ibstival, with dancing and singing, with all r»oiis of 
pleasure and clownishness* On the other side of the city lay 

* An old sHtst coin. 
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a winM'Inr but larger commou, likewise graced with a spring 
and still finer lindens. ITiither, at Whitsimtide, the flocks of 
sheep were driren; and, at the same time, the poor, pale 
oiphan children were allowed to come out of their walls into 
the open air; for the thought had not yet occmTC<l that these 
destitute creatures, who must some time or other hel]) them¬ 
selves thi-ougb the world, oi^ht soon to be brought iu contact 
with it; tliat in^cad of bciitg kept in drcaiy confinement, 
they should rathA be accustomed to serve and to endure; and 
that tlicrc was evci^ reason to sti'cngthcn them physically and 
momlly from their infiuiey! The niurscs and maids, always 
i-eady to take a walk, never failetl tp carry or conduct us to 
such places, even m ow first years; so that those niral festi¬ 
vals belong to the earliest impressions that I can recall. 

Meanwhile, our house had been finished, and tliat too in 
tolerably short time, because evcrjthiug hud been Judiciously 
planned and pi^pared, and the needful money provided. We 
now found ourselyfes all leather agaiiu and felt comfortable : 
for, when a well-considered plan is ouc$ carried out, wc forget 
the various inconvenience's of the means that were necessary 
to its accomplishment. Ihc building, for a pri^te rcsidcnce, 
was roomy enough; light and yieerM throughout, with broOd 
staircases, agreeable parloui-s, micl a prospect of the gardens 
that could be enjoyed easily from sevend of the windows. - 
The internal completion, and wh.xt pertained to mere omu- 
ment and finish, was giadiiullj itecomplishcd, and served at 
the same time for occupation and amusement. 

The first tiling broii^t into oitler was my father’s collec¬ 
tion of books, the best of which, in calf and half-calf bind- 
; iug, were to ornament the walls of his office and study. He 
possessed the beautiful Dutch editions of the Latin 
which for the sake of outward uniformity he hail endeavoured 
to procure all in quarto; t^d also many otlier works relat¬ 
ing to Roman antiquities, and the more elegant jurispru¬ 
dence. The most eminent Italian poets were not wonting, 
and for Tasso ho showed a groat prediloction. There wa-e 
also the best and most recent Travels; and he took great 
delight in correcting and completing Keysslcf and Nemeiz 
from them. Nor had he omitted to surround himself with all 
needful assistants to learoing, such os dictionaries of various 
languages, and encj'clopedins of science and art, which with 
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much else adapted to profit and aniuacment, might be con«^ 
eultod lit will, 

llic other half of this collection, in neat parchment bind* 
ingfi, with vciy beautifully written titles, was placed in a 
separate attic. The acquisition of now bookSf as well as their 
binding and arrangement, he pursued with great composure 
and love of order: and he was mueh influjenced in his opinion 
by the critical notices that'ascribed par^ulor mprit to any 
work. Ills collection of juridical trcaUscs'^evas annually in* 
creased by some volumes. 

Next, pictures, which in ^e old house had hung about 
proniisciiously, w*ei*o now' collected and symmetricnlly hung on 
th<» walls of a cheeiful room near th^ ictudy, all in black 
^iumes, set off with gilt mouldings. My fathei* bad a prin* 
ciplo, which he often and strongly e^^prcsiM, that one ought to 
cibiiloy the living MasUnw, and to spend less upon the departed, 
in the estimation of whom prejudice greatly concuircd, lie 
had the notion that it w<«8 precisely the ^xmo with pictures 
as with Klicnish wines, which, though age may impart to them 
a higher value, can be pixiduced iu any coming year of just as 
excellent quality as in yedrs^pust. After the lapse of some 
time, the now wine r.iso becomes old, quite as valuable and 
perhaps more delicious. *rhis opinion he chiefly confirmed 1^ 
the observation tliat many old pictures seemed to dcri%*e their 
chief value for lo^'^'W of art from the fact that they had 
(H'come darker ar*?! bi-oumer; and tjjat the hamionyoi* tone 
in such pictures rus often ^niuitcHl. My father, on the other 
hand, protested that ho had no fear that the new pictures 
would not also turn black iu lime, though wL •ther they were 
likely to gaij* anything bj this lie was not so positive. 

In pursunpee of these piiuc^es, he employed for maiiv 
years the wliole of the Frankfort lutists the painter Uibi. 
who excelled in animating oak and beech woods, andotlio’* >o- 
called rural scenes, with cattle; Tbat;tmann, who had 
adopted Itembrandt as his model, and hod attouicd girat per¬ 
fection in inclosed lights and reflections, as well as in effective 
conflagrations, so thit he was once ordered to I’ l nt a com¬ 
panion-piece to a Rembrandt; Schutz, who diligently elabo¬ 
rated landscapes of the Rhine country, in the manner of 
Saoictlebeks ; and J oh^eb, who executed with groat purity 
flou'er and fruit pieces, still life, and figures quietly empioyodi 
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after the models of the Dutch. But now^ hy the new arrange- 
incnt, by more convenient room, and still more by the acquaint¬ 
ance of a Bkiliul artist, our love of art was again quickened and 
animated. This artist was Skekatz^ a pupil of Brinkmann, 
court-])amtcr at Dormstxidtf whose talent and chanxeter will be 
more minutely unfolded iu the sequel. 

In this way. the remaining rooms were finished, according 
to their several lyfrposcs. Cleanliness and order prevailed 
throughout. AV^vo.all, the largo panes of plate-glass contri¬ 
buted towards a perfect lightness, which had been wanting in 
the old house for many caxiscs, but chiefly on account of the 
panes, which were for tlic moat part round. My father was 
cheerful on account of the success of bis tmdeitaking, and if 
his good humour had not been often intomipted because the 
diligeticc and exactness of th6 mechanics did not come up to 
his wishes, a happier life than ours could not have been con¬ 
ceived, since much good paitly arose in the family itself, and 
partly flowed fron\ without. 

But an extraordinary event deeply disturbed the Boy's peace 
of mind, for the first time. On the Ist of November, 1755, 
the earthquake at Lisbon took plaCe. and spread a pi'odigious 
alann over the world, long accustomed to peace and quiet. 
A great and magnificent capita L which was, at the same time, 
a trading and mercantile city^ is smitten, without woining, by 
a most fearful calamity. The eaith trembles und totters, the 
sea roars up, ships dash iiouses £iU in, and over them 

churches and towers, the raynl piilaco is in part swallowed by 
the waters, the bursting Lmd seems to vomit fiames, since 
smoke and fire are seen everywhere amid the imins. Sixty 
thousand persons, a moment before in case and comibrt, fall 
together, and he is to be deemed most fortunate who is no 
longer capable of a thought or feeling about the disaster. 
The fiames rage on, and with them rage a troop of despera¬ 
does, before concealed, or set at large by the event. The 
wret^ed survivors are exposed to pilhi^*, massacre, and every 
outrage * and thus, pn all sides. Nature asserts her boundless 
oapriciousness. 

Intimations of this event had spread over wide regions 
more quickly than the authentic reports; slight shoclu had been 
felt in many places: in many springs, particularly those of a 
mineral nature, on unusual receding of the waters had been 
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remarked; and so much the greater was the effect of the 
accounts ^emsclyes, which were rapidly circulated, at first lu 
general terms, but finally with dr^idful particulars. Here- 
upon, the religious were neither wonting in reflections^ nor 
the |:^osophic in grounds for consolation, nor the clergy in 
warnings. So complicated an event arrested the attention of 
the world for a long time; and,^ additional and more do* 
tailed accounts of the extensive effects of 4iis explosion came 
from every quarter, the minds ^already oiyusefl by the misfor- 
tunes of strangers, b^an to be laoro and more anxioiis about 
themselves and their friends. Perhaps the demon of terror 
had never so speedily and pow 
the jorth. 

Ilic Boy, who was compelled to put up with fi'cqucnt repe* 
dtions of the whole matter, was not a little staggered. 
tlie Creator and P rc6er vex..Qt.H<^vep and Korth, whom the 
cxTStfuiAllOK "dr' IKe ftrst article of the Creed declared so vnsc 
and benignant, having given both the jusIf and tlic unjust a 
prey to the same destmetion, had not manifested Himself, by 
any means, in a fatherly character. In vain the young mind 
strove to resist these imp^'cssious* It was the more impossible, 
as tho wise and ficripturo4eamod could not themselves agree as 
to the light in which such a phenomenon should bo regai'ded. 

The next summer gave a closer opportunity of knowing 
directly that angry God, of whom the Old Testament rocordk 
so much. A sudd'm hail-storm, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, violcntl; broke the new panes at the hack of our 
house, which looked towards the west, damaged the new fur¬ 
niture, destroyed some valuable books and oiher things of 
worth, and was the more tcivible to the children, as the whole 
hoiisehold, qqjte beside themselves, dragged them into a dark 
passage, whcrcs on their knees, with frightful groans and crios, 
they thought to conciliate tlm i?Tat)ifUl Deity. MoanwliDc, 
my father, who was alone self-possessed, foiced open and un¬ 
hinged the window-frames, by which we saved mucli glass, 
but made a broader inlet for the rain that followed the hail, 
80 that after we were finally quieted, we found ourst > cs ai the 
rooms and on the stairs completely surroxmdcd by floods ond 
streams of water. « 

These events, startling as they were on the whole, did not 
greatly intorruj^ the course of instruction which my father 


erfuUj difiused his terrors over 
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himself had undertaken to giro us children. lie liad passed 
his youth in the Cobourg Gymnasium, which stood as one of 
the first among German educational institutions. He had 
there laid a good foundation in languages, and other matters 
reckoned pait of a learned education, Irnd subsequently applied 
himself to jurisprudence at Leipzig, and had at last taken his 
degice at Giessen. His ^iissertation, “ Electa de adUione 
Heroditatif” wlii(A had been earnestly and carefully written, 
is yet cited by jdiifitfi witli appfcrvnl. 

it is a pious wish of all fa^^luJis to see wliat th^' have them¬ 
selves failed to attain, realh^ in their sons, as if in this way 
they could live their lives over again, and. at last, make a 
proper use of theircarly c.vperienre. t'onscious of his acquire* 
ments, unth the certainty of fiiithful perseverance, and dis¬ 
trusting the teachers of the day, im* father undertook to 
instruct hie own ohildreu, ullowin^^^n'm to take particular 
lesson iiom particular masters ouly so liu- us seemed absolutely 
necessar}’. A pc/lagt^cal dileHantUm was nlivady begiiming 
to show itself e^•ery\^■hcre. The pedautrj- and hea^Tness of 
the masters appointed in the public; seliools hod probably 
given rise to this evil. Sometjiiri^ better Wiis sought for, but 
it was forgotten how defective all irstivietion must bo, wbi^i 
is not-gis'en by poisons who are te.n' hers by prolcKsion. 

My father liad prospered in his own career tolerably ac- 
cordmg to his wishes: 1 u-ns to foUnw the same com-se, onlv 
more easily, and much $irthcr. He prized my natural endow¬ 
ments the more, because he was hhnsclf wanting in them; 
for he had acquired eveiything ouly by means of unspeakable 
diligence, pcitinacity, and rajjctition. He ofiteu assurt'd me, 
early and late, both in jest and earnest, that with my talents 
he would have deported himself veiy differentjy, and would 
not have turned them to such small account. 

By means of a ready apiwchension, practice, and a good 
memory, I very soon out^cw the insti-uctions which my 
father and the other toachei*s were able to give, without being 
thoroughly grounded in anj-thing. Grammar displeased me, 
because I regarded it as a more arbitrary law; the rules 
seemed ridiculous, inasmuch as they were invaliiited by so 
many exceptions, which'had all to be learned by themselves. 
And if the first Latin work had not been in rhyme, I should 
have got on but badly in that; but as it was, I hummed and 
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sanp: it to myself readily enough. In the same way we had a 
Geography in memory-Terses, in wliich the most wretched 
dof^rel best Rcr\'cd to iix the recollection of that which was 
to be retained: e. g.: 

Upper-Yssel has manj a fen, 

Which makes it hateful to all men. 

Tito forms and inflections of language taught writh case: 
and I also quickly unmvclled'ivhat lay iiirth(*conception of a 
tbiiig^i In rhetoric, compositToi^ and such matters, no one 
CECC&cd me, although I was often put back for faults of gram> 
mar. Yet these were the attempts that gave my fatJier 
particular pleasure, and for which he rewarded me with many 
presents of money, considerable for such a lad. 

Mr father taught my sister Italian in the same room in 
whic^ I had to commit CcUarius to memory. I was soon 
ready with my task, and was yet obliged to sit quiet, I listened 
with my book before me, and very readily taught the Indian, 
which struck me as an agreeaGlc softening of Lntin. 

Other precocities, wim respect to memory and the power 
' m combine, I possessed in cqmnion w*ith those children w'ho 
^us acquire on early reputation. For that reason my fntlier 
could Bcarcoly wait for me to go to college. He very soon 
d«;lared, that I must study jmisprudeuce in Leipzig, for 
which he retained a strong predilection, and I was afterwards 
to visit some other ^uiivcrsity and take my degree. As for 
tills second one he was iniUflereut which I might choose, 
except that he had for some resison or other a disinclination 
to Gottingen, to my disappointment, since it was precisi'ly 
tlierc that I had placed su^ runlidcnee and hi^h hopes, 
j' He told mp ftirther, that I was to go to Wctzlnr and Ratis- 
iboii as well as to Vienna, and thence towards Italy, although 
he iv'peatodly mentioned tliat should firat be seen, be¬ 
cause after coming put of Italy nothing else could be pleasiiig. 
j ^esc tale_8 of my future yputhfid.,travels, often as they 
were repeated, I listen^ to eagerly, the more since th-^y 
,alwOT8 led to accounts of Italy, and at laist to a dcsti ' ion ol 
Naples. His otherwise serious and dry manner seemed on 
these occasions to relax and quicken, and thus a passionate 
wish awoke in us children to participate in tlic paradise he 
described. 
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Private lessons, which now gradually multiplied, were 
shared with tlie children of tlic neighbours. ITiis leamiiig 
in common did not advance me; the teachers followed tJicir 
routine; and the rudeness, sometimes the ill-nature, of my 
companions, interrupted the brief hours of study with tumult, 
vexation, and disturbance. Chrestomathies, by which leam- 
. ing is made pleasant and toried, had not yet reached us. 
Cornelius Nepos, s# dry to young people, the Sew Testament, 
which was muctf too^ easy, and.svliich by preaching and reli¬ 
gious instructions had beeik rendered even common-place, 
Ccllarius and Pasor could impart no kind of interest; on tho 
I other hand, a certain rogo for rhyme and versidention, a 
'Iconsequence of rejfding the prevalent German poets, took 
j' complete possession of us. Me it had seized much earlier, os 
rt hod found it agreeable to pass from the rhetorical to the 
ipoetical treatment of subjects. 

Wo boys'held a Sxmday assembly where each of us was to 
i produce original verses. And here I was struck by something 
' Straj^c, which long caused me uneasiness. My poems, wbnt- 
< ever tlicy might be, always seemed to me the best. But I 
' soon remarked, that my competitors who brought forth very 
'lame aflhirs, were in the same condition, and thought no less 
-of themselves. Nay, what appeared yet more suspicious, a 

r >od lad (.though in such matters altogether imskilful), whom 
liked in other respects, but wbo had his rhymes by 
ihis tutor, not only reparded these as the best, but was 
> thoroughly persuaded they were his own, as he always main- 
; tained in our confidential intercourse. Now, as tliis illusion 
; and error was obvious to me, the question one day forced itself 
lupon me, whether I myself might not be in the same state, 
•whether ^ose poems were not really better thqn mine, and 
•whether I might not justly appear to tho.se boys as mad as 
‘they to mo ? This disturbed tne much and long; for it was 
, altogether impo&sible for me to find any extenuu criterion of 
the trutii; I even ceased from producing, until at length I was 
quieted by my own light temperament, and tho feeling of my 
i own powers, and lastly by a ^al of skill-started on the spur 
• of the moment b^ our teacbers and parents, who bad noted 
our sport—in which I came off well and won general praise. 

( No libraries for children had at that time been established. 
Tho old had themselves still childish notions, wd found it 
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, conronient to impart tlicir own education to theii* RuccoRSors, 
Except the Orhis Pictui of Amos Comeuius, no book of the 
^ sort fell into our liancls; but the large folio lliblo, with copper- 
, plates by Werian, M’as diligently gone over leaf by leaf: Gott- 
' fried’s Chronicles, with plates by the same master, J;a\^t us 
the most notable events of Universal History; tlie Acerra 
Phtlologica added thereto all sorts of fables, mythologies and 
wonders ; and, as I soon become familiaiwith Opd’s Meta, 
morphoscs, tho first books which i^paDticuIar I studied 
carefully, my young brain was i^pidly furnished with a mass 
of images and €^'cnts, of significaat and wonderful shapes and 
occuntmees, and I never felt time hong upon my lumds, as I 
always occupio<l myself in working oyn^ repeating, and re¬ 
producing these acquisitions. 

A more salutary moral effect than that of these rude and 
hazardous antiquities, was produced bv Fonelon's Tehmachm , 
with whicli I first became ucquauite<i in Neukireh’s tnrnsla- 
tion, and which, imperfectly us it Mas executed, had a sweet 
and beneficent influence on my mind, lliat R ohin$on Cru 9o$ 
was added in due time, follows in the nature of thix^T; smd 
it may bo imagined that Ibq Island of Falsmtberg was not 
wanting. Lord AnsonV Voyage routM Ihe Glol^e combined 
the dignity of truth with flionch fancies of fubld, and while 
oui* thoughts accompanied this cxcellcut seaman, we were con¬ 
ducted over all the world, and endeavoured to follow him mth 
our fingers on the globe. But a s1^ richer hai^*cst wus to 
spring up before m*, when I lighted on a mass of writings, 
which, in their present stato^ it is true, cannot be called excel¬ 
lent, but the contents of which, ia a harmless wav, bring near 


to us many a meritorious activ^u of former times. 

Ihe publiqatiou, or rather the manufacture, of those books 
which have at a later day become so well known and cele¬ 
brated under tho name l^olksehriften, VoUcshiicher (populiu 
works or books), was carried on in Frankfort. Tlie enor¬ 
mous sales they mot with, led to their being idmost illegibly 
printed from stereotypes on horrible blotting per. We 
children were so fortunate as to find these precdous iC'^'ains of 
tho Middle Ages every day on a little table at the door of a 
dealer in cheap boolu, and to obtain them at the cost of a 
couple of kreuher. Iho Eulenspiogel, the Four Sons of Hai« 
mon, the Emperor Octavian, the Fair Melusina, the BeautifUi 
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Magclone, Fortunatus, \ni\i the whole race down to tlic Wan^ 
deling Jew, wore all at our serrice, as often as we preferred 
the relish of these works to the taste of sweet tilings. The 
greatest benefit of this was, that w'hcn wo had road through 
or damaged such a sheet, it could soon be rcprocured and 
swallowed a second time. 

As a family pic-nic in summer is vcxatiously disturbed by 
a sudden §torm. whi<^h transforms a pleasant state of things 
into tlio \cry rc»*crsc, so the di^ascs of childhood fall unex¬ 
pectedly on the most beautiihl Reason of early life. And thus 
it happened with me. I h|p just pui'chasod Fortunatus with 
his Vurso and Wishing-hat, when I was attacked by a restless¬ 
ness and fever wlmluaimouiufcd the smalUpox. Inoculation 
was still with us consideixHl tcvy problcmutieal, and although 
it hud ah'cady been intelligibly and ni'gently recommended by 
popular writei*8, the German physicians hi’sitnted to jierform 
an operation that seemed to forestall Nature. S 2 >cculative 
Englishmen, tlicrofore, hml come to the Continent and inocu¬ 
late, for a considerable fee« the children of such persons as 
were opulent and free from pivjiidiccs. Still the majority 
were exposed to the old disease^; \ho infection niged through 
families, killed and disfigured makiy children; and few parents 
dared to a^'ail themselves of a method, die prolmblo efficacy of 
which had licen. abundantly cot»Hrn>cd by the result. The 
evil now invaded our house and attacked me with unusual 
severity. My whole body was sown over with s])ot8, and my 
face covered, and for several days I lay blind and in groat 
pain. Tliey tried the only possible alleviation, and promised 
me heaps of gold if I would keep quiet and not increase the 
mischief by rubbing and scratching. I controlled myself, 
while, according to Ihe prevailing prejudins they kept me as 
warm as possible, and thus only rendered my si^cring more 
acute. At last, after a woful time, there fell as it were a mask 
from my fiicc. The blotches had left no \isiblc mark upon 
the skin, but the foatiurcs were plainly altered. I myself was 
satisfied merely with seeing Ae light of day. again, and 
gradually putting off my spotted skin; but others were piti¬ 
less enou^ to remind me often of my prorious condition; 
especially a very lively aunt, who hfid formerly regarded me 
with idolatiy, but in after years could seldom look at mo 
without exclaiming*-^^* The deuce, cousin! what a fright he’s 
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grown Then she would tell zno circumstantially how 1 had 
once boon her delight, and what attention she had ex d tod 
when she carried me about; and thus 1 early loomed that 
people very often subject us to a severe atonement for the 
pleasure which we have afforded them. 

I neither escaped measles, nor chiekQiL-,pax« nor any other 
of the tormenfifi^ demons of cl^ptlhobd; and I was assured 
each time that it was a great piece of gaod luck, that thU 
malady was now imt for ew^r. But, mas W another again 
threatened in the back*ground,^and advanced. All those 
things increased my pro^nsity A i*effcction; and*^as I had 
already ])ractisod myself in fortitude, in order to remove the 
toitun' of impatience, the nrtucs which«! ^d heard praised 
in tho Stoics ap|)eared to me higldy worthy of imitation, and 
the moi*o so, AB something simili^ was commended by the 
Chnstinu doctriuo of jwtience. 

While on the subject of these fiunily diseases, I will men* 
tion a brother about thrt‘e yenrs younger than myself, who 
was likcivisc attacked by that infection, and stiffened not a 
little ivom it. He was of a tender nature, quiet and capri* 
cipus, and wo wore never oiiMip most fiicudly terms. Besides, 
he scarcely survived the ^ euvs of childhood. Among several 
other children bora afterwards, who like him did not live long, 
I only remember a very pretty and agreeable girl, w ho also 
soon passed away; so that, after the lapse of some ycai's, my 
sister and 1 remained alone, and wpre therefore the more 
deeply and gffectionutcly attached to each other. 

These maladies and othei* unpleasant interraptions were in 
tlieir consequeuccH doubly gric* ; lor my fethor. who seemed 
to have laid down for hiniH^dl' a certain calendar of education 
and instruction, was resolved immediately repair every 
delay, and imposed double lessons upon the young couvales* 
cent. These were not liard for^me to accomplish, but wen 
so fur troublesome, tiiat they luudercd, and to a certain extent* 
repressed, my inward development, which hud taken a decided 
direction. 

From these didactic and pedago^c oppressions, com* 
monly ffed to my grandfather and grandmother. Their house 
stood in the street, and appeared to have been for* 

mcrly a fortiess; for, on apprcwching it, noting was seen but a 
latgo gate with battlements, which were joiued on either side 
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to tlie two ncighboui-ing houses. On entering through a nar¬ 
row pa.s8ago, we readied at last a tolerably broad court, 
surrounded by uTCgular buildings, which were now all united 
into one dwelling. We usually hastened at once into the 
garden, wliich extended to a considerable length and breadth 
behind the buildings, and nns very well kept. The walks 
were mostly skirted by riiffe^trelliecs; one port of the space 
was used for vegetables, and another devoted to flowers, which 
tram spring tillmuti^nm adomc|Hn rich succession tlic borders 
as well as the beds. The long wall erected towards the south 
was used for some well-tiffncd csp^cr peach-trees, the for¬ 
bidden fruit of which ripened temptingly before us through the 
summer. Yet wes rather avoided this side, because we here 
could not satisfy our dainty appetites; and we tuincd to the 
side opposite, where an interminable row of currant and goose¬ 
berry bushes furnished our voracity with a succession of har¬ 
vests till autumn. Not less important to us was an old, high, 
wide-spreading mulberry-tree, both on account of its fruits, 
and because we were told that the silk-worms fed upon its 
leaves- In this peaccfiil region my grandfather was found 
every evening, tending with gcmal care and with his own 
hand the finer growths of fruits and flowers; while a gardener 
managed the drudgery. He was never vexed by tlic various 
toils which were necessary to pre-serve and increase a fine 
show of pinks. The branches of tlic peach-trees were care¬ 
fully tied to the espaliots with his oyvn hands, in a fan-shape, 
in order to bring about a full and easy growth of the fruit. 
The sorting of the bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, and plants of a 
similar nature, as well as the care of their preservation, he 
entrusted to none; and I still with pleasure recall to my mind 
how dili^ntly he occupied himself m inoculating the different 
varieties of roses., That he might protect himself from the 
thorns, he put on a pair oTHhose ancient leather gloves, of 
which three pair were given him annually at the Piper's Court, 
so that there was no dearth of the article. Ho wore also a 
loose dressing-gown, and a folded black velvet cap upon bis 
head, so that he might have passed for an intermedmte person 
between Alcinous and Laertes. 

All tbU work in the garden he pursued os regularl^r and 
with as mudh precision as his official business; for, befoi*e he 
came downs he always arranged the list of causes for the next 
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da>% and rrad the legal papers. In tlic morning he pi'oceedod 
to the Council House, dined after his return, then nodded 
in bis easy choir, and so went through the same routine every 
d^iy. He conversed little, never exhibited any vehemence, 
and I do not xvmcmbcr ever to have seen him angry. All that 
surrounded him m'os in the fashion of the olden time. I never 
perceived nuy alteration in his ^vamscotted room. His library 
contained, besides law works, only the curlie^ books of travels, 
sea voyages, and discoveries of countries. Ahogother I can 
call to mind no situation more adapted tium his to awoken 
the feeling of uiiintcmiptcd peace |pd eternal duration. 

But the rerex^cnce which we entertained for this venerable 
old man was luised to the highest degree a conviction that 
he pr.^BCssed the gift of prophecy, cspccmlly in matters that 
pertaiht^^to himself and his destiny. It is true he revcaletf 
himself to no oho, distinctly and minutely, except to my 
grandmother; yet we were all aware that he was iofonned 
of what was going to happen, by significant dreams. Ho 
assured liis mfe, for instance, at a time when he was still a 
junior Councillor, that on the first vacancy he would obtain 
the place left open on the 'bench of the Hvkoffm ; and soon 
aftcrwanls when one of tho' u ofticcrs actually died of apoplexy, 
my ginndfather gave ord ^rs that his hoi^ should be quietly 
got ready pi‘C|)ared on the duy of electing and balloting, to 
receive his g^iosts and congratiilators. Sure enough, the deci¬ 
sive gold ball was in his favour. The simple dream 

by winch he had lc:nacd this, he connded to his wife as fol¬ 
lows : lie had seen himself in the ordinary full assembly of 
Counoilmen, where all went oi> jnst as usual. Suddenly, the 
late Schbff rose from his seat, deseeded the steps, pressed 
him in the most complimentaiy numuer to tuke ^e vacant 
place, and then departed by the door. 

Something like this occurred ron the death of the SchuL 
theisn. Uhey make no delay in impplying tills place, as they 
always have to fear that the Empeiw will at some time 
resume bis ancient right of nominating the oiFcer. On this 
occasion, the messenger of the Court come at midnight to 
summon an extraordinary session for the next moral;*.^; and 
as the light in his lantern was about to expire, he asked for a 
candle’s end to help him on his way. Give him a whole 
one,” said my granduther to the ladies, he takes the trouble 
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all on my accoimt/* This expression anticipated the result--* 
he was made Schulth^iss; and what rendered the cit'cnm- 
stance particularly remm*lcablc was, that although his repre- 
sentative was the third and last to draw at the bullot« the 
two silver bulls first came out, leaving the golden bull at the 
bottom of the bog for him. 

Perfectly prosaic, simpla, and without a trace of the fan¬ 
tastic or mimouljpis, woi'c the other dreams, of which wc 
were infoniiedg Rforeover, I romcnibcr tlnit oncc> as a boy, I 
was turning over books and mciuoranda, uiid found among 
tome other remarks wIiiclT related to gardening, such sen¬ 
tences 08 these j ‘‘To-night N. N. came to me and said- 

the name and rotylation being writUm in cipher; or “lliis 
night I saw—*! all the rest bcung again in cipher, except 
the conjunctions and similar woivls, from which nothing could 
be learned. 

It is worthy of note also, that persons who showed no signs 
of prophetic insight at other times, acquired, for the moment, 
while in his presence, and that by means of some sensible 
evidence, prosemtiments of disciiscs ut deaths which wen^ tlicn 
occurring iti distant places. Pubno such gift has been tnms- 
mitted to any of his ehildreri^or ^ndcluldrcn, who for the 
most part have been hearty people, enjoj ing life, and never 
going beyond the Actual. 

^^ile on this subject, I remember M’itb gratitude many 
kindnesses I received them in my youth. Thus, for 
example, we were cm^oyed and entertained in many ways 
when we visited the second daughter, married to the druggist 
Mclbert, whose house and shop stood near the market, in the 
midst of the liveliest and most crowded part of tlie town. 
There we could look down from the windoM's pleasantly 
enough upon the hurly-burly in which we fcai'cal to lose our¬ 
selves; and though, at of all the goods in the shop, 
nothing had mu6h interest for ns but the liquorice, and the 
little brown stamped cakes made from it, we became m time 
bettor acquainted with the multitude of articles bought and 
sold in that business. This aunt was the most vivacious of 
all the family. When my mother, in her early years, took 
pleasure in l^ng neatly ^ssed, working at some domestic 
occupation, or reding a book, the other, on the contrary, ran 
about the neighbourhood to pick up neglected childion, take 
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cure of them, comb them, and cuny them round, qb indeed 
she did mo for a f^od while. At a tiruo of ])ublic fcstiTitics, 
sunli as coronations, it was impossible to keep her at home. 

a little chihl, she hod already scrambled for the money 
scattered on such occasions; and it \ras related of her, that 
once when she hud got a good many together, und was 
looking at them w ith great delight in the palm of her hand, 
it struck by someliody, and all her <woIl-eanied booty 
vanished nt a blow, llicrc w;id anotbo^Jncidcut of which 
she was very ptoud. Once, while standing on a post as tiie 
Emperor Cluuies \IL was passing, at a moment %vhen all the 
people wore silent, she shouted a vigorqps ‘‘Vivatinto the 
coach, 'vhich made him take oif his hat to her, und thank 
her eiUte graciously for her bold salutation.* 

Everything in her house was stirring, lively, and cheerful, 
and we children owed her immy a gay hour. 

In a quieter situation, M'hich was howe^^r suited to her 
character, was a second aunt, married to the Pastor Stork, 
incumbent of St. Cathaiinc^s Chtirch. He lived much alone, 
in accordance with his tcmi^K^ramcnt and vocation, and pos* 
sossod a fine library. IIei^‘ I first became acquainted with 
Homer, in a prose translation, which may be found in the 
seventh j«irt of Heir Voti I^oi^n’s new collection of the most 
ixmiurkublu txavols, under the title, Jlonier's Description of 
the Cong^uest of the Kingdom of Troy^ ornamented u’ith copper¬ 
plates, in. the tlieatricul French tast^. These pictures per¬ 
verted my imagmatiMt to such u degree, that for a long time 
I coxild conceive the Homeric heroes only under such forms. 
The incidents themselves gave unspeakable delight; though 
I found great fault with w' rk for affording ua no account 
of tlie capture of Troy, and bitxiking off so abruptly with the 
death of Hector. My uncle, to whom I mentioned this 
•defect, referred me "to ViiTj;u,«who perfectly s^itiafied my 
denumds. 

It will be taken for granted, that we children had among 
our other lessons, a continued and progressive instruetzou in 
religion. But the Church-lht)tefltantism imparted to as was, 
properly speaking, nothing but a kind of dry morality: 
ingenious exposition was not thought of; and the doctrine 
appealed nci^cr to the understanding nor to the heart. For 
that reason, there were various Bcccssions from the Esta- 
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blished Church. Separatists, Pietists, Hermhutcr (Mora^^ans), 
Quict-in-the-Lands, mid others differently named and charac¬ 
terized sprang up, all of whom were animated by the same 
purpose of appi*oaching the Deity, especially through Clu*ist, 
more closely than seemed lo them possible under the forms 
of the established religion. 

The Boy hoard these opinions and sentiments constantly 
spoken of; for the clergy os well as the laity divided them* 
selves into pr^ aa^ con. The minority were composed of 
those who dissentM morc^o/ less broadly, but their modes 
of thinking attracted by or^nality, heartiness, perseverance, 
and independence. •Ail sorts of stones were told of their 
rirtues and of tho in which they were msinifcsted. The 
2 X!ply of a certain pious tinman was ospocially noted, who, 
when one of his craft attempted to shame him by asking 
‘‘ who is really your confessor answci'cd with gi*eat cheer¬ 
fulness and confidence in the goodness of his cause,—I have 
a famous one—no less than the confessor of King David.’’ 

Things of this sort naturally made an im})ic8sion on Uxe 
Boy, and led him into similai* states of mind. In fact, he 
came to the thought that he might immediaudy approach the 
great God of Nature, the Creator and Preserver of Heaven 
and Earth, whose earlier monifestutions uf wrath had been 
long forgotten in the beauty of the wt'rld, and the manifold 
blessings in which we partici^iatc white upon it. l*hc way he 
took to accomplish thi& was very curious. « 

The Boy had chiefly kept to the first article of Belief. Thu 
God who stands in immediate conneiaon with nature, and 
o>viis and loves it os his work, seemed to him the proper God, 
who might be brought into closer relationship with man, as 
with everything else, aud wlio w^ould take cai*e of him, as of 
the motioii of the stars, the days and seasons, the animals 
and plants. There were of the Gospels M'bich exjilicitly 
stated this, llie Boy could ascribe no form to this Being; 
he therefore sought Uira in Uis works, and would, in the good • 
Old Testament fiishlon. build Him an altar. Natural produc¬ 
tions were set forth as images of the world, over which a 
flame was to bum, signifying the aspirations of man's heart 
towards his Maker. He brought out of the collection of 
uatuml objects which he possessed, and which been in¬ 
creased os chance directed, the best ores and other speoimens. 
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But the next difficulty was, as to how they should be arranged 
And raised into a pile. Ilis father possessed a beautiful red- 
laokcred music-stand, ornamented with gilt dowers, in the 
form of a fom'-sided pyramid, with different elevations, which 
Imd been found convenient for quartets, but lately was not 
much in use. The Boy laid hands on this, and built up his 
representatives of Nature one above the other in steps, so that 
it all looked quite pretty and at the same tuse sufficif ntly sig* 
uiiicant. On on early sunrise his first wprsh^ of God -was 
to be celebrated, but the young priest had not yet settled 
how to produce a flame which ^ould at the some time emit 
an agreeable odour. At lost it occurred to him to combine 
the two. as he possessed a few fumigating j^tils, which diflused 
u pleasant fragrance with a glimmer, if not with a flame. 
Nn>', this soft buining and exhalation seemed a better rcpre> 
sentation of what passes in the heart, than an open flame. 
I'lic sun had already risen for a long time, but the neigbour- 
ing houses concealed the JBast At it glittered above the 
roo&, a burning-glass was at once taken up and applied to the 
pastils, which were fixed on the summit in a fine porcelain 
saucer. Everything succecfled according to the wish, and 
the* devotion was perfect. The altar remained as a peculiar 
ornament of the room which had been assigned him in the new 
house. Every one regarded it only os a well-arranged collec¬ 
tion of natural curiosities. The Boy knew better, but con¬ 
cealed his knowledge He longed a repetition o{ the 
solemnity. But unfonunatcly, just as ^e most opportune sun 
arose, the porcelain cup w’as not at hand; he placed the pastils 
immediately on tho upper surface of Ae stand: they were 
kindled, and so great was flic devotion of the priest, tiiat he 
did not obscr\’e, until it was too late, the mischief his sacrifice 
was doing. THu pastils had burned mercilessly into the red 
lacker and beautifm gold flowers, aad ns if some o'il spirit had 
disappeared, had left their black, ineflaccablc footprints,. Ify 
this the young pnest was thrown into the most extreme per¬ 
plexity. The mischief could be covered up, it ’was true, with 
the larger pieces of his show-materials, but the spirit thr now 
oficiings was gone, and the accident m%ht almost ue con- 
sidiu'cd u hint and warning of the danger there alw'ays is in 
wishing to approach the Dei^ in such a way. 
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Af.L that has \^n hitherto recorded indicates that Imppy 
and easy conc^tion in which nations exist during a long pence. 
But nowhere protiably is snch a beautiful time enjoyed in 
greater comfoit than in cities living under tbeii* own laws, 
and larg(* enough to include a considerable number of citizens, 
and so situntul 9 s^to enrich them by trade and commerce. 
Strangers find it to their advantage to come and go, and are 
under a neccNsity of biinging jirofit in order to acquire profit. 
Even if such cities rule but a small territory, they arc the 
better oualiiicd to advance their iutcmal pi'ospcrity, as their 
external relations expose them to no cosUy undertakings 0 ^ 
alliances. 


Thus, the Frankforters passed a scries of prosperous years 
during my childhood; but scni^ly, on the 26th of August, 
1756, had I completed my% 2 vcuth year, than that worid- 
reuowned wnr broke out, which Mas also to exert gieat 
iofluouce upon the next seven years of my life, l^ederick 
the Second, King of Prussia, hml fallen upon Saxony, with 
sixty thousand men; ^nd instead of announcing his iuvasion 
by a^decloration of war, he followed it up wi^ a manifesto, 
composed by himself, as it was said, wliich explained the 
causes that bad moved and justified him in so monstrous a 
step. ITie W'orld, which saw itself appeaU*d to not merely as 
spectator but as judge, immediately split iuto two parties, and 
f our family was an image of the great whole. ^ 

My grandfethcr, who, aa Scho^ of Fmukfort, had carried 
the coronation canopy over Francis the First, and had received 
from the Empress a heavy gold chain with her likeness, took 
the Austrian side along with some of his sons-in^law and 


daughters. My father having been nominated to the imj)orial 
council by Charles the Seventh, and sympathising sincere^ 
in the fate of that unhappy monaieh, leaned towat^ Prussia, 
with the other and smaller half of the fiimily. Our meetings, 
which had been held on Sundays for many years uninter 
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raptcdly, were very soon disturbcil. The iDisunderstanding^ 
60 common amou^ relatives by marnage, now Ai'st found a 
fomi iu which they could be cxprcjssed. t'ontentiou. discord, 
silence, and separation ensued* My grund&thcr. otherwise 
a serene, quiet, and vMy man, became impatient. 'Die 
women vaiidy endeavoured to smother the flames; and after 
some unpleasant scenes, my &the.r was the first to quit tlic 
society. At home now we rejoiced undis^bed in the Prus* 
sian victories, which were commonly aiinoun^ced \Hi]x great 
glee by our vivacious aunt. Kvery othe^ interest was forced 
to give way to this, and wc passed the i*c8t of the year in 
j)erpetiuil agiUttidn. 'ITie occujKition of Dresden, the modem- 
tion of the king at the outK't, his slow but secure advances, 
tlie vetory ut Lowositz, the cuptunj of tlie Saxons, were so 
many triumphs for our parly. Kveiything that could he 
alleged foi* the advantage uf our opponents was <lcnied or 
dejjreriated; and as the meinlK'i*s of the family on tlic other 
side did the same, they could not mei't in the streets without 
disputes arising, as in Uniuro onrt JuUci. 

Ihus I nlho was tlieu a Pnissinn iu my >“icws, or, to speak 
more conTetly, a Fiitziiuisiucc what cored wc for Prussia? 
If was the personal chai'at^tc:^ of the great king that worked 
iq>on all hearts. I rejoi< ed AvJth iny father in our conquests, 
readily copied the songs of triumph, and almost nioi*c willuigly 
the hmipoons dhccted against other j>arly, poor as tlie 
rhjmes might be. ^ 

As the eldest grai ^Ison and godchild, 1 had dinc'd every 
Sundsiy since luy infiincy with my gi*andfuthcr mid grand¬ 
mother, and the hours so spent l^ad been the most delightful 
of tlie whole u cek. But no" I ixdished no morsel that 1 
listed, because £ was comiKucd to hear thi most hoirible 
slanders of my liero. lien.* blew' another wdnd. here souuded 
another tone than at home ily liking and even my respec: 
for my granilfathcr and grandmother fell off. I could mention 
nothing of this to my parents, but avoided the matter, both on 
account of my owu f(H?lings, and because I hdd l>ccu warned 
by niy mother. In thjfl wav I was thrown back upon myself: 
and as in my sixth year, alter the eorthquxike at Liaboii, the 
goodness of God had beoome to me in some measure suspiciou6t 
60 1 began now, on accoimt of h'rederick the Second, to doiil:4 
the justice of die public. My heart was naturally inclmed to 

p 
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re\“orcncc, and it required a great shock to staler my fiiith in 
anything that was vcnorable. But alas tliey had commended 
good manners and a becoming deportment to us, not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of the people. WJiat M*ill people 
say ? was always the ciy, and I thought that the people must 
be right good people, and would know how to judge of anj*thing 
and erei^thing. But my experience went just to the contrary. 
Hie greatest ond^most signal services were defamed and 
attacked ; the Fobl{*st deeds, if not denied, were at least mis* 
represented and dudini^ed^ itnd this base injustice was done 
to the only man who was manifestly elevated above all his con- 
iemporarics, and who daily proved what he was able to do,— 
and tliat, not by the populace, but by di^tinguislied men, as I 
took my grand&thor and xuiolos to be. That parties existed, 
and that he himself U'longed to u party, had never entered 
into the conceptions of the Boy. He. therefore, believed him- 
self all the more right, and duivd hold his own o]nuion for the 
better one. since he and those of like mind appreciated the 
beauty and other good quolitie.s of Maria 'fheresa. and cvcti 
did not grudge the Kmperor rnmeis his lore of jewelry and 
money, lliat Count Dauu was oiUm called an old dozer, they 
thought justiftablc. 

But now 1 consider thi? mattoi more' closely. I trace here 
the germ of tliut disreguivl nu<l even disdaiii of the public, 
which clung to me for a wliolo period of niy life, and only in 
later days was brought ^vilhin bounds by insight and cuI^vh- 
tion. Suffice it to say. tliat tjie perception of the injustice 
a¥ parties had even tlien a very unpleasant, nay, an injurious 
effect upon the Boy, as it accustomed him to separate' himself 
from beloved and highly-valued pci*sons. The quick suc¬ 
cession of battles and events left the parties nqthcr quiet nor 
rest. We ever found a malicious delight in reviving and 
-e-sharpening those iinaginsay evils and capricious disputes; 
and thus we continued to tease each otiier, until the oucupa- 
tion of Frankfort by die French some years afterwa^s, 
brought real inoonvenionee into om* homes. 

Although to most of us the important events occurring 
in distant parts scrv’cd only for topics of ardent controversy, 
there vrere others who perceived the soriousneas of the times, 
and feared that the sympathy of France might open s scene 
of war in our own vicinity. They kept us children at home 
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more than before, nnd stroTO in manj' n*aj^ to ocruny and 
omusc us. With tliis Ticw, the pupj)Ot-show Iwqiieamed by 
our grandmother tras again brought forth, and arranged in 
sucli a way that the speotiitors sat in my gable room, while 
the persons manc^^ing and pciibnning, as well ns the theatre 
itself ns far as tlie proscenium, fouud a place in tlie I'oom 
adjoining. Wo were allowed, af a special lavour, to invito 
first one and then another of the neigHbours’ c^iildvcn as 
spectators, and thus at the outsi^t I gq^nedi many friends; 
but the restlessness inherent in thildren, did not suifer them * 
to remain long a patient audience. *'Ihcy interrupted the 
j)lay, and we M’orc compelled to seek a younger pubhe. which 
coiud at any n\te bo ke 2 >t in order by the^nursoB and maids. 
The original drama to M'hich the jmjipets had been specially 
adai'Jted, wc lind Icamt by heart, and in tlie beginning this was 
4‘xclnsivoh* performetl. Soon growing M'caiy of it, however, 
we olianged die dresses and decorations, and attempted variotis 
other pieces, whfch weix* indeed on too grand a scale for so 
narrow a stage. Althotigb this presumption spoiled and finally 
quite destroyed what we performed, 8u<^ childish pleasures and 
cnijdoj’ments neveilJioloss 'jos'rased s:ud advanced in many 
ways my power of invention and representation, my fanej'and 
a certain technical skiD, to a licgrec u liieh in any other M*ay 
eould not pcL'ha 2 >s have been fH:cuved in so short a time, in 
80 confined a space, anc^ at so little ex^^citse. 

I had carl^* learned (o use com})assfs and mlcr, because all 
the instructions they gave me in geometry were forthwith 

E ut into pi'aciiee. and I occupied myself gi*oatly with paste- 
oaid-work. I did not stop at gc^mctriciJ figures, little 
boxes, nnd sxxAx things, but invented pretty p^vasurc-houscs 
adorned witli •pilasters, steps, and flat i*oofs. 'However, but 
little of this was completed, v' 

Far more persevering waf> I, on the other band, in arranging 
with the hcl]) of our domestic (a tailor by trade), on armourj’ 
for the bcnicc of our plaj*s and tragedies, wliich wo ourselves 
peifonned with doliglit when wc bud outgrowu the puppets. 
My playfellows, too, prepared for themselves such a. :k. .>mies. 
which Uioy regarded as quite os fine and good as mine; but I 
had made provision not for the w'ants of one person only, and 
could furnish several of the little band with eveiy requisite, 
and thus made myself more and move iudii^asable to our 
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little circle. That such games tended to factions, qizairols, 
and blows, and commonly came to a sad end in tumult and 
vexation, may easily be supposed. In such coses certain of 
my compauions generally took part M'ith me, while others 
sided against me; though many changes of party occurred. 
One single boy, whom I will call Pylades, uxgcd by the others, 
once only left my party, but ramd scarcely for o moment 
maiiitaiu ^is hostile position. We wore reconciled amid many 
tears, and for a-lon^ time after>vmtls kept faithfully together. 

To him, 08 well as other ^elt-wiMhoiB, I could render myself 
very agreeable by telling bdes, which they most delighted to 
hear when I was the hero of my own ston*. It greatly re¬ 
joiced them to knew* that such wonderful things could beiall 
one of their own playfellows; nor was it any lainn that they 
did not understand how I could find time and spuee for such 
adventures, us tlicy must have bc'cn pretty well aware of all my 
comings and goings, and how I was occupied tlic entire day. 
Kot the less ncccssaiy was it for me to select the localities 
of these occun-encos, if not in auotlier world, at least in another 
spot; and yet all whh told as huNing taken place only to-day 
or yesterday. Ibcy ratiier, thch^foro, dc'ceived tlicmHolves, 
than were inqxwiHl upon by me. Tf I had not gradually 
learned, in accordance with the iuHtincts of my uatui'e, to 
work up tliesc visions and conotits into artistic forms, such 
vain-gloiious beginnings could not have gone on without 
producing evil conscquonces in the <*nd. 

ConmdcKng tlus impuiKC moi'e closely, may see in it 
that presumption with which the poet authoritatively utters 
the greatest im])robabiUticH, and requires every one to recog¬ 
nise as real whatever may in any way seem to him, the 
inventor, as true. 

But what is here told only in general terms, and by way of 
reflection, will perhaps become more apparent and interesting 
by means of an example. I aul^oin, ^crofore, one of tlicsc 
t^es, which, as 1 oftra had to repeat it to my comrades, 
still hovers entire in my imagination and memory. 
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Ok the night before Whit Sunday, not long since, I da-eamed 
tliat I stood before a mirror, engaged with the new summer 
clothes which my dear parents hwl giren me for the holiday. 
The dress consisted, as you know, of shoes *f polished Icatlier, 
with loi^ silver buckles, fine cotton sto^n^, black netiicr 
garments of serge, and a coah ^ bar^n with gold 

buttons. The waistcoat of gold cloth was cut out of my 
father’s brid.!! waistcoat. My hair had been frizzled and pow¬ 
dered, and my curls stuck out from mylipad like little wings j 
but I could not finish dressing myself, l)ecauBe I kept confusing 
the diiferent articles, the first alwa}!) fulling off as soon as 1 
was about to put on the next. In this dilemma, a young and 
handsome man came to me, and greeted me in the friendliest 
manner. “ O! you are welcomo*” said I, “I tun very glad to 
6'»e you here.” “Do you know me, then?” replied he, smiling. 

Why not?” was my no less smiling answer; “ you ore Mer- 
cuiy—I have often enough eeen you represented in pictures.” 
“ I am, indeed,” replied he: ‘‘mid am sent to you by the gods 
on an important errand. Do you see these three apples?”—he 
stretched forth his hand, and showed me three apples, which 
it could hardly hold, and which were os wonderfully beautiful 
as they wore large, the one of a rcd,*the other of a yellow, 
the third of a green <-i>lour. One oodTd not help thinking 
they were precious stones made into the form of fruit. 1 
would have snatched them, but h<- ilrewback, and said, “ You 
mu-st know, in the first place, thni they are not for >uu. You 
mu.st give ^lem to t.ic three handsomest youths of ihe city, who 
then, each according to his lot, will find wives to the utmost 
of their wishes. T^c them, anA success to you!” said he, as 
he departed, leaving tiie apples in my open hands. They 
appeared to me to have become still larger. I held tbem up 
gt once against the light aiyl found them quite t rnnsporent; 
but soon they expanded upwards, and became three bcautiftil 
little ladies, about as large os mi^Ue-sized dolls, whose clothes 
wer<5 of the coburs of the apples. They glided gently up toy 
fingers, and when 1 ivas about to catch at them, to make sure 
of one at least, they had already soared high and &i, and I 
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had to pul up M'lth the dUap|>Oiutment. I stood there aQ 
amazed and petrilied, holding up tnjr liands and stoHng at my 
fingers, as if thci*c were still somctlung on them to see. Sud¬ 
denly I beheld, upon the very tips, a most lovely girl dancing, 
smaller than those, but pretty and lively, and os she did not 
fly away like the othei’s, but remained dancing, now on one 
finger-point now on another, I regarded her for a long while 
with adinirattoti. ^4nd, os she pleased me $o much, I thought 
in the end I q)uld, catch her, and made as 1 fancied a very 
adroit grasp. But'at the pioment I felt such a blow on my 
head, that I fell down stunned, and did not awake from my 
stupor till it was time to dri^ss mync^lf and go to church. 

During the serv^cQ I often recalled those imagers to mind; 
and also when I eating dinner at my gnuid-futhor'a 
table. In the eftcnioou, I wished to vixit some friends, 
paitly to show myself in my now dress, with my hat under 
my aim and my sword by my side, and partly to return 
their visits. I found no one at home, and, as I heard that 
they were gone to the gardciu, I resolved to follow them, and 
jmss the evening pleasimtly. My way led towards the en¬ 
trenchments, and I catnc to the 'spot which is rightly called 
tjie Bad Wall j for it is never quite safe ghosts tlioie. I 
walked slow'ly, and thought of my thn^c goddesses, hut espe¬ 
cially of the little njTnph; and often held up my fingei^s, in 
hopes she might be kind enough to balance herself there 
again. With such thoughts I was proceeding, when I »iw in 
the wall oil my left hand a little gate, which 1 did not remem¬ 
ber to have ever noticed before. It looked low, but its pointed 
arch would have allowed the tallest man to enter. Arch and 
wall were chiselled out in the handsomest way, both by mason 
and sculptor; but it was the door itself wbich^ first properly 
attracted my attention. The old brown wood, though slightly 
ornamented, was crossed with broad bands of brass, wrought 
both in relief and iutiiglio. The foliage on these, with ^e 
most natuiol birds sitting in it, I could not sufficiently admire. 
But, what seemed most remarkable, no keyhole could be seen, 
rio lat^, no knocker; and ftom this I conjectured that tiio 
door could be opened only from within. I was not in error; 
for when I went nearer, in order to touch the ornaments, it 
opened inwards, and there, appeared a man whose dress iras 
somewhat long, wide, aud siogldar. A venerhble beard cnxf^ 
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loped hi8 chin, so that I was mclinod to think him a Jew. 
But he^ as if ho bod divined my thoughts, made the sign of 
the Holy Cross, by which he gave me to understand that he 
was a good Catholic Christian. Young gentleman, how 
came you here, and what are you doing said to mc^ 

M*ith a friendly voice and manner. 1 am admiring/* I re* 
plied* the workmanship of this ^oor; for I have never seen 
anything like it, except in some small pieces in the coUectionR 
of amateurs/* am glad,** he answered, ‘ that you like 
such works. The door is mudi mom bcahtiful inside. Como 
in, if you like.** My heart, in sSme degree, feiled me. The 
mysterious dress of the porter, the seclusion, and a something, 
I know not what, that seemed to be in^thc air, oppressed 
me.' i paused, therefore, under the pretext of examining the 
outride still longer; and at the same time I cast stolen 
glances into the garden, for a garden it was which had opened 
before me. Just inside the door I saw a space. Old linden 
trees, standing at rcgulai* distances from each other, entirely 
covered it with their tliickly interwoven branches, so that the 
most numennis parties, dming tlic hottest of the day, might 
have refreshed themselves in the shade. Already I had 
stepped upon the threshoM, And the old man contrived giu- 
dually to allure me on. Properly speaking, I did not resist; 
for I had always heard that a prince or sultan in rach a case 
must never ask whether there be danger at hand. I had my 
sword by my side, too; and could ^ not soon have finished 
with the old man, in i.<isc of hostile demonstrations ? I there ^ 
fore entered perfectly reassured; the keeper closed the door, 
which bolted so soMy that I scarcely heard it. He now 
showed me the v orkmanship on the inside, which in truth was 
still moi-e artistic than the outside, explained It to me, and at 
the same time moniiested particular good-will. Being thuH 
entirely at my ease, I lot mysolf be guided in the 6hade<i 
space by the wall, that formed a circle, where I found much 
to admii^e. Niches tastefully adorned with shells, corals, and 
pieces of ore, poured a profusion of water from the mouths of 
Tritons into marble basins. Between them were ariaries and 
other lattice*work, in which s<^uirreU frisked about, guinea- 
pigs ran hither and thither, witli as many other pretty Kttle 
creatures as one could wish to see. The birds called and sang 
to us as we advanced; the starlings particularly chattered the 
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silliest stuff. One always cried* Paris! Paris! and tlie other 
Narcissus! Narcissus! as plainly as a schoolboy can say them* 
The old mnn soenu'd to continue looking at me earnestly while 
the birds colled out thus, but I feigned not to notice it* and 
hod in truth no time to attend to him; for I could easily per¬ 
ceive that we went round and round, and that this shaded 
space was in &ct a great c^lc, which inclosed another much 
more important. ^Indeed we had actually reached the small 
door agaih, xmd it seemed as though the old man would let me 
out. But my eyes femnined directed towards a golden railing, 
which seemed to hedge rohnd the middle of this wonderful 
garden, and which I had found means enough of observing in 
our walk, although the old man maungt'd to keep me always 
close to the wall, ohd tliereforc pretty far from the centi^. 
And now, just os he was going to the door, I said to him, with 
a bow, ‘‘ 1 ou have been so extremely kind to me, that I would 
firin venture to make one more request before I part from you. 
Might 1 not look more closely at that golden railing, which, 
appears to inclose in a very wide circle the interior of the 
garden Very willingly,’' replied he: but in tliat ease 
you must submit to some conditions/'. In wbut do they 
consist?" I asked hastily. You must leave here your hat 
and sword, and must not let go my bond while 1 accompany 
you." Most w'illingly/' I roplira; and laid my hat and 
sword on the nearest stone bench. Immediately he grasped 
my left hand mth his right, held it fast, and led me with 
some force straight foiwurtls. When we reached the roiling, 
my wonder changed into amazement. On a high socle of 
marble stood innumerable 8p<*ar8 and partisans, ranged beneath 
each other, joined by their strangely ornamented points, and 
forming a complete circle. I h^ked through the intervals, 
and saw just behind a gently flowing piece of v^ater, bounded 
on both 'sides by marble, an^ displaying in its clear depths a 
multitude of gold and silver which moved about now 
slowly and now swiftly, now alone and now in shoals. I would 
also fain have looked beyond the canal, to see what there was 
in the heart of the garden. But I found, to my great sorrow, 
tlmt the other side of * the water was border^ by a similar 
railing, and with so much art, that to each interval on this 
side exactly fitted a spear or partisan on the other. These 
and the other ornaments render it impossible for one to see 
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through* stand oa one would. Besides, th^ old man. who still 
held me fast, prevented me from moving fircely. My curiosity, 
meanwhile, aitorall that I hod seen, increased more and more; 
and I took heart to ask the old man whether one could not 
pass over. “ ^Vhy not?** returned he, “ but on new condi¬ 
tions.** When I asked him what these were, he gave me to 
understand that 1 must put on oth^ clothes. I was satisBcd 
to do AO; ho led me back towards the wall»into a small neat 
room, on the sides of which hung many kinds garments, all 
of which seemed to approach ^e oriental co^me. I soon 
changed my dress. He confined my powdered hair under a 
many coloured net, after having to my horror violently dusted 
it out. Njw standing before a great m^rrgr, I foun^ myself 
quite hrmdsomc in my disguise, and pleased myself better 
than in nw. formal Sunday clones. I made gestures and 
leaped as I had seen the dancers do at the Fair-theatro. In 
the midst of this I looked in the glass, and saw by chance the 
image of a niche which was behind me. On its white ground 
hung thi*oc green cords, each of them twisted up in a way 
which fi^om the distance I could not clearly discern. I there¬ 
fore turned round rather hasSi)), and asked the old man about 
the niche os well as the cords? He very courteously took a 
cold doivn, and showed it to me. It was a bund of green silk 
of moderate thickness; the ends of which joined by green 
leather with two holes in if, gave it the appearance of on in¬ 
strument for no very desh-iblc purpose.^ I’he tiling struck me 
as suspicious, and I asked the old man the meaning. He 
answered me very quietly and kindly, This is for those who 
abuse the confidence which is hoi*o i^eodily shown thoni,*’ He 
hung the cord again in its place, and immediately desired mo 
to follow him; for this time he did not hold me, and so I 
walked freely bhside him. 

My chief curiosity now was to discover where the gate and 
bridge, for passing through the railing and over the canaU 
might bo; smeo as yet 11^not been able to find anything of 
th^ kind. I therefore watched the golden fence verv' narrowly 
as we hastened towards it. But in a moment my sight h' m«*< 1 ; 
lances, spears, halberds, and partidans, began unexpectedly to 
luttle and quiver, and ^s strange movement ended in all the 
points sinking towards each other, just as if two ancient hosts, 
armed with pikes, were about to charge* The confusion to 
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the <763, the clatter to the ears, was harcUy to be borne; but 
infinitely siirprising was the sight when &]ling perfectly IcycI, 
they coyered the circle of t])e canal, and formed the most 
glorious bridge that one can imagine. For now a most varie¬ 
gated garden parterre met my sight. It was laid out in cur¬ 
vilinear beds, which, looked at together, formed a labyrinth of 
ornaments; all with greep holders of a low woolly plant, 
which I had ncvcriSeen before; all with flowers, each division 
of differeht colours, which being likeudse low and close to the 
ground, allowed the plan to bb easily traced, lliis delicious ^ 
sight, which I enjoyed in ihe full sunshine, quite rivetted my 
eyes. Hut I hardly knew where I was to set my foot; for the 
serpentine paths y^ere most delicately laid with blue sand, which 
seemed to form upon the earth a darker sky, or a sky seen in 
the water: and so I walked for a while beside my conductor, 
with my eyes fixed upon the ground, until at last I jicrccivcd 
that, in the midcUc of this round of beds and flowers, there 
was a great circle of cypresses or poplar*like trees, through 
which one could not see, because the lowest branches seemed 
to spring out of the groimd. My guide, without taking mo 
directly the shortest way, led a\c nevertheless immediately 
towards that centre: and hOw was 1 astonished, when on 
entering the circle of high trees, I saw before me the pensile 
of a magnificent gardou-houso, which senmed to have similar 
prospects and entrances on the other sides! The heavenly 
music which strcame{j tvom the buililiug, transported mo 
still more than this modeJ of orchitectiu'c. I fancied that I 
heard now a lute, now a harp, now a guitar, and now some* 
thing jinglii^, which did not belong to any of these instru¬ 
ments. The door which we approached opened soon after 
a light touch by the old man. Hut how was I amazed, when 
the portcress, W'ho came out, perfectly resembled the delicate 
girl who had danced upon my fingers in the dream! She 
greeted me as if wc were already acquainted, and invited me 
to walk in. The old man remained behind, and I went with 
her through a short passage, arched and finely ornamented, to 
the ndd^e hall, the splendid dome-like ceilii^ of which 
attracted my gaze on my entrance, and filled me with asto¬ 
nishment. Yet my eye could not linger long on this, being 
alliu'ed down by a more c^hanning spectacle. On a carpet, 
directly imder the middle of the cupola, sat three women, ia 
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a triangle, clad in three difiercnt colours; one red, the other 
yellow, the third green. The seats were gilt, and the carpet 
was a perfect flower-bed. In their arms lay the three instru¬ 
ments winch I had heen able to distinguish from the outside; 
for being distiti;bcd by my arrival, they had stopped their play¬ 
ing. Welcome !'* said the middle one, who sut with her face 
to the door, in a red dress, and wkh the harp. Sit down 
by Alert, and lis^n, if you arc a lover of music.*^ 

Now first I remarked that there was a /athpr long bench 
placed obliquely before them, onw^ch layh mandoline. The 
pretty girl took it up, sat down, and drew me to her side. 
Now olw I looked at the second lady on my right. She wore 
tlic yellow Ureas, and had the guitar in hqr hand; and if tiio 
harp-pisyei* was dignifled in form, grand in features, and 
majestic in her deportment, one might remark in the. guitar- 
player an easy giucc and cheerfulness. She was a slender 
blonde—w'lrile other was adorned by dark brown hair, 

'riie variety and accordance of their music could not prevent 
niu from 1 emarking tlic third beauty, in the green dress, whose 
luto-playing was for me at once touching and striking. She 
was the one who seemed to me the most, and to direct 

her music to me; only I corUd not make up my mind about 
her; for she ap|)Oared to me now tender, now whimsical, now 
frank, now sell-willed, accordiug as she changed her mien and 
mode of plajdng. Somotimi*s she seemed to wish to move me, 
sometimes to tcazo me; but do what shs would, she got little 
out of me; for my little neighbour, by whom I sat elbow to 
elbow, had gained me entirely to herself; and while I clearly 
saw in those three ladies the Sylphides of my dream, and re¬ 
cognised the colours of the apples, I conceived that I had no 
cause to detail^ them. The pretty litde maiden I would 
rather have captured, if I had no^. but too feelingly remem¬ 
bered the blow which she liad •given me in my dream. 
Hitherto she had remained quite quiet with her mandoline; 
but when her mistresses had ceased they comman Jed her to 
perform some pleasant little piece. Scarcely had she jingled 
off some dancing tune, in a most exciting manner, (iutv 
sprang up; I did the same. She played and danced; I was 
hurri^ on to accompany her steps, and we executed a kind of 
little ballet, with which the lames seemed satisfied; for as 
soon as we hod done, they comipanded the little girl to refresh 
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me with somethiD;; nice till supper should come in. I had 
indeed for$;ottcn tliat there was anything in the world beyond 
this paradise. Alert led me back immediately into the passage 
by which I had entered. On one side of it she liod two weU« 
arranged rooms. In that in which she lived, she set before me 
oranges, figs, pcrichofl, and grapes; and I enjoyed with great 
gusto both tlic fruits of fi)reigu lands and ^ose of our own 
not TCt in season. Confectionary' there was in profusion; 
she nllccf, too,^ gcp\ct of poli^^cd crystal with foaming wine; 
but I had no need to drink/ os I had refreshed myself with 
the fruits. Now we wilT play,^* said she. and led mo into 
the other room. Here all looked like a Christmas fair; but 
such costly and ^x<yiisitc things were never seen in a Christ¬ 
mas booth, 'fhere were all kinds of dolls, dolls* clothes, and 
dolls* fumituix^; kitchens, parlours, and shops, and single toys 
innumerable. She led me round to all the glass cases, in 
which these it^^nious works were preserved. But she soon 
closed again the first coses, and saidp^^^That is nothing 
for you, I know well enough, llcix)/’ sbo said, ^*we could 
find building materials, walls and towers, houses, pulaccs, 
churches, to put together a ^rtat eity.' But this docs not 
entertain me. We will take something else, which will'be 
pleasant alilce to both of us.** 'fhen brought out some 
boxes, in which I saw an army of little soldiers piled one upon 
the other, of which I must needs confess that I had never seen 
uiythiug so beautiful. ^ She did not leave me time to examine 
them closely in detail, but took one box under her arm, whUe 7 
seized the other.—Wc will go,** she said, upon the golden 
tffidge. There one plays best with soldiers; the lances give 
at once the direction in which the armies are to be opposed to 
e 9 ch other.** We had now reached the golden trembling 
floor; and below me I could hear the waters gurgle, and the 
Ashes Splash, while I kneltdown to range my columns. All, 
as I now saw, were cavalry. She boasted that she hod the 
Queen of the Amazons as leader of her female host. I, on 
the contrary, found Achilles and a very stately Grecian 
cavalry. The armies stood fitcing each other, and nothing 
could have been seen more beautiful. They were not fiat 
leaden horsemen like ours, but man and horse were round and 
solid, and most finely wrought; nor could one conceive how 
they kept their balance, for they stood of themselves^ without 
a supped for their feet. 
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Botli of us bad inspected our hosts with much solf^compla- 
cency« when she announced the onset. We hiid found ordnance 
in oui* chests, viz., little boxes full of wclUpolLshcd agate balls. 
With these wc were to 6ght against each other from a certain 
distance, while, however, it was an express condition that we 
should not throw with more force than uus necessary to upset 
the figures, as none of them were ^to bo injured. Now Ihe 
cannonade hogHn on both sides, and at first if sucooeded to the 
satisfaction of us both. But when my adversary observed 
that I aimed better than she, abdimight in the end win the 
victory, wdiich depended on the majority of pieces remaining 
upright, she came nearer, and her girlish way of throwing 
had then the desired result. She prostrated a multitude of 
my bcF>t troops, and the more 1 protestc^d the move eagerly 
did she throw. This at last vexed me, and I d(*chu*(;d that f 
would do the same. In fiict, I not only went nonivr, but in 
my rage threw with much more 'nfdence, so that it mus not 
long l^fore a pair of her little centamesses flew in pieces. In 
her eagerness she did not instantly notice it, but I stood 
petrified when the broken fi^ircs joined together again of 
themselves; Amazon and horseJbccaine agvu one whole, and 
also perfectiy close, set up a gallop from the golden bridge 
under the lime-ti'ces, and muning sM'iftly backwards and for* 
wards, were lost in their career, I know not how, in the 
direction of the wall. Mv fiur opponent Ixad hardly peixjcived 
this, when she broke oi»* into loud weiring and lamentation, 
and exclaimed that I had caused her an UTcparahlc loss, which 
was for greater than could be expressed. But I, by this time 
provoked, was glad to annoy her and blmdly flung a couple 
of the remaining agate bsills with foi'co into the midst of her 
army. Unhapji^y 1 hit the i^uccn, who had hith<‘rto, during 
our regular game, been excepted. She flew in pieces, and 
her neai*est officers were also shivered. But they swiftly set 
themselves up again, and started off like the others, gidloping 
very merrily al^ut under the lime-trees, and disappearing 
against the wall. My opponent scolded and* abused uie; but 
being now in full play, I stooped to pick up some ngatt: balls 
whi<^ rolled about upon the golden lances. It was iny flerce 
desire to destroy her whole army. She, on the other hand,' 
not idle, sprang at me, and gave me a box on the ear which 
my head ring again. Having always heard that a 
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hearty kiss was the proper response to a prl’s bos of the ear, 
I took her by the ears, and kissed her repeatedly. But she 
gave such a piercing ei*y os finghtened eveu me ; I let her go, 
and it was fortunate that I did io ; for in a moment I knew 
not what was happening to me. The ground beneath me 
began to quake and rattle; I soon remarked that the railings 
again set themselves in motion; but I had no time to oon* 
aider, ner could 1 get a footing so os to fly. I feared every 
instant to be' pierced, for th^ partisans and lances, which had 
lifted themselves up, weri alr^dy slitting my clothes. It is 
sufficient to say that, I know not how it %vas, hearing and 64tht 
failed me, and I recovered irom my swoon and terror at the 
foot of a lime-tit)^, against which the pikes in springing up 
had thrown me. As I awoke, my anger awakened also, and 
violently increased when I heard from the otlier side the gibes 
and laughter of my opponent, who bad probably reached the 
earth somewhat more soiUy than I. Thereupon I sprang up, 
and as I saw the littlo host, with its leader Achilles, scattered 
aroimd mo, having boon driven over with me by the rising of 
the mils, I seized the boro firsthand threw him against a tree. 
His resuscitation and flight now pleased ido doubly, a maliaious 

I fleasure combining with the prettiest sight in the world; and 
! wt\s on the point of sending all the other Grei^ks after him, 
when suddenly hissing waters spurted at mo on all sides, &om 
stones and wa^ls, from ground imd branches; and wherever I 
jgfepned dashed against me croasways. 

My light garment was in a short time wet through; it mus 
already rent, and I did not hesitate to tear it cntii*cly off my 
body. I cast away my slippers, and one covering after 
another. Nay, at 1^ I found it very agreeable such a 
shower-bath play over me in the warm being 

quite naked, I walked gn^vcly along between these welcome 
waters, where I thought to enjoy myself for some time. My 
anger cooled, and I wished for nothing more than a rcconcilio* 
tion with my little adversary. But, in a tAvinkling the water 
s'^pped, and I stood drenched upon the satura^ ground. 
7 he presence of the old man, who appeared before mo unex¬ 
pectedly, wasiby no means welcome; I could hare wished, if 
not to hide, at least to clothe myself. 7he shame, the shiver¬ 
ing, the effort to cot*er myself in some degree, made mo cut a 
most piteous figure, Ihe old man employed the moment in 
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Tenting ibc severest reproaches against mc» What hinders 
he exclaimed, taking one of the green cords, and 

fitting it, if not to your neck, to yom* back ?*' This thi'eat I 
took in very ill port. ** Kefrauu’* I cried, “ from such words, 
even from such thoughts, for otherwise you and your mis¬ 
tresses will be lost.’’ “Who then are you,” ho asked in 
defiance, “who dare speak thusT’ “A fiivourite of the 
gods,” I said, “ on >vhom it depends whethe/those ladies shall 
find worthy husbands and puss u b^py life; or be left to pine 
imd wither in their magic cell.”* loe old man stepped some 
])accs back. “ Who has revealed that to you?” he inquired, 
with astonishment and coDcem. “Three apples,” I said— 
“three je‘»yel8.” “And what I'eward do j^ou require?” he 
exclaimed. “ Before oil things, the little creature,” I replied, 
««who has brought me into this accursed state.” llic old man 
cost himself down licforc me, without shrinking from the wet 
and miry soil; Uieii he arose without being wetted, took me 
kindly by the hand, led me into the hull, clad mo again 
quicldy, and I was soon once more docked out and fri/jded in 
my Sunday fashion ns befor^. 'llie porter did not speak 
another word; but before be iet me pass the cnhtincc, he 
stopped me, and showed me some objects on the wall over the 
uny, while, at the some time, he pointed backwards to the 
door. 1 understood him j he wished to inipriut the objects on 
my mind, that I might the inure certainly find the door, which 
liad unexpectedly closed buliind me. I now took good notice 
of what was opposite to me. Above a high w^ rose the 
boughs of extremely old nut-trees, aud partly eovei od the 
comice at the top. 'fhe branches j'eached down a stone 
t^iblet, the ornamented border of which I could perfectly 
recognise, though I could not read the inscription. It rested 
on the corbel of a niche, in whicdi a finely-wrought fountain 
poured water from cup to cup intoV great basin, that foimcdt 
as it were, a little pond, and disappeim^d in the earth. Foun¬ 
tain, inscription, nut-trees, all stood directly one above 
another; 1 would paint it os I saw it. 

Nom', it may well be conceived hov^ I passed this cinming 
and many following days, and how often I repeated to myself 
this story, which even I could hardly believe. As soon as it 
was in any degree possible, I went again to the Bad Wall, at 
least to refi'esh my remembrance of these signs, and to look at 
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tb(. precious door. But, to my great am^izemcnt* I four.d all 
cba&ged. Nut-trees, indeed^ overtopped the wall, but they 
did not stand, bnmediatcly in contact. A tablet also was in¬ 
serted in the wall, but far to the right of the tines, without 
ornament, and with a legible inscription. A niche with a 
fbnntam was found far to the left, but with no resemblance 
whatever to that which I hod seen; so that I almost believed 
that the,second ddventure was, like the first, a droonz; for of 
ihe door there is i^ot the ^ghtest trace. The only thing that 
consoles me is the observ{iti6n, that these three objects sec^ 
aln^ays to eliange their places. For in i^'peatcd visits to the 
spot, I think I have noticed that the nut-trees have moyo<l 
somewhat nearer together, and that the tablet and the fountain 
seem likewise to approach each other. Probably^ when all is 
brought tc^thor again, the door, too, will oucc more be visible; 
and I will do my best to take up the thnwl of the adventure. 
Whether I shall be able to tell yoa what further happens, or 
whether it will ^ expressly forbidden ibe, I cannot say. 

.This talc, of the truth of which my playfellows vehcmcntlv 
strove to convince themselves, reived wat applause. Each 
of them nsited alone the phice described, without confiding it 
to me or the others, and discovered the nut-trees, the tablet, 
and the spring, though always at a distance from each other; 
as they at la^ confessed to me afterwortls, because it is not 
easy to conceal a seci^ at that early age. But here the con¬ 
test first arose. One asserted tliat the objects did not stir 
from the spot and always maintained the same distance: a 
second averred that fricy did move, and that too away from 
each other: a third agreed with the latter as to the first point 
of their moving, though it seemed to him t^at the nut-tree, 
tablet, and fountain rather drew near together: while a fourth 
had something still more tvondcrfiil to announce, which was, 
that the nut-trees wore in the middle, but that the tablet and 
the fountain were on sides opposite to those which I had 
stated. With respect to the traces of the li^e door they also 
varied. And riius they famished me on early instance of the 
contradictory views men can hold and maintain in regard to 
matters quite sample and easily cleored up. As I obs^ately 
refused ue'contiiiuation of my tale, a repetition of the firrt 
part was often desired, I was on my guaira, however, not w 
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change the circumstances much, and by the imifoimity oi tlie 
narrative I converted the &ble into truth in the minds of my 
hearers. 

Yet 1 was averse to falsehood and dissimulation, and alto¬ 
gether by no means frivolous. Rather, on the contrar)', tne 
mward earnestness with which I had eaidy begun to consider 
myself and tlie world, was fteen even in my exterior, and I 
.was frequently j^lcd to account, often in*a fi-ienc^ way, 
and often in raillery, for a certain dignity yhich I hod 
assumed. For, although good ond^ chosen'Mends were cer¬ 
tainly not wanting to me, we were always a minority against 
those who found plcasm'e in assailing us with wanton rude¬ 
ness, and who indeed often awoke us in no gentle fashion from 
that legendary and sclf-complncent dreaming in which we—I 
by inventing, and my companions by sympathising—were too 
readily absorbed, llius wc learned once more, that instead 
jf Hinltiin; into effeminacy and fontostic delights, there was 
reason rather for hardening ourselves, in order cither to beat 
or to counteract inevitable e'N'ils. 

Among the stoical exercises which 1 cultivated, os earnestly 
as it was possible for a lad, was oven the endmance of bodily 
pain. Our teachers often treaiedTus very unkindly and unakil- 
fully, with blows and cufts, against wMch we hardened our¬ 
selves all the more as refractoriness was forbidden under the 
severest penalties. A great many of the sports of youth, 
moreover, depend on a i ^'aliyin such,endurances; os, for 
instance, when they strike each other dtcmately, with two 
lingers or the whole fist, till thr limbs ore numbed, or 
when they bear the penalty of Mows, incurred in <!crtnin 
gomes, with more or less firmnes-s; when in wiistling or 
scuffling they do not let themselves be perplexed by tlie pinches 
of a half-conqucmd Qpponent; or fmwy, when tney suppress 
the pain inflicted, for tiie soke of toasing, and even treat with 
indifference the nips and ticklii^ with which young persons 
arc so active towards each'other. 'Ilius we gain a great 
advantage, of which others cannot speedily derive us. 

But os I made a sort of boast of tl^ impassivencss, the im¬ 
portunity of the others was increased; and, since rude hor- 
harity knows no limits, it managed to force me beyond my 
bounds. Let one case suffice for several. It happened onco 
that the teacher did not come at the usual boiu' for instnic^'' ~ 
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As long OS we children were all together, we entertained 
ourselves quite agreeably; but when my adherents, after wait< 
ing long enough, went away, and I remained alone with thine 
of my enemies, these took it into their heads to torment me, 
to shame me, and to drive me awa^. Having lleit me an 
instant in the room, they came back with switches, which tiicy 
had made by qai<^y catting up a broom. 1 noted their 
design,, and as I'^^posed end of the hour near, I at once 
resolved notito resist them till the clock struck. They began, 
therefore, without remor^tto lash my legs ond calves in the 
cruellest fashion. I did not stir, but soon felt that I had mis* 
calculated, aud that such pain greatly lengthened the minutes. 
My wrath grewwrkh my endurance, and at the first stroke of 
the hour, I grasped the one who least expected it by tlie hair 
behind, hurled him to the earth in an mstant, pressing my 
knee upon his bock; the second, a younger and weaker one, 
who attacked me from behind, I drew by the head under my 
arm, on^ almost throttled him with the pressure. 'Iho last, 
and not the weakest, still remained; and my left hand only 
was left for my defence. But I sciz^ him by the clothes, and 
with a dexterous twist on n^'part, and an over precipitate 
one on his, 1 brought oown and struck his &ce on’ the 
ground. They were not wanting in bites, pinches, and kicks, 
but 1 had nothing but revenge in my limbs as well as in my 
heart. With the advantage wmch 1 Im acquired, I repeatedly 
knocked their heads c^x^ther. At last they raised a dreadful 
shout of murder, and we were soon snrrounded by all the 
inmates of the house. The switches scattered oroxmd, and 
my legs, which 1 had bared of the stockings, soon bore witness 
for me. They put off the punishment, and let me leave the 
house; but I declared that in future, on the.B%htc8t offence, 
I would scratch out the eyes, tear off ^ cai'S, of any one <ff 
them, if not throttle him. ‘ 

This event, though, as usually happens in childish afiairs, 
it was soon forgotten, and even laughed over, was yet the 
cause that these mstructionB in common became fewer, and at 
last entirdy ceased. I was thus again, as formerly, kept 
more at borne, where 1 found my sister Cornelia, who was only 
one year younger than myself, a companion always growing 
more agreeable. 

Still, I will not leave tiiis topic without narrating some more 
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iitoiioa of tlio many Toxationa caxifled me by my play!elloM*B; 
for tins is the instructive part of such moral communications, 
tliat a man may Icam how it has gone with others, and whnt 
he also has to expect from life; and that whatever comes to 
juiRS, he may consider that it happens to him as a man, and 
hot as one specially fortunate or unfortunate. If such know¬ 
ledge is of Uttlc use for avoiding efils, it is very serviceaWe 
BO ^ as it qualifies us to understand our cofidition, and bear 
or even to overcome it. ,• ♦ 

Another general remark will not be out of place here, which 
is, that as me children of the cultivated cl^cs grow up, a 
great contwidiction appears. I refer to the fact, that they are 
urged ard trained, by parents and teacher,*to.deport them¬ 
selves moderately, intelligently, and even wisely; to give pain 
to no one from petulance or arrogance, and to suppress oil the 
evil impulscB wm m ay be developed in them; but yet, on 
the other hand, vhilc the young ueatures are eu^ged m this 
discipline, they nave to suffer from others that wnic^in them 
is reprimanded and punished. In this way, the poor things 
arc brought into a sad strait between the natural and civilised 
states, and after restraining tTicmsclves for a while, break out 
according to their characters into cunning or violcn^. 

Force 18 rather to be put down by force; but a well-disposed 
child, inclined to love and sympathy, liM little to oppose to 
scorn and ill-will. Though 1 managed pretty well to keep off 
the active assaults of uiy companions,*! was by no means 
equal to them in sarcasm and aouse; because he who merely 
defends himself in such cases, is always a loser. Attacks of 
this sort, consequently, when fliey went so far as to exmte 
anger, were repelled with physical ibrcc, or at least excited 
sti^ge Tcficctiojjis in me, which could not be without results. 
Among other ad-rontages which my ill-wishers grudged me, 
was the pleasure I took in the relations that accrued to the 
family fram my grand&ther’s position of SchultheiM, since, as 
ho was the first of his class, mis had no small efi^ct on tlmse 
belonging to him. Once, when after the holding of the Pi^ierS* 
court, 1 appeared to pride mysdf on having seen my grand¬ 
father in me midst of the council, one step higher than the 
rest, enthroned, os it were, under the portrait of the Emperor, 
one of the boys said to me in derision, that like the peacock 
eontemplatiug his fbet, 1 should cast my ^es bock to my 
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paternal grand&iiier, who had been keeper of the WUlow-inn, 
and would never have aspired to thrones and coronets. 1 
replied timt I was in no wise asharoed of that, as it was the 
glory and honour of our native city that all its citizens might 
consider each other eqiial, and every one derive profit and 
honour from his exertions in his own way. I was sorry only 
tilat the good man had hfeen so long dead; for I hod often 
yearned to Joio^him in person, had many times gazed upon 
his likeness,''nayr had visited his tomb, and had at least 
derived pleasure fix)m the inscription on the simple menu* 
ment of that past existence to which I was indeb^ for my 
own. Another ill-wisher, who was the most malicious of all, 


took the first asifict and whispered something in his ear, while 
they still looked at me scornfully. My already began 
to rise, and I challenged them to speak out. “ What is more, 
then, if you will have it,” continued the fipt, this one thinks 
you might go looking about a long time befq^ you could find 
your gn^d&ther!” I now threatened them more vehemently 
if they did not more clearly explain themselves. Ihereupon 
they brought forward on old story, which they pretended to 
have overheard from their parents, th&t my &ther was the son 
of some gminent man, while that good citizen had shovm him¬ 
self willing to take outwardly the paternal office. They hod 
the impud^ce to produce all sorte of arguments; as, for 
example, that our property como exclusively from our grand¬ 
mother, that the o^dr colUteral relations, who lived in Fried- 
burg and other places, were all alike destitute of property, 
and other reasons of the sort, which could merely denve their 
weight from maUce. 1 listened to them mom composedly than 
they expected, for they stood ready to fly the very moment 
that I should make a gesture as if I woifld seize their hair. 
But I replied quite calmly, and in substance, “ that even this 
was no great injury to me. Life was such a boon, that one 
mi^t be quite indifferent as to whom one had to tbanV for 
it, since at least it must be derived firom Grod, before whom 
we all were equals.” As they could make TKifhiTig of it, they 
let the matter drop for this time; we went on pl^mg together 
as beibre, which Mnnng ’ children is an ^proved mode of 
reconciliation. 

Still these spitefdl words inoculated me with a sort of moral- 
disease, vrhioh crept on in secret. It wooU not hare dis. 
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pleased me at all to have been the gjtmdson of any person of 
consideration, even if it had not been in the most mwiul way. 
My acuteness followed up the scent—my imagination was 
excited, and my sagacity put in requisition. I began to inves¬ 
tigate the all^tiou, and mvented or found jbr it new grounds 
of probability. I had heard little said of my grandfather, 
except that ^ likeness, together wi^ my grandmother's, had 
hung in a parlour of the old house; both of*which, sfter the 
building of the new one, had been kept in ms upper chamber. 
My grandmother must have been a very handsome woman, and 
of the same age as her husband. I remembered, also, to have 
scon in her rofim the miniature of a handsome gentleman in 
uniform, with star and order, which, after *hcr death, and 
during the confusion of house-building, had disappeared with 
many other small pieces of furniture, llicse, and many other 
things, 1 put tt^ther in my childish head, and exercised that 
modem poeticsd talent which coutriACS to obtain the sympa¬ 
thies of the whole cultivated world by a marvellous ipmbiua- 
tion uf the important events of human life. 

But as I did not venture to trust such an affeir to any one, 
or even to ask the most remote questions concerning it, I was 
not wanting in a secret diligence, in order to get, if irossible, 
somewhat nearer to the matter. I bad het^ it explicitly 
maiutoined, that sons often bore a decided resemblance to 
their fathers or grandfathers Many of our friends, especially 
Councillor Schneider, a frk-ud of me ftSnily, were connected 
by business with all the prinees and noblemen of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, of whom, including both the .niUng and the younger 
branches, not a few hot^ estates on thu Bhine and Maine, and 


in the intermediate country, and who at times honouied their 
faithful agents wjth their portraits.’ These, which I had often 
seen on the walls from my infancy', I now regarded with re¬ 
doubled attention, seeking whether I could not detect some 
resemblance to my father or even to myself whieh ton often 
happened to load me to any degree of certainty. F'^-r now 
it was the eyes of this, now the nose of that, which setmed 
to indicate some relationship. Thus these marks led mo 
delusively backwards and forwards; and though in the end I 
was compelled to regard the repro^ as a completely empty 
• tale, the impression remained, and I could not from time to 
time refrain from privately calling up and testing all the noble- 
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men whose images had remained veiy clear in my iiinc^. Sc 
true is it that whatever inwardly confirms man in his self- 
conceit, or flatters his secret vamty, is so h^hly desirable to 
him, that ho docs not ask further, whether in other respects it 
may turn, to his honour or his disgrace. 

But instead of mingling here serious and even reproachful 
reflections, I rather turn tay look away from those beautiful 
times; for who Is able to speak worthily of the ftilncss of 
childhood ? ?«Ve •pannot behold the little creatures whicli flit 
about Ix'fore us otherwise tiion with delight, nay, with admira¬ 
tion ; for they generally promise more thw they perform, and it 
seems that nature, among the other roguish fricks that she 
pkys us, here ifiso especially designs to make sport of us. 
Ihc first organs she bestows upon children coming into the 
world, arc o^pted to the nearest immediate condition of the 
creature, which, unassuming and artless, makes use of them 
in the readiest wa^ for its present purposes. The child, con¬ 
sidered in and for itself, wim its equals, and in relations suited 
to its powers, seems so intelligent and rational, and at the same 
rime so easy, cheerful, ond clever, that one can hardly wish it 
farther cultivation. If children grew up according to early 
indications, wo should have nothing but geniuses; but growtK 
is not merdy development; the various organic systems which 
constitute one man, spring one from another, follow caiih 
other, change into each other, supplant oich other, and even 
consume each other; %o that after a time scarcely a trace is to 
be found of many aptitudes and manifestations of ability. 
Even when flie talents of the man have on the whole a decided 
direction, it vrill be hard for the greatest and most experienced 
connoisseur to declare them beforehand with confidence, 
although afterwards it is esisy to remark what has pointed to 

a future.' 

✓ 

By no means, therefore, is it my design- wholly to comprise 
riie stories of my childhood in these fiist books; bat I will 
rather afterwards resume and continue many a t^ead which 
ran through the early years lumoticed. - Here, however, I 
must remark what on increasing influence the incidents of the 
war gradually exercised iq>on our sentiments and mode of life. 

The peaceful citizen stands in a wonderful relation to tho 
great events of the world. They already excite and disquiet him 
from a distance, and even if they do not touch him, he can 
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scarcely refrain from on opinion and a sympathy. Soon he 
takes a side, aa his character or external circumstances may 
determine. But when such (rrand fatalities, such important 
changes, draw nearer to him, then with many outward ineon. 
Tcnicnces remains that inward discomfort, which doubles and 
sluirpciis the evil and destroys the good which is still possible. 
Then he has really to suffer from mends and foes, often more 
from those than ^m these, and he knows neft how to^ secure 
and preserve either his interests or his inclinaticuis. 

The year 1757, which still passed \fi perfectly civic tranquil¬ 
lity, kept xis, Yievcrthelcss, in great uneasiness of mind. Per* 
haps no oth'.r was more fruitful of events than this. Conquests, 
AchicvcireDts. misfortuucs, restorations, followed one upon 
nnotlicr, swallowed up and seemed to destroy each other; yet 
the imago of Frederick, his name and glory, soon hoveitnl 
amin al>ovo all. The enthu^sm of bis worshippers grew 
nhvays stronger ond more animated, the hatred of his enemies 
tno:c bitter, and the diversity of ojnnion, which sepaiutcd even 
families, contributed ^ot a little to isolate citiisens, ah^eody 
sundered in many ways and on other grounds. For in a city 
like Frankfort, where tliree feljgions divide the inhabitant 
into three unequal masses, whore only a few men, even of the 
ruling frith, can attain to political power, there must be many 
wealthy and educated pers^jus who ore thrown back upon 
themselves, and, by means of studies and tastes, form for 
themselves on individual and secluded existence. It will bo 
necessary for us to speak of such men, now and hereafter, if 
we ore to bring before ns the peculiarities of a Fi itnkfort 
citizen of that time. ^ 

frther, immediacy after his retom from his travels, had 
in his own way ^rmed the de8ign,*t)iai to prepare himself for 
tiic service of the city, he would imdertokc one of the subor¬ 
dinate offices, and discharge its duties without emolument, if 
it were conferred upon him widiout balloting. In the con¬ 
sciousness of hfr good intentions, and according to hin way of 
thinking and the conception which he had of himseil, •>0 
believed that he deserved such a distinction, which indeed was 
not coBformable to law or precedent. Consequently, when his 
suit was rejected, he fell into ill-humour and disgust, vowed 
that he would never accept of any place, and in ord^ to 
render it impossible, procum the title of Imperial Councillor, 
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which the Schultheiss and elder Schbffen hear as a B]>ecial 
hongm*. He hod thus made himself an equal of the highest, 
and coidd not b^m again at the bottom. The same impulse 
induced him also to woo the eldest daughter of the Schulthciss, 
so that he was excluded from the coimcil on thin side also. 
He was flow of that number of recluses who never form them¬ 
selves into a society. They are as much isolated in respect to 
eacli other as thoy are in r^ard to tlie whole, and the more 
so as iti this ^lysion the character becomes more and more 
uncouth. Afy fa^cr, in 1^ travels and in ^e world which he 
hiul seen, might have formed some conception of a more 
elegant and liberal mode of life than was, perhaps, common 
among his fellow-citisens. In this respect, however, be was 
not entirely witliout predecessors and associates. 

The name of Upi'eitbach is well known. At that time 
there was a Schoff von Uffenba^,who was generally respected, 
lie bad been in Italy, had aj^lied himself pailicululy to 
music, san^ an agreeable tenor, and having brought home a 
fine collection of pieces, concerts and oralorios weie performed 
at his house. Now, as he sang in these himself, and held 
musicians in great favour, it was not tliought altogether suit¬ 
able to his dignity, and his invih^ guests, as well os the 
other people of the country, allowed themselves many a jocose 
remark on the matter. 

I remember, too, a Babon yon Haikxl, a rich nobleman, 
who being man-ied, h'lt childless, occupied a charming house 
in the Antonius-st^t, fitted up withlall the appurtenances 
of a dignified position in life. H« also possessed good 
pictures, engravings, antiques, and miah else which generally 
accumulates with oollecturs and loven of art. From time 
to time ho asked the more noted persoAges to dinner, and was 
beneficent in a oarciul way of his oiA, since' he clothed the 
poor in his own house, but kept backjtheir old nigs, and gave 
them a weekly charity, on coi^tion ^that they should present 
themselves every time elean and neat in the clothes bestowed 
on them. I can recall him but indistinctly, a» a genial, well, 
made man; but more clearly his auction, which 1 attended 
irom beginning to end, and, partly by command of my fiither, 
IMirtly ^m my own impulse, purcha^ many things that are 
still to be found in my oolieotions. 

At on earlier date than this —e o early that I eoaroely eet 
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eyes upon him—Jonx Michael ton Loek gained consider* 
able repute in the literary world, as well as at Frankfort* 
Not a native of »ankfort, he settled there, and married a 
sister of my grandmother Textor, whose moiden-name was 
Lindheixn. Familiar with the court and political world, and 
rejoicing in a renewed title of nobility, he had acquired repu* 
tation by daring to take part in tiie rorious excitements which 
arasc ill Church and State* He wrote thc^Count qf^ Jtiverat 
a didactic romance, the subject of which is mad# apparent by 
the second title, or, the Honest at Court.” Ihis work 
was well received, because it insisted on morality even in 
courts, whe^j prudence only is generally at home; and ^us 
his labour broi^ht him applause and respect** A second work, 
for that very reason, would bo accompanied by more danger* 
He %vrotc 7%e Only True Jielu/ion^ a book designed to ad* 
vance tolerance, cs^iocially between Lutherans and Calvinists* 
But hero he got in a controversy with the theologians: one 
Dr* Benner, of Giessen, in poiricular, wrote ogainst him. 
Von Locn rejoined; the contest grew violent and personal, 
and the unpleasantness which aiose from it enusod him to 
accept the office of Prcsidcnt*at Lingcn, which Frederick II. 
offeved him, supposing that he w*as on enlightened, unpreju* 
diced man, ond not averse to the new riews that more exten* 
sively obtained in France* Ilia former countrymen, whom he 
left in some di^leasure, n\erred that ho was not contented 
there, nuy, could not bo so, as a place like Lu^n was not to 
be compeu^ with Frankfort* My fhther also doubted whether 
the President would bo happy, and a»sf ited that the good uncle 
would have done better not to coma'ct himself with ilic king, 
as it was generally hazardous to get too near him, cxtntordinaiy 
sovereign as he undoubtedly ww f for it had been seen how 
'disgracefully thd iamous Voltaire had been arrested in Frank* 
fort, at the requisition of the Prussian Kesident Freitag, 
though ho had formerly stood so high in favour, and had been 
regaled as die king's teacher in IVench poetry* Hiere was 
no want, on such occasions, of reflections and examples, iv 
w^aru one against courts and princes’ service, of which a native 
Frankforter could scarcely form a conception. 

An excellent man. Dr. Orth, I will only mention by name, 
because here I have not so much to erect a monument to 
the deserving citizens of Franldbrt, but rather refer to them 
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60 foi forth as their renown or personal character had some 
influence upon me in my earliest years. Dr. Orth was a 
wealthy man, and was alKi of that number who .ncrer took 
part in the (^oveinment, although p^ectly qualified to do so by 
his knowledge and penetration. The antiquities of Oermany, 
and more especially of Franldbrt, have been much indebted to 
him; he publisbea remniks on the so-called Reformation of 
Franl^tX, a work in which the statutes of the state ore col¬ 
lected. The histo^cal portiems of this book 1 diligently read 
in my youth. # 

Von Ocesrnstein, the eldest of the three brothers whom 
I have mentioned above as our neighbours, hod not been 
remarkable during his lifetime, in consequence of bis recluse 
habits, but became the more remarkable after his death, by 
leaving behind him a direction that common working-men 
should cany him to the grave, early in the morning, in perfect 
silence, and without an attendant or follower. This was done, 
and the aflhir excited great attention in the city, where they 
were accustomed to the most pompous funen^. All who 
discharged the ciutomary offices on such occasions, rose against 
the innovation. But the stout }»triciah found imitators in, all 
classes, and though such ceremonies were derisively colled ox- 
burials,* they came into feshion, to the advantage of mrmy of 
the more poorly-provided families, while funeral parades were 
less and less in vogue. I bring forward this cii'cuinstaucc, 
because it presents one of the earlier symptoms of that ten¬ 
dency to humility and equality, which in second half of 
the last century was manifested in so many ways, from above 
downwards, and broke out in such unlook^.for cflects. 

Nor was there any lock of antiquarian amateurs. There 
were cabinets of pictures, cdllections of cngrayii^, while the 
curiosities of our own country specially were zealously sought 
and hoarded. The older decrees and mandates of the imperial 
city, of which no collection had been prepared, were carefully 
searched for in print and mannscript, arranged in the order of 
time, and preserved with reverence, as a tr^ure of natire 
laws and customs. The portraits of Frankforters, wbicli 
existed in grrat number, wme also brought together, and 
formed a special department of the cabinets. 

* A pan apos the ume of Ocbseaiteiii.—IVaiu. 
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Suqh men my father ap^rs generally to have taken as his 
models. He was wanting in none of die qualities that pertain 
to an upright and respectable citizen. Thus, after he had 
built his bouse, he put his property of every sort into order. 
An excellent collection of maps by Schenck and other 
geographers at that time eminent, the aforesaid decrees and 
mandates, the portraits, a chest of hncient weapons, a case of 
rcmai'kablcYcnetion glasses, cups and goblc&, natural curiosi¬ 
ties, works in irary, bronzes, and a hundre(Voth«- things, wci'c 
separated and displayed, and I did not fail, whenever on 
auction occurred, to get some commission for the increase of 
his possessions, 

I must still speak of one important family, of which I had 
heard strange things since my earliest years, and of some of 
whose members I myself livM to see a great deal that was 
wonderful—I mean the Senkekhefos. Ihc father, of whom 
1 have little to say, was on opulent man. He hod three suns, 
who even in their youth uniformly distinguished thcmsclTCS 
as oddities. Such things arc not well received in a limited city, 
whci'c no one is suffered to rendirr himself conspicuous, either 
for. good or evil. Nicknames «nd odd stories, long kept in 
incmo^, arc generally the fruit of such singularity. The 
father Uved at the comer of Hare-street {Haamgatse), which 
took its name fixim a sign on the house, t^t represented one 
hare at least, if not three hares. They consequently called 
these three brothers only the three HIms, whi^ ni<^-name 
they could not nhnlfR off for a long while. But as great 
endowments often announce themsebxs in youth in the form 
of singularity and. awkwardness, so was it also in liiis ease. 
The eldest of the brothers was the Reichahojrath (Imperial 
Councillor) voti Senkenbcig aftt'fwards so celebrated. The 
second was admitted into the magistracy, and displayed 
eminent abilities, which, however, he subsequently abused in 
a pettifo^ing and even infiunous. way, if not to the iniury 
of his native city,' cmitainly to friiat of his coDeogucs. 'Phe 
third brother, a physiinaii man of great integrity, but wuo 

practised littte, and that only in high fhmilies, preserved even 
in his old age a somewhat whunsical exterior. He was 
always very neatly dressed, and was never seen in the street 
otherwise in shoes and stockings, with a well-powdered 
cu'led wig, and his hat under hu arm. He w^cd on 
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rapidly, but with a singular sort of stagger, so that he was 
sometimes on one and sometimes on other side of the 
way, and fomed a complete agzag as he went, llic wags 
said that he made this irr^:ular step to get out of the way 
of the departed souls, who might follow him in a straight 
line, and that he imitated those who arc aihiid of a cro¬ 
codile. But all these je^ and many merry sayings were 
transformed at laAc into respect for him, when he devoted his 
handsome dwaUing^housc in Escheuheimcr-strect, with comt, 
garden, and all other appurtenances, to a medical establish¬ 
ment, where, in addition to a hospital designed exclusively 
for the citizens of Frankfort, a botanic garden, an anatomical 
theatre, a chomi&il'laboratory, a considerable library, and a 
house for the director, were msdtuted in a way of wUcli no 
university need have been ashamed. 

Another eminent man, whose efficiency in the neighbour¬ 
hood and whose writings, rather than his presence, hod a 
very important influence upon me, was Cbabxes Fbedebicx 
VON Moseb, who was peipetuoUy referred to in our district 
for his activity in business. He also l}ad a character essen- 
tially moral, which os the vices 'of human nature frequently 
gave him trouble, inclined him to the so-cnllcd pious. Thus, 
what Von Loen bad tried to do in respect to court life, he would 
have done for business-life, introducing into it a more con¬ 
scientious mode proceeding. The great number of small 
German courts gave rise to a multitude of princes and ser¬ 
vants, the former of whom desired unconditional obedience, 
while the latter, for the moat port, would work or serve only 
according to their own convictions. Thus arose an endless 
conflict, and .rapid changes and e^tlosions, because the effects 
of an unrestricted course or proceeding become much sooner 
noticeable and injurious on a small scale thnn on a large one. 
Many families were in debt, and Imperial Commissions of 
Debts were appointed: others found themselves sooner or 
later on the same road; while the officers either reaped 
an unconscionable j^ofit, or conseieatioaslv made themselves 
disagreeable and odious. Moser wished to act os a statesman 
and man of business, and here his hereditary talent, cultivated 
to a profession, gave him a decided advantage; but he at the 
same time wished to act as a man and a mtizm, and surrender 
u little 08 possilfle of his moral dignity. ^ Pnno* and 
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S 0 rvant, his Daniel in ihe Ltont' Dm, his Relict, paint 
throughout his own condition, in which he felt himself not 
indeed tortured, but always cramped. They all indicate im< 
patience in a condition, to the bearings of which one cannot 
reconcile oneself, yet finm which one cannot get free. With 
this mode of thirilriTig and feeling, he was, indeed, often 
compelled to seek other employments, which, on account of his 
great clcrcmcss, were never wanting. I r&nember Jxim as a 
pleasing, active, and at the same time genl^ man. 

The name of Klopbtock had alraady produced a great effect 
upon us, even at a distance. In the outset, people wondered 
how so excellent a man could be so strangely named; but 
they soon got accustomed to this, and thought no more of the 
meaning of the syllables. Inmy&ther’slimaryl hod hitherto 
found only the earlier poets, especially those who in his day had 
gradually appeared and acquired fame. AU these had written 
in rhyme, and my fether held rhyme as indispensable in poetical 
works. Canitz, Hagedom, DroUinger, Ge^rt, Creuz, Haller, 
stood in a row, in hmdsomc calf bindings, to these were added 
Neukii'ch's Telemachut, Ko^pen’s Jenualem Delivered, and 
other translations. I had from my childhood diligently read 
through the whole of these works, and committed portions to 
memory, whence 1 was often called upon to amuse the company. 
A vexatious on the other hand opened upon my fether, 
when tlirough Klc^tock's Meseiah, verses, which seemed 
to him no verses, became an object df public admiration.* 
He had taken good care not to buy this l^k; but the friend 
of the family, Councilor Schnei^, smuggled it in, and 
slipped it into the handn of my mother h^ childruu. 

On this man of business, who read but.little, the Meaetah, 
as soon as it appeared, made a pbwerful impression. Those 
pious feelings, so naturally expressed, and yet so beautifully 
elevated, that agreeable language, even if consideTed merely 
as harmonionB prose, had so won the otherwise dry man of 
business, that he regeuded the first ten cantos, of which atone 
we are properly speaking, as the finest Book of Devotion, and 
once eveiy year in Passion week, when he managed to escape 
from business, read it quietly through W himself, and thus 
refreshed himself for the entire year, u the beginning he 


* Tbe Mettiak is written is hexameter Terw.-> ZVom. 
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thought to communicate his emotions to his old friend; but 
he was much shocked when forced to perceive an incurable 
dislike cherished against a book of BU(m 'f’aluablc substance, 
merely because of what appeared to him an indifferent cx« 
tcmol form. It may readdy be supposed that their conver¬ 
sation often reverted to this topic; but both parties diverged 
moi-c and more widely fibm each other, thi^ were violet 
scenes, and the compliant man was at last pleased to be silent 
on his favourite Tork, that he might not lose, at the some 
time, a friend of his youth, and a good 

It is the most natmal wish of cvci^ man to make proselytes, 
and how much did our friend find hunself rewarded in secret, 
when he discovefud in the rest of the family hearts so openly 
disposed for his saint. The copy which ho used oxdy one week 
during the year, was devoted to us all the remaining time. 
My mother kept it secret, and we children took possession of 
it when we could, that in leisure hours, hidden in some nook, 
we might leom the most striking passages by heart, and par¬ 
ticularly might impress the most tend^ as well os the most 
violent parts on our memory, as quickly as possible. 

Porcia's dream we recite cn a sort of rivalry, and divided 
between us the wild dialogue of despair between Satan and 
Adromclecb, who have been cast into the Red Sea. The first 
part, as the strongest, had been assigned to me, and the 
second, as a little more pathetic, was xmdertaken 1^ my 
sister. The alternate and horrible but well-sounding curses 
flowed only thus from our mouths, and we seized every 
opportunity to accost each other with these infernal phrases. 

Oae Saturday evening, in winter-->my fkther always had 
himself shaved over night, that on Sunday morning he might 
dress himself for churm at his ease—^we set on a foots^l 
behind the stove, and muttered our customary imprecations in 
a tolerably low voice, while the barber Tms putting on 
lather. But now Adiumdech hod to lay his iron hands on 
Satan; my sister seized me with violence, and redted, softly 
enough, but with mcreasing passion 

" Owe me tlime ud, I intreat thee, will worahip thee, if then reqnirest, 
Thee, thou monater abandoned, ves thee, of all criming bladcest; 

Aid me, I snffer the torturee of death, which is nogefbl, eternal, 

^Onee, In the timei gone by; with ■ hM fierce hate I conld bate thee, 

Now 1 can hate thee no more I E’en this if the ibarpeet of tortoree." 


Sunday meal. 
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Thus far all went on tolerably; but loudly^ witb a dreadful 
voice, she cried the following words* 

** How am 1 cniibed 1'* 

The good surgeon was startled, and emptied the lather^basin 
into my Other’s bosom* There was a great uproar, and a 
severe investigation was held, especially with respect to the 
mischief yrhi<m might havo been done if the shaving had 
been actually going forward* In order t<^* relirve ourselves 
of all suspicions of wantonness in the affair, we confessed oui 
Satanic characters, and the misfortune occasioned by the 
hexameters f^as so apparent, that they were again condemned 
and banished* • * 

Thus children and common people are accustomed to trans« 
form the great and sublime into a s^rt, and even a ^iest ; and 
how indeed could they oth^wise abide and tolerate &t } 
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Ax that time the general interchange of personal good wislies 
made the city very lively on New Year’s day. Those who 
othenrise did nott^eosily leave home, donned their best clothes, 
that for a moment they<m^ht bo ftiendly and courtcoiis to 
their friends and patrons. The festivities at my grandihthcr’s 
house on this day were pleasures particularly desired by us 
children. At baily dawn the grandchildren had already 
assembled there to hear the drums, oboes, clarionets, trumpets, 
and comets played upon by the military, the city musicians, 
and whoever el^ might furnish his tones. The New Year's 
gifts, sealed and superscribed, were divided by us childi'cn 
among the humbler congratulators, mid, as the d^ advanced, 
the number of those of higher mnk increased. Inc relations 
and intimate friends appeared first, .then the subordinate offi* 
eials; even the gentlemen *qf the council did not. foil to pay 
their i-cspects to the SchnltAeitSf and a select number were 
entertained in the evening in rooms which were else scarcely 
opened throughout the year. The tarts, biscuits, marchpane, 
and sweet wine hnd the greatest chaiiu for the children, and, 
besides, the SchulthiUs and the two Burgomasters annually 
received from some institutioQB some Article of silver, which 
was then bestowed the grandchildren ahd godchildren in 
regular gradation. La fine, wh small festival was not wanting 
in any of -those things which usually glorify'the greatest. 

The New Year’s day of 1759 approached^, as desirable and 
pleasant to us children as any preceding one. but full of im¬ 
port and foreboding to older persons. To the passage of the 
French troops people certainly had become accustomed, and 
they liappcncd often, but they had been most frequent in the 
lost days of the past year. According to the old usage of an 
imperial town, warder of the chief tower sounded his 

trumpet whenever troops approached, and on this New 
Years day ho would not leave which was a sign that 
large bodies were in motion on several sides. I^ey actually 
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nuu'chcd lliroiigh the city in greater masses on this day, and llio 
people ran to see them pjiss by. We had generally ^en used 
to sec them go through in small parties, but these gindimlly 
. swelled, and there was neither power nor inclination to stop 
them. In short, on the 2nd of January, after a column had 
come thixiugh Sachsenlinusen over the bridge, tlirough the 
Fahrgnssc, us for as the I'ulice Guo^ House—it halted, oTcr- 
powered the small company which escorted ^ took possession 
of the before-mentioned Guard House, marched down the 
Zeilo, and after a slight resistance, the main gifiird were also 
obliged to yield. In n moment the pcace^ streets wore 
turned into a scene of war. The troops remained and 
bivoimckcd there until lodgings were provided for them by 
regular biiletting. 

This unc.\peotcd, and, for many years, unheard-of burden 
weighed heavily upon the ccmfoiiable citizens, and to none 
could it be more cumbersome thaiA to my &thcr. who >vas 
obliged to take foreign military inhabitants into his srarcely 
finished house, to open for them his well-furnished reception 
rooms, which were generally dosed, and to abandon- to the 
caprices of strangers all that ho had been used to arrange and 
keep so carefully. Siding as he did with the Prussians, he 
was now to find himself besieged in his own chambers by tbc 
I^nchit was, according to his way of thinking, the greatest 
misfortune that could happen to him. Had it, however, been 
possible for hinv to have Uiken the iqattcr more easily, he 
might have saved himsclfand us many hours, since he spoke 
French well, and could deport himself with dignity and grace 
in the daily intercourse of life. For it was the lUng's Lieu- 
tennnt who was quartered on us, and he, although .i military 
person, had only to settle civil or^urrcnces, dispuh’s between 
soldiers and citizens, and questions of debt and quarrels. 
This was the Count Thorane, a native of Grasse in Provence, 
not far from Antibes; a tall, thin, stem figure, with a fime 
much disfigured by the small pox, blade fiery eyes, ai>d a d%- 
nified, reserved demeanour. His first entrance was at once 
fixTourable for the inmates of house. They spoke of the 
different apailments, some 'of which were to be given up, and 
others retained by the fiimily; and when the Count heard a 
picture-room mentioned, he immedktely requested permission, 
although it was already night, at least to give a buty look at 
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tlic pictures by candlelight. He took extreme pleasure in 
these things, beliavcd iathe most obliging manner to m}' father, 
who aceompauied him, and when he heard that the greater 
pui-t of tlie artists were still living, and resided in Frankfort 
and its neighbourhood, he assured us that he desired nothing 
moi-o than to know them as soon as possible, and to employ 
them. , 

But even this .sympathy in respect to art could not change 
my father's feelings nor bend bis character. He pennitted 
what he coulh nolTprevcn^ but kept at u distance in inactivity, 
and the uncommon state of things around him was intolerable 
to him, even in the veriest trifle. 

Count Thoranp behaved himself meanwhile in on exemplary 
manner. He wotJd not even have his maps nailed on the 
walls, that he might not injure the new hangings. His people 
were skilful, quiet, and oraerly; but, in truth, as during the 
whole day and a part of the night there was no quiet with him, 
one complainant quickly following another, arrested persons 
being brought in and led out, and all officers and adjutants being 
admitted to his presence ;—ea, moreover, the Count kept an 
open table eveiT day; it made hi the nioderately-sised house, 
arrai^d only tor a fiunily, alhd vrith but one open staircase 
running flem top to bottom, a movement and a buzang like 
that in a beehive, although everything was managed with 
moderation, gravity, and severity. 

As mediator between the irritable master of the bouse, who 
became daily more of a hypochondriac self-tormentor, and his 
weU-intentioned, but and precise military guest, there 
was a pleasant interpreter, a handsome, corpulent, lively man, 
who was a citizen of Frankfort, spoke fVench well, knew 
how to adapt himself to evmything, and only made a jest of 
many little annoyances, lliraugh him my mother had sent a 
representation to the Count of toe situation in which she was 
placed, owing to her husband's state of mind. He had ex¬ 
plained flie matter so skilfljby—had laid before bim the new 
and scarcely flimishud^liomiu, toe natural reserve of the owner, 
his occupation in toe education of his family—and all that 
could be said to toe same eflbet, that toe Count, who in bis 
capacity took the greatest pride in toe utmost justice, intemty, 
and honourable conduct, resolved here also to behave in w 
exemplary manner to toose upon whom he was qiuutered, 
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and, indecdt ncrer swerved from this resolution under varying 
circumstances during the screral years he stayed witli us. 

My mother possessi^ some knowledge of It^an« a language 
not ^together unknown to any of the family; she therefore 
resolved to learn French immediately, for which purpose the 
interpreter, for whose child she had stood godmother during 
these stormy times, aud M’ho now tboreforo, as a gossip,* fait 
% i*odoublod interest in our house, devoted cnery spare moment 
to his child's godmother—for he lived directly opposlto^and 
above oil, ho taught her those phrases which she would be 
obliged to use in her personal inlcrcourse with the Count. 
This succeeded odmimbly. The Count was flattered by the 
paius tokca by the mistress of the hou^e ft her years, and as 
he had a chemul, witty rein in his ohaia^^r, and ho liked to 
exhibit a certain dry gallantry, a most friendly relation arose 
between them, and me alli<d godmother and father could 
obtain whatever they wanted from lum. 

As I said before, if it hod boon possible to cheer up my 
father, this altered state of things would have caused little 
inconvenience. The Count practised the severest disinterest* 
edness; he even declined rccenviug gifts which pertained to his 
situation; the most trifling thtflg which could nave borne the 
appearance of bribery, he r^ecteA angrily, and even punished. 
His peo])le were most strictly forbidden to put the proprietor 
of the ho\ise to the least c^ptmsc. We children, on the con- 
trary, were bountiiully suppUed from dessert. To give an 
idea of the simplicity of tim^, I must take this oppor¬ 
tunity to mention that my mother grit ved us excessivoly one 
day by throwing aAvay the ices which had been sent us from 
the tabic, because she would not belie^-e it possible for the 
stomach to bear real ice, howeveait might be sweetened. 

Besides tbesd dainties, which wtt gradually learned to enjoy 
and to digest with peifact ease, it was very agreeable for uh 
children to be in some measure released from flved hoars of 
study and strict discipline, facer's ill-humour increased, 
he could not resign himself unavoidable. be 

* The obsolete word V gossip’’ baa been revived u lU) eqaivalent for 
the Germaa But it should observed that tliis word oot 

only sigoiiies godfather, bat that the person whose child has another per¬ 
son for godfather godmother) is person’s or 

(fattinioe), 

v8 
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tormented himself, my moth^, the interpreter, the councilloTS« 
and all his friends, only to rid him of the Count I In vain 
they represented to him that under existing circumstances the 
presence of sxich a man in the house was an actual benefit, 
and that the rcmoral of the Coimt would be followed by a 
constant succession of offeers or of privates. None of these 
arguments had any effect. To him the present seemed so 


intolerable, that his indignation prevented his conceiving any¬ 
thing worse that could follow. 

In this way his*nctiTity, which he had been used chiefly to 
employ upon us, was crippled. The lessons he gave us were 
no longer required with the former exactness, and we tried to 
gratify our curiosity for military and other public proceedings 
as much as possible, not only at home, but also in the strecte, 
which was the more easily done, as the front door, open day 
and night, was guarded by sentries who paid no attention to 
the running to and fro of restless children. 

The many affairs which were settled before the tribtmol of 
the Royal Lieutenant had quite a peculiar charm, fixtm his 
Tun-Ving it a point to accompany his decisions with some witty, 
ingenious, or lively turn. What he decreed was strictly just, 
his manner of e^ressing it* whimsical and piquant. He 
seemed to have t^n the Duke of Ossuna as his model. 
Scarcely a day passed in which tiie interpreter did not tell 
some anecdote or other of this land to amuse ,U6 and my 
mother. This lively had mode a little collection of 8u<m 
Sclomonion decisions; but 1 ooly remember the general im¬ 
pression, and cannot recall to my mindly particular case. 

By degrees we became better at^BR^ted with tiic strange 
character of the Count. This man clearly understood his own 
peculiarities, and as there were times in which he was seized 
with a sort of dejection, hypochondria, or by'whatever name 
tve may call the evil demon, he withdrew into his room at 
snch hours, which were often lengtiiened into dajn, saw no one 
but his valet, and in urgent cases could not even be ^evailed 
upon to receive any one. But as soon as the Evil ^urit had 
him, he appeal^ as before, active, mild, and cheerfiil. It 
might inferred from the talk of his v^et, Saint Jean, a 
■m^, thin man of lively good-natnre, that in 1^ earlier years 
he h^ cauNod a great misfortune when overcome by this 
temper ; and that tuerefbre, in so important a position as hia, 
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exposed to the eyes of all the world, he had earnestly resolved 
to avoid similar aberrations. 

During the very first days of the Count’s residence with us, 
all the Frankfort artists, as Hirt, Schutz, Trautmann, Noth- 
nagel, and Junker, were called to him. They showed their 
finished pictures, and the Count bought what were for sale.. 
My pretty, light room in the gable-end of the attic was given 
up to him, and immediately turned into a c^inet and studio, 
for he designed to keep all the artists at work for a loflg time, 
especially ^ekatz of Darmstadt, whose pcnKil, particularly in 
simple' and natural ^presentations,'highly pleased him. He 
therefore closed to be sent from Grasse, where his elder 
brother possessed a handsome house, tbp dimensions of all 
the rooms and cabinets; then considered with the artists, the 
divisions of the walls, and fi.xed accordingly upon the size oi 
the lai^ oil-picturcs, which were not to to set in frames, but 
to be ^tened upon the walls like pieces of tapestry. And 
no^ the work went on zealously. Srokatz undertook countzy 
scenes, and succeeded extremmy well in his old people and 
children, which were copied directly firom nature. His yoimg 
men did not answer so well, thvjr were almost all too thin, and 
his women failed from the opposite cause. For as he had a 
little, fot, good, but implcasont-looking wife, who would let 
him have no model but herself, he could produce nothing 
agreeable. He was also obliged to exceed the usual size of 
his figures. His trees liad truth, but* the foliage nus over 
minute. He was a pupil of Brmkmaim, whose pencil in easel 
pictures is not contemjitible. 

Sebiitz, the landscaj^g painter, hud perhaps the best of the 
matter. He was thorou^dy master of the l&ine country, and 
of the sunny tone which animateait in the fine season. Nor 
was he entirely'unaccustomed to work on a huger scale, and 
then he showed no want of execution or keeping. His 
paintings were of a cheerful cast. 

Trautmann Itembrandiiz$d some Tesurrection-mirades out of 
the New Testament, and alongside of them set fire to villfl<?es 
and mills. One cabinet was entirely allotted .to him, as 1 
found from the designs of th* rooms. Ilirt piintod some 
good oak and beech forests. His cattle were praiseworthy. 
Junker, accustomed to the imitation of the most elaborate 
Dutclt, was least able to manage tois tapestzy-work, but he 
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condescended to ornament many compartments with flowers 
and fruits for a handsome price. 

As I had known all these men from my earliest youth, and 
had often visited them in their studios, and as the Count also 
liked to have me with him, I was present at the suggestions, 
consultations, and orders, us well as at the deliveries of the 
pictures, and ventured ^ speak my opinion freely when 
sketches and designs were handed in. I bad already gained 
among limateurs^ particidarly at auctions, which I attended 
diligently, the reputation of being able to tell at once what 
sinyluBtorical picture represented, whether taken from Biblical 
or Profane History, or from Mythology; and even if I did 
not always hit i^on the meaning of allegorical pictures, there 
was seldom any one present who understood it better than I, 
Often had I persuaded the artists to represent this or that 
subject, and 1 now joyfully made use of these advantages. I 
still remember writing a circumstantial essay, in which I 
described twelve pictures which were to exhibit the history of 
Joseph; some of them were executed. 

Alter these achievements, which were certainly laudable in 
a boy, I will mention a little disgrace which happened to me 
within this circle of artists. * I was well acquainted with all 
the pictures which had been from time to time brought into 
that room. My youthful curiosity left nothing unseen* or 
unexplored. I once found a little black box behind the stove; 
I did not fail to inv^tigate what might be ooncenled in it, 
and drew back the bolt without long deliberation, llie picture 
contained was certainly of a kind not usually exposed to view, 
and although I tried to bolt it again imme^ately, I was not 
uick enoi^h. The Count entei^ and cai^ht me—^Vho 
owed you to open that box he asked, with all his air of a 
Royal Lieutenant I had not much to say fbr myself^ and he 
immediately pronounced my sentence in a very stem manner: 

For eight days/’ said he, “ you slmll not enter this room.” 
I made a bow, and walked, out Even this order I obeyed 
most punctually, so that the good Seekatz, who was then at 
work in the room, was very much annoyed, for he liko<l to 
have me about him; and, out of a little spite, I carried my 
obedience so &r, that I left Seekatz's coffee, which I gcneridly 
Drought him, upon the threshold. He was then obliged to 
leave his work and fetch it, wliich he took so ill, that Lc almost 
conceived a dislike to me* 
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It BOW socms ncccsf^ory to state more circurostaBtially and) to 
make intelligible how, under tlioso cireutustanccs« I made my 
way with more or less ease tJivough tlie French language, which, 
however, I l^ad never Icurncd. Here, too, my natural gilt was 
of service to me, enabling me ca&ily to catch tlie sound of a 
language, its movement, accent, tone, and all other outward 
peculiarities. I knew many words iromthe Latin; Italian sug¬ 
gested 8tiU more; and by liKUmii^ to scrvqjits uud soldiers, 
sentries and >’i8itors, I soon pickl'd up so much that, i£ I could 
not join in conversation, I could Qt<iny into zndna^ single ques¬ 
tions and ansMTX's. All tlus, howevfcr, was little cotnnai'cd to 
the pi'oiit I dciivcd from the theatre. My grand£imex* had 
given me a free ticket, which I used daily^ in spite of my 
father's j‘eluctancc, by diut of my mother^ support. ITiorc I 
sat in tlie pit, before a foreign stage, and watched the more 
narrowly the movement and the expression, botli of gesture 
and speech, us I underatood little or uothing of what was said, 
and lhei*eforo could only derive entertainment from tlie action 
and the tone of voice. I understood least of comedy, because 
it was spoken rapidly, and related to the afioirs of common 
life, of the phrases of which*! knew nothing. Tragedy was 
not so oiten played, and the mc'Ssuivd step, the rhytW of the 
Alcx’Uidi'incs, the generality of the expression, made it more 
intelligible to me in every way. It was not long before I took 
up Kacine, which I Ibund in. my lather's library, and de¬ 
claimed the pieces to myself, in tho theatrical style and 
manner, as the organ of my cor and the organ of speech, so 
nearly akin to that, had cai^ht it, and this with considerable 
animation, although I could not pciccive the connexion of a 
whole speech. I even learned entire passages by rote, like a 
trained talking-bird, which was easier to me, from haring 
previously conflnitted to memory ^xaBsages from the Bible 
which ore generally unintelligible to a child, and nccustonied 
myscK to itjciting them in the tone of the IVotestant pj’t'AohorH, 
l*he versified French comedy was then much in : the 

pieces of Destouches, Marivaux, and Jm Chaussec, were 
produot'd. and I still remember di>*tinrtly many characteristic 
figiut!s. Of those of Moli^rc I recoUcctriess. What made 
the greatest impression upon me was the Jlypennuestra of 
Lenii^re, which, as a new piece*-was brought out with care and 
ollen re|ieuted, 'fho Devin du Village^ Roee et Cdla$^ AuneUe et 
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Lubin, made each a TCiy pleasant impression upon me. I caa 
even now recall the jroutbs and maidens decorated with 
ribands, and their gestures. It was not long before the wish 
arose in me to see the interior of the theatre, for which 
many opportunities were offered me. For as I had not always 
|^)aticncc to hear out the whole pieces, and often carried on all 
sorts of games with other children of my age in the corridors, 
and in the milder season even before the door, a handsome, 
lively b<;^ joined us, who beloi^cd to the theatre, and whom 
I him seen in many little ports, though only casually. He 
came to a better un^rstodcHng witli me than with the rest, as 
I could turn my French to account with him, and he the more 
attached hims^ to me because there was no boy of his age 
or bis nation at theatre, or anywhere in tiio neighbour¬ 
hood. AVe also went together at other times, as well as 
during the play, and even while the representations went on 
he seldom left mo in peace. He was a most delightful little 
braggart, chattered away charmingly and incessantly, and could 
^11 so much of his adventures, quarrels, and other strange 
incidents, that he amused me wonderfully, and I learned fi'om 
hun ill four weeks more of the languhge, and of the power of 
expressing myself in it, than ct<n lie imagined; so ^t no one 
imew how I had attained the foreign tongue dl at once, os if 
by inspiration. 

In the very earliest days of our acquaintaiico he took me 
^ith him upon the sta^, and led me especially to the foyers, 

’ where the actors and actresses remained during the intervals 
of the performance, and dressed and undress^. The place 
was neither convenient nor agreeable, for they had squeezed 
the theatre into a concert-room, so that there were no separate 
chambers for the actors behind the stage. A tolerably large 
room adjoining, which had formerly served fdr card-parties, 
was now mostfy used by bofft sexes in common, who appeared 
to feel as little ashamed before each other as before us children, 
if there was not always the strictest propriety in putting on or 
changing the articles of dress. I never seen anything of 
the kind before, and yet from habit after repeated visits, I 
soon found it quite natural. 

It was not long before a very peculiar interest of my own 
arose; Youi^ Dcrones, for-so i will call the boy whoso 
acquaintance I still kept up, was, with the exception of his 
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boasting, a youth of good manners and very cotirtcous de« 
tneonour. fie made me acquainted with his sister, a girl who 
WAS a few years older ^hnn wo were, and a very pleasant, well* 
grown girl, of regular form, brown complexion, bkek hair 
and eyes; her whole deportment had about it something quiet, 
oTOu sad. I tried to make myself agreeable to her in every way, 
but I could not attract her notice. ^ Young girls think tliem- 
sclvcs far advanced beyond younger boys, u^d while aspiring 
to young men, they assume the manner of an a\mt low^ards 
the boy whose first inclination is turned tow^Suds !hem.~-Witb 
a younger brother of his I hod no acquaintance. 

Often, wh^^n their mother had gone to rehearsals, or was out 
visiting, we met at her house to pUy nnd gmuse ourselves. 
1 never went there without presenting the fair one with a 
flower, a friiit, or something else, which she always received 
very courteously, and thinned mo for most politely, but I 
never saw her s^ look brighten, and found no trace of her 
having given me a fiuther thought. At last I fancied I bod 
discovered her secret. The boy showed me a crayon*drawing 
of a handsome man, behind his n^otlier's bed, which w as hung 
with elegant silk curtains, rem^u^king at the some time, with 
a sly look, that this w'os not ))a|fa, but just the some as papa; 
and as he glorified this man, and told me many tilings in his 
circumstantial and ostentatious manner, I thought I had dis¬ 
covered that the daughter might belong to the kthcr, but the 
other two children to the inti^te frieigl. I*thus explained 
to myself her melancholy look, and loved her for it all the 
more. 

My liking for this girl assisted me in bearing tbe extrava¬ 
gances of her brother, who was not always within bounds. I 
bad often to endure prolix accctu^ts of his exploits, how he 
had already ofteh fought, without wishing to injure the othci 

<ill for the mere soke of honour. He had always oontrh ed 
to disarm his adversary, and had then foigivcn btm: nay, he 
was such a good fencer, that he was once %*ery much peiple\ed 
by striking the sword of his opponent up into a high true * » 
that it was not easy to be got again. 

much fucllitated my risits to the theatre was, that 
my free ticket, coming f^m the hands of the Sv^adth^isty gave 
mo access to any of the seats, and therefore also to those in 
the proscenium. This was very deep, oiler tbe French stylei 
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and was bordered on botb sides with seats, which, surrounded 
by a low rail, ascended in several rows one behind another, 
BO that the first scuts were but a little elevated above the 
stage. Ihe whole was considered a place of sjxicinl honour, 
and was generally used only by officers, although the nearness 
of the actors destroyed, I %vill not say all illusion, but, in a 
measure, all enjoyment. ,T have thus experienced and seen 
with my own eyes the usage or obuse of which Voltaire so 
much complains.^ When die house was very full, and at 
the time troops Were pnssiitg through the town, officers of 
distinction strove for this place of honour, which was gene~ 
rally occupied already, some A)ws of benches and cltairs were 
placed in the proecfnium on the stage itself, and notliing re¬ 
mained for the heroes and heroines but to reveal their secrets 
in the very limited space between the uniforms and orders. 
I have- even seen the Hypermnestra performed under such 
circumstances. 

The cmlain did not fall between the acts, and I must yet 
mention a strange custom which I thought quite cxtraoi^i- 
nary, os its inconsistency with art, was to me, os a good 
German boy, quite unendurable.* llic thedtre was considered 
the greatest sanctuary, and any disturbance occurring there 
would have been instantly resented a-i the highest crime 
against the majesty of the public. Iherefore in dl comedies, 
t>vo grenadiers stood with their arms grounded, in full riew, 
at the two sides of tlie back scene, and were witnesses of all 
that occurred in the bosom of the family. Since, as I said 
before, the curtain did not &11 between acts, two others, 
while music struck up, relieved guard, by coming from the 
wings, directly in front of the fir^ who retired in the safiie 
measmred manner. Now, if such a pmctice was well fitted to 
destroy all that in the theatre is called illumon, this is the 
more striking, because it was done at a time when, occord- 
ii^ to Diderot's principles and examples, the most natural 
naturalness was required upon the stage, and a perfect decep¬ 
tion was proposed os the proper aim of theatrical art. I’l-a- 
gedy, however, was absolved from any such military-police 
regulations, and the heroes of antiquity had the right of 
gumfiiikg themselves,; nevertheless, the same greoadiors stood 
near enough behind the side-scenes. 

I will also mention that I saw Diderot’s “Father of a 
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Familj’," and “ Tlie Philosophers” of Polissot, and still per. 
fectly remember the figiire of the philosopher in the latter 
piece going upon all fours, and biting into a raw head of 
lettuce. 

•All this theatrical variety could not, however, keep us chil¬ 
dren always in the theatre. Iir fine weather we played in front 
of it, and in the neighbourhood, and committed all manner of 
absurdities, which, especially on Sundays and festivals, by no 
means corresponded to our personal appearance ^ for 2 ond my 
comrades tlicn appeared dressed'as 1 described myself in the 
tale, with the hat under the arm, and a little sWord, tlic hilt oi 
which was '^mamented with a huge silk knot. One day when 
we had long gone in this way, and Deronpsihad joined us. he 
took it into Ms head to assert to me that I hod insulted him; 
and must give liim satisfaction. I could not, in truth, con¬ 
ceive what was tho cause of this; but I accepted his chal¬ 
lenge, and was going to draw iny sword. However, he 
as^JI■cd me that in such coses it was customary to go to 
secluded spots, in order to be able to settle the matter more 
conveniently. We Aerefore went behind some bams, and 
placed ouiDelves in the prop(A‘ position. Ulie duel took place 
111 a somewhat theatrical style, ihe blades clashed, and the 
thrusts followed close upon each other; but in tbe heat of the 
combat he remained with the point of his sword locQ^d in 
the knot of my hilt. This was pierced through, and he 
•vssured me tliat he had received the wost complete satisfac¬ 
tion ; then embraced me, also theatrically, and wo went to 
the next' coffee-house to refrosh ourselves 'with a irlass of 
almond-milk after our mental agitation, and to knit more 
closely the old bond of friendship. 

On this occasion I will relate anc ther adventure which also 
happened to me at the thcatn-, although at a latpr time. I 
was sitting very quietly in the pit with one of my plajTuates, 
and we looked -with pleasui’c at a poa seul, which wui executed 
with much skill and grace by a pretty boy about oar o wn ago 
k—the son of a French dancing-nmstor who was passing tiu'o’' .;h 
the city. After the fashion of dancers, be was dressed in a 
close vest of red silk, which ending in a short hoop-petticoat, 
like a runner's apron, floated above the knee. Wc had given 
our meed of applause to this young artist xvitli tlie xvhole 
public, when—1 know not how—it occtui'cd to me to make a 
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moral reflection. I eaifl to my companion, “ How handsomely 
this boy was dressed, and how well he looked; who knows in 
how tattered a jacket he may sleep to-nightAll had 
already risen, but the crowd prerented our moring. A woman 
who had sat by me, and who was now standing close beside 
me, chanced to be the mother of the young artist, and felt 
much offended by my reflection. Unfortunately, she knew 
German enough to understand me, and spoke it just as much 



she would be bound he was as good os I, and his talents might 
probably procure* hjm a fortune, of which 1 could not even 
venture to dream. Ibis moral lecture she read me in the 
crowd, and made th(»e about me wonder what rudeness I had 
committed. As I could neither excuse myself nor escape from 
her, I was really embonassed, and when she paused for a 
moment^ said without thinking, Well! why do you make 
such a noise about it ?—^to-day red, to-morrow dead.”* These 
words seemed to strike the woman dumb. She stared at me, 
and moved away from me as elbon as it was in any degree 
possible. I thought no more of my words; only, some time 
aflerwards, they occurred to me, when the boy, instead of 
continuing to p^oim, became ill, and that very dangerously. 
Whether he died or not, I cannot say. 

. Such intimationB, hf an unseasonably or even improperly 
spoken word, were held in repute even by the ancients, and vt 
is very remarkable that the forms of belief and of superstition 
bavc always remained the same among all people and in all 
times. 

From the first day of frie* occupation of our city, there was 
no lack of constant aversion, especially for chifdren and young 
people. Flays and balls, parades, and marches through the 
town, attracted our attention in all directions. The la^ par¬ 
ticularly were ulways increasing, and the soldiers' life seemed 
to us very merry and agreeable. 

The residence of the King's Lieutenant at our house prO‘- 
cured us the advont^e of seeing by degrees all the distin¬ 
guished persons in the French army, and especially of 


* A Germsn prorerb, Heate rotb, morf^ todt" 
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beholding close at hand the leaders whose names had already 
been made known to us by reputation. Thus looked from 
stairs and landing*placc8, as if from galleries^ rery conveniently 
upon the generals who passed by. Before all I remember the 
PniifCE SouBisB as a handsome, courteous gentleman, but 
most distinctly the Maekchal be Bbooxid, who was a 
younger man, not tall, but well4>mlt, lively, active, and 
abounding in keen glances. * 

He often camo to the King's Lieutenant, an^ it was soon 
remarked that the conversation Wa& on weigh^ matters. ^Ve 
had scarcely become accustomed to naving strangers quartered 
upon us in tV.o first three months, than a rumour was obscurely 
circulated that the Allies were on the march, that Duke 
Ferdinand, of Brunswick was coming to drivo the French from 
the Maine. Of these, who could not boast of any especial 
success in war, no high opinion was held, and after the battle 
of Kossboeh it was thought they might be dispersed. The 
greatest confidence was placed in Ferdinand, and all 
those favourable to Prussia awaited with eagerness their dc* 
livery from the yoke hitherto borne My father was in some¬ 
what better spirits—my motllsr was apprehensive. She was 
M*isc enough to see that a small present evil might easily be 
cschangod for a great afiBiction; since it was but ^ plain 
that the French would not advance to meet the Duke, but 
would wait on attack in th<' neighbourhood of city. A 
defeat of the French, a flight, a dcfencetof the city, if it wore 
only to cover their rear and hold the bridge, a bombardment, 
a sack—all these presented themsdvo^ to the excited iiuagi-* 
nation, and gave onxievy to both parties. My mothci, who 
could bear everything but suspense, imparted her fean* to the 
Count throu^ the interpreter. •Sh^'^ received the answer 
usual in such coles: she might be quite easy, for there was 
nothing to fear, and ^ould keep quiet and mention the matter 
to no one. . 

Many troops passed through the city; we learned tiiat 
halted at Beigen. The coming and going, the riding and 
running constantly increased, and our house was in an uproar 
day and night. At this time I often saw Marshal de Broglio, 
always cheerful, always the same in look and manner, and I 
was afterwards pleased to find a man whose form had made 
such a good MQ Inating impression upon mo, so honouraUy 
mentioned in history. 
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Thus, after an unquiet Piussion-wcek, the Good-Friday of 
1759 arriTed. A ])i'ofound stillness announced the api)ronch- 
ing storm. We children were forbidden to quit the house: 
my fiitlier had no quiet, and went out. The battle began : 1 
ascended to the garret, wbere indeed 1 was preTcntcd seeing 
the country round, but could very well hear the thunder of 
cannon and the general discharge of musketry. After some 
hours 'vye saw the first symptoms of tho battle in a line of 
wagons, in v’hio^, the wounded, with various sad mutilations 
and gestures, were slowly diuwn by us, to he token to the con¬ 
vent of St. Mary, now tnmsformcd into a hospital. The com¬ 
passion of the citizens was instantly moved. Beer, wine, breadf 
and money Aver5‘distributed to those who were yet able to take 
them. But when, some time after, wounded and captive Ger¬ 
mans were seen in the train, the pit^ knew no limits, and it 
seemed as if everybody would strip himself of every moveable 
that he possessed to assist his sufibring countrymen. 

I'he prisoners, however, were an evidence of a battle un- 
fiivourablc to the allies. My father, whose party feelings mode 
him quite certain that these would come off victorious, had 
the riolcnt temerity to go foijtff to meet the expected victors, 
without thinking that the beaten party must pass over him 
in their flight. He first repaired to his garden before the 
Friedberg gate, where he found everything lonely and quiet, 
then he ventured to the Bomheim heath, where he soon 
descried various stragglers of the army, who were scattered 
and amused themselves by shooting at the boundary-stones, 
so that the rebounding lead whizzed round the head of the 
inquisitive wazulcrcr. He therefore considered it mure pru- 
deut to go back, and learned on enquiry what the report of 
the firing might have before informed hi^ ^hat all stoM well 
for the French, and that there was no thought of retreating. 
Reaching home in an ill-humour, the sight of his wound^ 
and captured countrymen brought him altogether out of his 
usual self-command. He also caused various donations to be 
given to the passers by, but only the Germans were to have 
them, which was not ^ways possible, as &te had packed 
together both friend and foe. 

My mother and we children, who had already relied on 
the Count’s word, and had therefore passed a tolerably quiet 
day, were highly rejoiced, and my motl^ doubly consoled, the 
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next day. when having consulted the oracle of her ti'cosur^ 
bos. hy the )H'iek of a needle, she received n very couifortable 
answer, lK)th for i)rcsent and future. We wislied our iuthcE 
eimilur llilth and 'feelings; wc flattcivd him as much as we 
could; we cutreated him to take some food, from which he 
had abstitiued all day; but he impulsed om* caresses and 
ev’ciy enjoyment, and betook himself to his chamber. Our 
joy, however, was not interrupted; the afMir was decided; 
the King's Lieutenant, who, against his habit, ihad been on 
horseback to-day, at last returned home, wLere his presence 
was move necessary than ever. We sprang to meet him, 
kissed ids ^.aiidB, and testified our delight, 'iliis seemed 
much to please him. “Well.” «nid he mfire kindly than 
usual, " 1 am glad also fur your sokes, my dear children." 
He immediately ordered that sweetmeats, sweet wine, and the 
host of everything should be given us, and went to his room, 
already surrounded by a crowd of the urgent, the deioandiug, 
and ihe suppliant 

Wc had now a fine collation, pitied our poor father who 
would not ))artakc of it, and prc;>sed our mother to call him 
in; but she, more prudent thoh well knew how distasteful 
such gifts would be to him. In the meantime she had pre* 
pored some supper, and would readily have sent a portion up 
to his room; but he never tolerated such an iiregularity oven 
in tlie most extreme coses: and after the sweet things were 
removed, we endeavoured to persuade liim to come down 
into the ordinary dining-room. At last he allowed himself to 
be persuaded unwillingly, and we ha^l no notion of the mischief 
which wo were prepariag for him an«l ourselves. Tl.c stair¬ 
case ran through &e whole house, along all the ante-rooms. 
My father in coming down had to go directly past the Count's 
apartment. This*ante-room was so full of people, that the 
Count, to get through much at once, resolved to come out, 
oud this happened unfortunately at the moment when my 
fiither destfcnded. The Count met bim cheerfully, greeted 
him, mid remarked, “ You will congratulate yourselves and 
us that this dangerous afioir is so happily tenmnated." " By 
no means I” replied my father in a rage; “ would that it had 
driven you to the de^^l, even if I had gone with you.” ITic 
Count restrained himself for a moment, and then broke out 
with wrath"—" You shall pay for this," cried he; “ you shall 
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find that you have not thus insulted the good cause and 
myself for nothing !’^ 

My fiither> meanwhile* ^me* down very calmly, seated 
himsell* near us, seemed more cheerful than before, and began 
to cat. We were glad of this, imconscious of the dange)X)U8 
method in which he had roUed tHe stone from his heart. Soon 
aftcrM*ai*ds my mother ^os called out, and wc had great 
plcasu^ in chattering to our hither hbout the sweet things 
the Count h^nl ^ven us. ^ Our mother did not return. At 
last the interpreter caine in. At a hint from him we were 
sent to bed; it wns already late, and wo willingly obeyed. 
After a night quietly slept through, wc heard of tho violent 
commotion wbfch»had shx^on the house the previous evening. 
The King's Lieutenant had instantly ordered my fother to m 
led to the guard-house. The sub^terns well know that he 
was never to be contradicted; vet they had often earned thanks 
by dolajfrig the execution of his orders. The interpreter^ 
whose presence of mind never forsook him, contrived to excite 
thin disposition in them very strongly. The tumult, more¬ 
over, was so great, that a delay brought with it its oum con¬ 
cealment and excuse. He, had called out mother, and 
put her, AS it were, into the hand.s of the adjutants, tliat by 
prayers and representations she might gain a brief postpone¬ 
ment of the matter.* He himself hunxed up to the Count, 
who with great self-command had immediately retired into 
the inner room, al(d would lather allow the most urgent 
aifhir to stand still, than wreak on an innocent person the ill- 
humour once excited in him, and give a decision derogatory 
to his dignity. 

The address of the interpreter to Count, the train of the 
whole conversation, were often enough repeated to us by the 
&t interpreter, who prided himself not a little on the fortunate 
result, so that I can still describe it from recollection. 

Hie interpreter bad ventured to open die cabinet and enter, 
an act which was severely prohibited. What do you wont?*^ 
shouted the Count, angrily. Out with you!-»^ one but St. 
Jean has a right to enter here.** 

Well, suppose I am St. Jenn for a moment,’* answ^ed 
the interpreter. 

It would need a powerftil imagination for that! Two of 
him would not make one such as yom Retire !** 
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“ Count, you have received a great from heaven, and 
to that 1 appeal.” 

“You ^ink to flatter me! Do not fancy you will suc¬ 
ceed.'' 

“ You have the great gift, Count, even in momenta of pas¬ 
sion—in moments of rage, of listening to the opinions of 
others.” • 

“ Well, well, the question now is just about opinions, to 
which 1 have listened too long. 1 know but,tooLwell*that we 
ore not lilted here, and that thdhe citizen^ looK askance at 
us.” 

“Not all!” 

“ Very What! These towns will imperial towns, 

will they? Tney saw their emperor elected and crowned, 
jnd when, being unjustly attacked, he is in danger of losing 
his dominions and surrendering to an usurper; when he 
fi}rtunately finds fiuthful aUies who pour out ueir blood and 
treoAiire in his behalf—^they wiU not put up with the slight 
burden that tHllB to their share, towards humbling the enemy!" 

“ But you have long known these sentiments, and have 
endured them like a wise man; ^ they are, besides, held only 
by a •min ority. A fcw, dozzlcd by the splendid qualities of the 
enemy, whom you yourself prize as an extraordinary man, a 
few only—as you are aware.” 

“Yes, ind<^! I have known and suffered it too bngl 
otherwise this mnw would not have preeumed to utter such 
insults to my free, and at the most critical moment. Let 
them be as many as they please, they shall be punished in the 
person of this theii* aud^ous representative, and prreeive 
what they have to expect.” 

“ Only delay, Count.” 

“ In certain thmgs one cannot act too promptly.” 

“ Only a little d^y. Count.” 

“Neighbour, you think to mislead me into a fkise step; 
you not succeed.” 

“ I -would neither lead you into a frlse step nor restram you 
from one; ^ur resolution is just; it becomes the Frenchman 
and the King's Lieutenant; but consider that you are also 
Count Thorane!” 

“ He has no right to interfere here.” 

“ But the gallant man has a right to be heard." 
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“ What would he Bay then ?” 

“ King’s Lieutenant,” he would begin, “ you have so long 
had patience with so many gloomy untoward, bungling men, 
if they were not really too bad. This man has certainly been 
too hod, but control yourself, King's Lieutenant, and every 
one will praise and extol you on’that account.” 

“ You Know I can often endure your jests, but do not abuse 
mygood-will. These men—are they then completely blinded? 
Supposd we ^ad ,lo8t the battle, wmt would have been their 
fate at this motifent? We fight up to the gates, we shut up 
the city, we halt, we defend ourselves to cover our retreat 
over the bridge. Think you, the enemy would have stood 
with his bands befpre him { Ho throws grenades, and what 
he has at hand, and they catch where they can. 'Ihis house¬ 
holder—what would he have ? Here, in these rooms, a bomb 
might now have burst, and another hare followed it ;-~^n these 
rooms, the ctirsed China-paper of which 1 have spared, in¬ 
commoding myself, by not nailing up my maps! They ought 
to have spent the whole day on their knees.” 

“ How many would have done that!” 

“They ought to have prayed for a blessing on us, and 
to have gone out to meet' tho generals and officers with 
tokens of honour and joy, and wearied soldiers with 
refreshments. Instead of this, the 'poison of party*spirit de¬ 
stroys the fiiirest and happiest moments of my hfe, won by 
so many cares and aTorts.” 

“ It is party-roirit; but you will only increase it by tlm 
punishment oi t^ man. Those who think with him w^ 
proclaim you a tyrant and a barbarianthey will consider 
him a martyr, who has su&red for the good cause; and even 
those of the other opinio^, who are now his opponents, will 
see in him only their fellow-citizen, wiU pity him, and while 
they confess your justice, will yet feel that you have pro¬ 
ceeded too severely.” 

“ I have listened to you too much already,—^now, away 
‘With you!” 

“ Hear only this. Remember this is the most unhcord-of 
thing-that co^d be&U this man, this ffimily. You have hod 
no reason to be edified by the good-will of the mastmr of the 
houM; but the mistress has anticipated aU your wishes, and 
the children have regarded you as their u]ade. Witii this 
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single blow, you will for ever des^y the peace and happi-- 
ness of this dwelling. Indeed, I may say, that a bomb falling 
into the house, womd not have occasioned sTeater desolation. 
I have so often admired your self-comniaDd, Count; give me 
this time opportunity to adore you. A warrior is worthy of 
honour who considm bimaelf a guest in the house of on 
enemy; but here tiiere is no enen^y, only a mistaking man. 
Control yourself, and you will acmiire an everlasting &mc.’’ 

“ ITiat would be odd,” replied ^ Count, jvit^ a siflile. 

” Merely natural,” continued the intetprdter; ” I have not 
sent the wife and (^dren to vour feet, because I know you 
detest s'lch scenes; but I wiU depict to you this wife and 
these children, how they will thank you. ^ will depict them 
to you conversing all their lives of me battle of Bergen, and 
of your magnanimity on this day, relating it to their children, 
and children's children, and inspiring even strangers with 
their own interest for you: ou act of this kind can never 
lierish.” 

” But you do not hit my weak side yet, interpreter! About 
posthumous fame I am not in the h^it of thinking; that is 
for others, not for me; l)ut to do right at the moment, not to 
neglect my duty, not to prejudice my honour—that is my 
care. We have already had too many words; now go—and 
receive the thanks of the fhankless, whom I spare.” 

The interpreter, surptised and moved by this unc^)ectedly 
favourable issue, could uot restrain his to^, and would have 
kissed the Count’s hands. The Count motioned him off, and 
said severely and seriously, ** You know I cannot bear such 
things.” .^d with these words he went into thn ante-room, 
to attend to his pressing afi&irs, and hear the claims of so 
many expectant persons. So toe* matter was di^sed of^ 
!Uid the next moriting we celebrated with toe remnants of the 
yesterday’s sweetmeats, the passing over of an evil through 
the threatenings of which we happily slept. 

Whether the interpreter really spoke so wisely, tw merely 
so painted the scene to himself^ as one is apt to Tter 
a good and fortunate action, 1 will not decide; at least he 
never varied it in repeating it. Indeed, this day seemed 
to him both the most anxious and the most glorious in his 
life. 

One little incident will show how the Count in gencial 

«2 
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rejected all Mse parade, neTcr assumed a title wliich did not 
belong to liitn, and bow witty be was in bis more cheerful 
moods. 

A man of the higher class, who was one of the abstruse, soli¬ 
tary Frankforters, thought he must complain of the quartering 
of the soldiers upon him. lie came in person, and the inter¬ 
preter profiered him his •scrrices, but the other supposed that 
he did not need them. He come before the Coimt with a 
most l>ec6n\jng, how, and said, *‘Your excellency!” The 
Count returned the bow,^Vella8 the “excellency.” Struck 
by this mark of honour, and not supposing but that the title 
Mras too humble, he stooped lower, and said, “ Monscigneur.” 
"Sir,” said the Count, rery seriously, “wre will not go further, 
or else we may easily bring it to Majesty.” The other gentle¬ 
man wos extremely confused, and had not a word to utter. 
The interpreter, standing at some distance, and apprised of 
the whole affiiir, was wicked enough not to move, but the 
Count, with much cheerfulness, continued, “Well now, for 
instance, sir, what is your name?” “ Spangcubeig,” replied 
the other. “And mine," said the Count, “is Thorane. 
Spangenherg, what is your business with Thorane? Now, 
then, let us sit down; the ai&ir shall at once be settled.” 

And thru the affair was indeed settled at once, to the great 
satisfaction of the person I have here ntuned Spoi^nberg, 
and the same evening, in our family circle, the story was not 
only told by the waggish interpreter,'but Was given with all 
the circumstances gestures. 

After these confusions, disquietodes, and grievances, the 
former security and thoughtlessn^ soon returned, in which 
tlie young ^ticulorly live from day to day, if it be in any 
degree possible. My passion for me French fhcatrenfgew 
-with every performance. I did not misS' ah evening, ^bgh 
on every oocasiou, when after the play I sat down with me 
family to supper,—often putting up with the remains,—I had 
to endure the constant reproaches of my father, that theatres 
were useless, and would lead to nothing. In these cases I 
adduced all and every argument which is at hand for the 
apologists of the stage wh^en they fall into a difficulty like 
mine. Vice in prosperi^ and virtue in misfortune, are in 
the end set right by poetical justice. Those beautiful exam¬ 
ples of misdeeds puniued, Aim Sarah Samp»oi%^ and t]b« Jtfirr- 
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chant of London, were very energetically cited on my part; 
but, on the other hand, I often come off worst when tho 
Fovheriet de Scapin, and others of the sort, were in the bill, 
and I was forced to bear reproach^ for the delight felt by 
the public in the deceits of intriguing servants, and the suc¬ 
cessful follies of prodigal young men. Neither party was 
convinced; but my &ther was very soon reconciled to the 
theatre when he saw that I advanced with incredible rapidity 
in the French language. . , * 

Men are so constituted that evcTy^>ody would rather under¬ 
take himself what he sees done by ouers, whether he luis 
aptitii 'le for it or not. I bad soon exhausted the whole range 
^ the French stage; several pieces I had (dready witnessed 
for the third and fourth times; all had passed before my eyes 
and mind, from the stateliest tragedy to the most frivolous 
afterpiece; and as when a child I had presumed to imitate 
Terence, I did not &il now as a boy, on a much more inciting 
occasion, to coppr the French forms to the best of my ability 
and want of ability. There were then performed some half- 
mythological, haIf-allegori(!al pieces in tho taste of Fibon ; 
they partook somewhat of tbe,nature of parody, and were 
much liked. These representations particularly attracted 
me: the little gold wings of a lively Mercury, the thunder¬ 
bolt of a di^^uised Jupiter, an amorous Danae, or by whatever 
name a fair one visited by tiie gods might be ciuled, if in¬ 
deed it were not a shepherdess or huntress to whom they 
descended. And as elements of this kind, fi*om Oviftt Meta- 
m^Aosw, or the Pantheon Mythicum of Pomey, were hum¬ 
ming in swarms about my head—I bad soon pat together in 
my imaginatiou a little piece of the kind, of wWh I can only 
^y that the scene vraa rural, and that there was no lack 
in it of king’s daughters, prinoes, or gods. Mercury, espe¬ 
cially, made so vivid an impression on my senses, that I 
could almost be sworn that I hnd seen hi™ with my own 


eyes. 

I presented my friend Dcrones with a very neat copy, made 
by myself, which he accepted with quite a special grace, and 
with a truly patronizing air, glanced hastily over manu¬ 
script, points out a few grammatical blunders, found some 
speedies too long, and at last promised to examine and judge 
work more sttentivelv when he had tho reouisite leisore. 
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To my modest question, whetlier the piece could by any 
chance be perfonned, he assured me tlut it was not alU^ 
gethor impossible. In the theatre, he said, a great deal went 
by iavour, and he would support me with all ms heart: only 
the a&ir must be kept private; for he had himself once on a 
time surprised the directors with a piece of his own, and it 
would cotoinly have been acted if it had not been too soon 
detected that he was the author. I promised him all possible 
silence; and Alre^y saw in my mind's eye the name of my 
piece posted up in lai^ letters on the comers of the cets 
and squares. 

Light-minded as my friend generally was, the opportunity 
of playing the blaster was but too desirable. He read the 
piece through with attention, and while he sat down with me 
to moke some trivial alterations, turned the whole thing, in 
the course of the conversation, completely topsy-turvy, so 
that not one stone remained on another. He struck out, 
added, took away one character, substituted another, 
short, wont on with the maddest wnntonnesa . ^he world, so 
that my hair stood on end. My previous peniuasion that he 
must ^^erstand the matteryiaiiow^ him to have his way; 
for ho had often laid before me so much about the Ihree 
Unities of Aristotie, the regularity of the French drama, the 
probability, the harmony of the verse, and all that belongs to 
these, that I was forced to rqjard him, not merely as informed, 
but thoroughly grounOed. He abused the Englim and scorned 
the Oennans; in short, he laid before me the whole drama- 
tuigic litany which I have so often in my life been compelled 
to hear. 

Like the boy in the fhble, I carried my mangled offipring 
home, and strove in vain to bring it to life. Ab^ however, I 
would not quite abandon it, I caused a feir copy of my first 
mapuscripti after a few alterations, to be made tjj our clerk, 
which I presented to my &ther, and thus gained so much that 
for a long time ho let me eat my sapper in quiet after the 
play was over. ' 

This unsuccessful attempt had made me reflective, and I 
resolved now to learn at the very sources, these theories, 
these laws, to which every one appealed, but which be¬ 
come suspicious to me chiefly throu^ the impoliteness of my 
arrogant master. This was notindeed difficult but laborious. 
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I inunecliately read Comcille’e 7Vw^« on the Three Unities, 
and learned from tbat liow people would hare it, but why 
they desired it so was by no means clear to me; and what 
was worst of all, I fell at onoe into still greater confusion 
when I mode myself acquainted with the disputes on the 
Cid, and read the pre&ces in which Corneille and Kacine 
are obliged to defend themselves* against the critics and 
public. Here at least I plainly saw that no man knew what 
he wanted; that a piece like the Cid, which firoduced 
the noblest effect, was to be cohdf;nmed at the command of 
an all-powerful cardinal; that Bacine, tho idol of the French 
living In my day, who hod now also become my idoh—(for I 
bad got intimately acquainted with hum when Seboff Von 
Olenscblager mode us children act Britamicus, in which the 
part of Nero fell to me)>—that Bacine, I say, even in his o^vn 
day, was not able to get on with the amateurs nor critics. 
Through all this I became more perplexed than e^'cr, and 
after having postered myself a long time with this talking 
backwards and forwards, and theoretical^ quackery of the pre¬ 
vious century, threw them to the dogs, and was tho more 
resolute in casting all the rubbish away, the more 1 thought 
I observed that the authors themselves who had produced 
excellent things, when they began to speak about them, when 
ihe^ set forth the grounos of their treatment, when they 
desired to defend, justify, or excuse themselves, were not 
always able to hit the proper mark. Ii’hastened back again, 
therefore, 'to the living present, attended the theatre for more 
zealously, read more 6crup\ilou«ly and connectedly, so that I 
had perseverance enough ^s time to work through the whole 
of Bacine and Moliere, and a great pail of Corneille. 

The King's Lieutenant still Hvad at our house. He in no 
respect had changed his, deportment, especialfy towards us, 
but it was observable, and the interpreter it still more 
evident to us, that he no longer diMharged his duties with 
tlic same cheerfulness and zeal as at the outset, though 
with the same rectitude anil fideKty. His oharacter and 
habits, which showed the Spaniard rather ♦bon the french¬ 
man; his caprices, which were not without their influence on 
his busmess; his unbending will under all carcumstances; his 
susceptibilify as to everytlung tliat concerned his person or 
rcputetion»«^ this tc^ther might perhaps sometimes bring 
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him into conflict with his superion. Add to this, that he had 
been wovmded in a duel, which had misen in the theatre, and 
it was deemed wrong that the King's Lieutenant, himself 
chief of police, should haTe coznmitt^ a punishable offence. 
As I have said, all this may have contributed to make him 
live more retired, and here a^ there perhaps to act with lees 
energy. • 

Meanwhile, a considerable part of the pictures he had or¬ 
dered hdd b^n delivered. Count Thorane passed his leisure 
hours in examinihg theqj, While in the aforesaid gable-room 
he had them nailed up, canvas after canvas, huge and small, 
side by side, and because there was want of space, even one 
over another, and then taken down and rolled up. The works 
were constantly inspected anew; the parts t^t were con¬ 
sidered the most successful were repeatedly enjoyed; but 
there was no want of wishes that this or that bad been dif¬ 
ferently done. 

Hence arose a new and very singular operrtion. As one 
painter best executed figures, another middle-grounds and 
Stances, a third trees, a fourth flowers, it struck the Count 
that these talents might perba:^ be combined in the paint¬ 
ings, and that in this way perfect works might be produced. 
A beginning was made at once, by having for instance some 
beautiful cattle painted into a finished ^dscape. But be¬ 
cause there was not always odequato room for all, and a few 
sheep more or less Was no great matter to the cattle-painter, 
the hugest landscape provM in the end too narrow. Now 
also the painter of figures had to introduce the shepherd, and 
some travellers; th^ deprived each other of air, as we may 
say; and we marvelled that they were not all stifled, even in 
the most open country. ‘ No one could anticipate what was 
to come of the matter, and when it was finished it gave no 
satis&ction. The painters were annoyed. They hod gained 
something by thmr first orders, but lost by these after-labours, 
though the Count paid for them also very liberally. And os 
the parts worked into each otoer in one ,picture by soveral 
han^, produced no good effect aftor all me trouble, every 
one, at last, fancied t^t his own work had been ^iled and 
j stroyed by that of the others; hence ^ artists were within 

haii's-bi^th of &lli^ out, imd becoming irreconcilably 
hostile to each other. These iterations, or mther additions. 
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were made in the before-motioned studio* where I remained 
quite alone wiOx the artists; and it amused me to hunt out 
the studies, particularly^ of animals, this or that indi- 
ridual or group, and to propose it for the foreground or the 
distance, m which respect they many times, ei&er from con¬ 
viction or kindness, complied with my wishes. 

The partners in this affiur wese therefore greatly dis- 
courugo^ cspeciallv Seekats, a very hypochondru^, retired 
man, who indeed by his incomparable huiQOU 2 ;was'' the best 
of companions among friends, bht^who, when he worked, 
desired to work alone, abstracted and perfectly free. This 
mar, after solving difficult problems, and finishing them with 
the greatest diligence and the warmest love, 6f which he was 


always capable, was forced to travel repeatedly from Darm¬ 
stadt to hVankfort, either to change something in his own pic¬ 
tures, or to touch up those of others, or even to allow, \mder 
Ills superintendence, a third ]>erson to convert his pictures into 
a vaiiegated mess. His peevishness augmented, his resistance 
Dccame more decided, and a great deal of effort was necessary 
on our piirt to guide this * gossip’’—for he was one alsc^-^ 
according to the Count’h wishA.^ I still remember that when 
the boxes were standing ready to pack up all the pictures, in 
the order in which the upholsterer at their place of destina¬ 
tion might fix them up at once, a small but indispensable bit 
of afterwork was di tiiandod, but Seekatz could not be moved 


to come over. He had, by of con^^usioii, done the best 
he could, having represented in paintings to be placed over 
the doors, the four elements us children and boys, after life, 
and having expended the greatest care, not only on the figures, 
but on the accessories. 'These were delivered and paid for. 
and he thought he was quit of the business for ever; but noM* 
he was to come over again, that he might e nla rgo, by a 
few touches of his pencil, some figures, tiie hize of wmeh was 
too small. Another, he thought, could do it just as well; he 
had already set about some new work; in short, he not 
come. The time for off the piotures was at hand; 

they must also have oj^iortunity to dry; every delay was pre¬ 
carious ; and the Coimt, in despair, was about to have him 
fetched in military fashion. We all wished to see the pic¬ 
tures finally g(me, and found at last no expedient tlian for the 
gouip inteipreter to seat himself in a wagon, and fetch over 
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the refractory subject, with his wife and child. He was kindly 
received by the Count, well treated, and at last dismissed wi^ 
liberal payment. 

After ^e pictures hod been sent away, there was great 
peace in the ho^lse. The gable-room in the attic was cleaned 
and given up to me; and my fixther, when he saw the boxes 
go, could not refrain from wishing to send off the Count after 
them. For much as the tastes of the Count coincided with 
his own,' mu^h as he must hare rejoiced to see his principle of 
jmtronizing'living artists .so'jgeneroxisly followed out by a man 
richer than himself, much os it may have flattered him that 
his collection had been the occasion of bringing so consider¬ 
able a profit to h number of brave artists in a pressing time, 
he nevertheless felt such a repugnance to the foreigner who 
had intruded into his honsc, tlmt he could not trunk well 
of any of bis doings. One ought to employ pointers, but not 
degrai^ them to paper-stainers; one ought to be satisfied with 
what they have done, according to their conviction and ability, 
even if it does not thoroughly please one, and not be per¬ 
petually carping at it. In short,, in spite of all the Count’s 
own generoxiB endeavours, thtfre coxild, once for all, be no 
mutual understanding. My father only visited that room when 
the Count was at tabic, and I can recall but one instance, 
when, Seekatz having excelled himself, and the wish to see 
these pictmres having brought the whole house together, my 
father and the Counf^met, and manifested a common pleasure 
in these works of art, wnich they could not take in ca^ other. 

Scarcely, therefore, had the house been cleared of the chests 
and boxes, than the plan for removing the Count, which had 
formerly been began, but was afterwmds interrupthd, was re- 
sumed. The enaeavour ms made to gain justice by repre¬ 
sentations, equity by entreaties, fovour by influence, and the 
qnarter-roasters were prevailed upon to decide thus; the 
Count was to chai^ his lodgings, and our house, in con¬ 
sideration of the burden borne day and night for several 

S niunterruptedly, was to be exempt for tixe future from 
ting. But, to flimish a plausible pretext for this, we 
were to take in lodgers on the first floor, which tiie Count 
had occupied, and fous render a new quartmihg as it were 
impossible. The Count, who after the separation from his 
dear pictures felt no further peculiar interest in the house, 
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ond hoped moreoTer to be soon recalled and placed else-* 
where« was pleased to moye without opposition to another 
^od residence, and left us in peace and good-will. Soon 
afteiwards he quitted the city, and received different ap¬ 
pointments in gradation, but, it was rumoured, not to his 
own satisfaction. Meantime, he had the pleasure of seeing 
the pictures which he had preserved^th so much care felieU 
tously arranged in his brother's chateau; he wrote sometimes, 
sent dimensions, and had difihrent pieces exeoated' by the 
artists so often named. At last we heard nothing further 
about him, except after several years we were assure that bo 
hod died as governor of one o( the French colonics in ttae 
West Indies* 


I 
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Mvofl inconveuiGDce as the quarteriDg of the French hod 
ocoaeiouM u|, had become so accu^^tomed to iU that wo 
eould not to^miss it^ ztbr could we children &il to feel 
Oi if the house were deserted. MoreoTor it was not decreed 
that we should again attain perfect fiunily unity. New 
.odgers were already agreed upon« and after some sweeping 
a nd scouring, plai^g and rubbing with boes*>wax, painting 
and yamish^, the house was completel v restored agam. The 
ohancoiy-director Morits, with his fiimily, very wor&y friends 
of my parents, moTed in. He was not a qative of Frankfort, 
but an able jurist and man of business, and managed the legal 
affairs of many small princes, counts, and lords. I never 
saw him otherwise than cheerful and pleasant, and diligent 
with his law papers. His ^fc and children, gentle, quiet, 
bencToient, did not indeed increase the sociableness of 
our house, for they kept to themsclveb; but a stillness, a 
peace returned, which wo had not enjoy^ for a long time. 
i now again occupied my attic room, in which the ghosts 
of the many pictures sometimes hovered before me, while 
I strove to inghten them away by labour and study. 

Hie Counsellor of Legation Moritz, a brother of the dian- 
oellor, emne from this time often to our house. He was even 
more a man of the world, had a handsome figure, while 
his manners were easy and agreeable. He also managed 
the afiairs of different persons of rank, &nd on occasions 
of meetings of creditors and imperial commissions fre¬ 
quently came into contact with my father. Tb^ h ftd ’a 
high <^)inion of each other, and comqtozdy stood on the side 
of the creditors, though tb^ were genenul^ obl^ed to per¬ 
ceive, much to their vexation, that a m^onty of, the agents 
on such occasions are usually gained over to the ride of the 
debtors. The counsellor ox legation readily communicated 
his knowledge, was a friend to the tnd as these 

did not occur in his present oourso of ls&, he made him^ftlf 
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a i)lea0nrc by helping me on in this branch of etuily. X 
was thus enabled to finish my architectural sketches more 
accurately than heretofore, and to profit more by the instroc- 
tiun of a drawing-master, who now also occupied tis an hour 
even* day. 

'ilfiis good old man was indeed only half an artist. We 
were obliged to draw and combine strokes, from which eyes 
and noses, lips and ears, nby, at last, whole faces and heads, 
were to arise, but of natural or artistic forms,there was no 
thought. We were tormented a long wbde with this ^uiti 
pro of the human figure, and when the so-called Passions 
of I j Brun were given us to copy, it was supposed ut last 
that wc had made great progress. But eTen*thcse caricatures 
did not improve us. Then wc went off to landscapes, foliage, 
and all the things Vhich in ordinary instruction are practised 
without consistency or method. Finally we dropped into 
close imitation and neatness of stiokes, without doubling 
oui'SclrcB about the merit or taste of the original. 

In these attempts our &thCT led the wny in an exemplary 
manner. He had never drawn, but he avos unwilling to 
renuxin behind now that his'children puraued this art, and 
would give, even in his old age, an example how they should 
proceed in their youth. Several heads, therefore, of riosetta, 
from his well-known Rheets in small octavo, he copied with 
an Plnglish lead-pencil upon the finest Dutch paper. In 
these he not only observed the greatest clearness of outline, 
but most accurately imitated the hatching of the copper-plate 
with a light hand—only too dighdy, as in his desire to avoid 
hardness he brought no keeping into his sketches. Yet they 
were always soft and accurate. His unrelaxing and untiring 
ossidui^ went so &r, that ho drew the whole considerable 
collection number by number, while we chQdron jumped from 
one head to another, and chose only those that pleased us. 

About this time Ihe long-debated project, long under con¬ 
sideration, for giving us lessons in music, was carried into 
effect; and the last impulse to it certainly deserves mention. 
It was settled that we ^ould learn ^e hor^chord; but there 
was always a dispute about the choice of a master. At last 
I went once accidentally into the room ef one of -my com¬ 
panions, who was just taking his lesson on the harpsich(»d, 
and found the teacher a most ftharmiTig man. For each 
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finger of the right and left hand he had a nickname, by 
which he indicated in the merriest way when it was to be 
used. The black and white keys were likewise symbolically 
designated, and even the tones appeared under figurative 
names. Such a motley company worked most pleasantly 
together. Fingering and seemed to become perfectly 
easy and obvious, and while the scholar was put mto the 
best humour, evcirthing else succeeded beautifully 

Scarcely reached home, than 1 importuned my 

paints to set alraut th^ n&tter in good earnest at lost, and 
^ve us this inoomparable man for our master on the harp¬ 
sichord. They hesitated, ai^d made inquiries; they indeed 
heard nothing bad of the teacher; but, at the same time, 
nothing particularly good. Meanwhile I had informed my 
sister of all the droll names; we could diardly wait for tbo 
lesson, and succeeded in having the man engaged. 

The reading of the notes began first, but os no jokes 
ooourred here, wc comforted ourselves with the hope that 
when we went to the harjisichord, and the fingers were 
needed, the jocular method would commence. But neither 
ke3r6 nor fingering seemed tc^afibid opportunity for any com¬ 
parisons. . Dry as the notes were, with their strokes' on and 
between the five lines, the black and white keys were no less so: 
and not a syllable was heard cither of thumbling,” “ point- 
erlin^,” or “ ^Idfinger,” while the countenance of the man 
remained os impert^bable during his d^ teaching as it hod 
been before during his dry jests. My sister reproached me 
most bitterly for ^ving ^ccived her, and actually believed 
that it was ^1 an invention of mine. But I was myself con- 
founded and learned little, though the man at once went 
regularly enough to work^ for I kept always expecting that 
the early jokes would mi^e their appeanfnoe, and so con¬ 
soled my sister from one day to another. They did not 
reappear, however, and I should never have been able to 
eipl^ tile riddle if 'another accident had not solved it for 
me. 

One. of my companions came in during a lesson, and at 
once all the pipes of the humorous Jet {teau were opened; 
the “thumblings" and “pointerlings.” the “pickers” and 
“ stealers,” as ho used to coll the fifngem, we “ fidings” 
and “ galings,” meaning “ T’ and “ g,” the •* fielings” ond 
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“ gicUngs,” meaning, “f” and “g” sharp,* became once more 
extant, and made the most wonderful mannikins. Mj young 
friend could not leave off laughing, and was rejoiced tliat 
one could lenm in such a merry manner. He vowed that 
he would give his parents no peace until they had given hint 
such on excellent roan for a teacher. 

And thus the way to two arts wof early enough opened to 
me, according to the principles of a modem theory of educa¬ 
tion,, merely by good luck, and without any fonvictiatx that I 
should be furthered therein by » native talent.’ My father 
maintained that everybody ought to Icam drawing; for 
which reason, lie especially venerated the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, by whom this had been expressly .commanded. He 
thercfoi'e held me to it more stcathly tl^ to music, which, 
ou the other hand, he especially recommended to my sister, 
and even out of the hours for lessons kept her fiist, dicing 
a good part of the day, at her harpsichord. 

But the more I was in this way made to press .on, the 
more 1 wished to press forward of myself, and my hours 
of leisure wore employed in all sorts of curious occupations. 
From, my earliest years I feltt a love for the investigation of 
natur^ things. It is often rc-garded os an instinct of cruelty 
that children like at last to break, tear, and devour objects 
with which for a long time they have played, and which 
they have handled in various manners. Yet even in- this way 
is manifested the curiosity, the desire of learning bow such 
thii^ hang together, how they look within. I remember 
that as a child, 1 pulled flowers to pieces to see how the leaves 
were inserted into the calyx, or even plucked bii-ds to observe 
how the feathers were inserted into tiie wings. Qiildrcn ore 
not to be blamed for this, when e^jeu our naturalists believe 
they ^ their knowledge oftener ^ separation and division 
than by union. and combination,—more by kUline thnn by 
making alive. 

An armed loadstone, very neatly sewed up in scarlet cloth, 
was one destined to experience the efibets of this bpiril of 
inquiry. Forthe secret force of attraction which it exercised 
not only on the little iron bar attached to it, but which wns 
of such a kind that it could gain strength and could daily 

* The nemee of the sharp notes in Oennen temunate ia and 
h^Dce “f" and“g” aharp an oaQed "fit” and “gia.*' . 
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bear a heayier weight*-tbi8 mysierioue virtue had so excited 
my admiration, that for a long time I was pleased with merely 
staring at its operation. But at last 1 thought I might arrive 
at «ome nearer revelation by tearing away we exter^ cover- 
tng. This was done, but I became no wiser in consequence, 
as the naked iron taught me nothing further. This also 1 took 
off, and I held in m^ hand the mere stone, with which I never 
grew weary of making experiments of various kinds on filings 
and ne^ea^it^riments from which my youthfbl mind drew 
uo'fiirther advantage bqyofid that of a varied experience. I 
could not manage to reconstruct the whole arrangement; the 
parts were scattered, and 1 lost the wondrous phenomenon 
at the some time srith the apparatus. 

Nor was I more fortunate in putting tc^^her an electrical 
machine. A friend of the frinily, whose youth had fallen in 
the time when clectricify occupied all minds, often told us how 
ns a child he had desired to possess such a mochiue, hod got 
together the mncipal requisites, and by the aid of an old 
spuming-whccl and some medicine bottles, had produced 
tolerable results. As he readily and frequently repeated the 
story, and imported to us softc general infonnation on electri¬ 
city, we children found the thing very plausible, and long 
tormented ourselves with an old spinning-wheel and some 
medicine bottles, without producing even the smallest result. 
We nevertheless adhered to our telicf, and were much de¬ 
lighted when at thi time of the fiiir, among other rarities, 
magical and legerdemain tricks, an electri^ machine per¬ 
formed its marvels, which, like those of magnetism, were at 
that time already very numerous. 

The wont of confidence in the public method of instruction 
daily increasing. People looked about for private tutors, 
and because single mmilies could not oflhrd the expense, several 
of tiicm united to attain their object. Yet the children seldom 
agreed, the young man h^ not sufficient autiiority, and 
frequently rqieatra vexations, there were Only augiy partings. 
It is not suiprising, therefore, that other ammgements were 
tiiought of which &ouId be more penuolient as wdl as more 
advantageous. ' 

The thought of establishing boarding-schools {Pentionm) 
had arisen nW the necessi^ which every one for having 
the French language taught and communicated orally. My 
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lather oad brought up a young j^erhon who had been his foot- 
inan« valet, secretary, and in abort successively oil in all. 
This man, whose name was Pfeil, spoke French well. After 
he hod married, and his patrons hod to think of a situation 
for him, t}\ey hit upon the plan of making him establish a 
boarding-school, which extended gradually into a small aca¬ 
demy, in which everything necessary, and at last even Greek 
and ^atin, were taught. Ihe extensive connexions of Frank¬ 
fort caused young French and English men to bf brought to 
this establishment, that they mighweam Oer^n and be other¬ 
wise cultivated. l%il, who was a man in the prime of life, 
and the most wonderful energy and activity, superintended 
the whole very laudably, and as he could aefer be employed 
enough, and was obliged to keep music-teacherB for his 
scholars, he sot about music on tlie occasion, and practised the 
harpsichord with such zeal that> without having previously 
touched a note, he very soon played with perfect readiness and 
spirit. He seemed to have adopted my father's maxim, that 
nothing can more cheer and excite young people, than i^hen 
at mature years one declare s one's self again a learner, and at 
an age when new accomplishUifnts are acquired with diffi¬ 
culty, one endeavours, neviTthelesa, by zeal and perseverance, 
to excel the younger, who are more ffivoured by nature. 

By this love of har\)siehord-playing Pfeil was led to the 
instruments thcmsclv* s, and while he hoped to obtain the 
best, came into connexion with Frederidi of Gera, whose in- 
struments were celebrated far and wide. He took a number 
of them on commissiou, and had now the joy of seeing not 
only one piano, but many, act up in his residence, of 
practising and being heara upon them. 

^ The vivacity of ^s man brougltf a great rage for music 
into our house. TMy fhther remained on lasting good tem^ 
with him up to certain points of dispute. A lar^* piano of 
Frederic! was purchased also for us, which I, adhciing to 
harpsichord, hardly touched, but which so much 
the troubles of zby sister, as, to do proper honour to the new 
instrument, she had to spend some time every day in prac¬ 
tice ; while* my &tber as overseer, and Pfcil as a model and 
encouraging fridnd, alternately took their positions at her 
side. 

A singular taste of my father caused much inconvemence to 
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US children. This the cultiration of silk, of the ad\'an> 
tnges of which, when it should be more widely extended, he 
ht^ a high opinion. Some acquaintances at Honau, where the 
breeding of ^e worms was carried on with great care, gave 
him the immediate impulse. At the proper season, the eggs 
were sent to him from that place, and as soon as the mulberry- 
trees showed sufficient kaTes, they had to be stripped, and 
tlic scarcely visible creatures were most diligently tended. 
Tables ahd skndji, with boards, were set up in a garret cham¬ 
ber, to offora thefh more jY>dm and sustenance; for they grew 
rapidly, and after their last change of skin were so voracious, 
that it was scarcely possible to get leaves enough to feed them; 
nay, they hod t9 be fed day and night, as cver 3 rthing depends 
upon there being no deficiency of nourishment when the 
great and wondrous change is about to take place in them. 
If the weather was favourable^this business might indeed be 
regarded as a pleasant amusement; but if the cold set in, so 
that tha .mulberry-trees sufihred, it was exceedingly trouble¬ 
some. Still more unpleasant was it when rain fell during the 
lost e^ch, for these creatures cannot at all endure moisture, 
and the wet leaves had to be/ifrcfuUy wiped and dried, which 
could not always bo done quite perfectly; and for this, or per¬ 
haps some other reason also, various diseases come among the 
flock, by which the poor things were swept ofi’ in thousands. 
'Ihc corruption whiw ensued produced a smell really pesti¬ 
lential, and because tlh: dead and diseased hod to be taken away 
and separated from the healthy, tiie business was indeed ex- 
tremcly wearisome and repulsive, and caused many an unhappy 
hour to us children. 


After wc had one year passed the finest weeks of the spring 
and summer in tending ftieoilk-woi'ms, wc were obliged to assist 
our father in another business, which, though simpler, was no 
less troublesome. The Roman views, whi(^, bound by black 
rods at the top and bottom, had hung for many years on the walls 
of the old house, had become very yellow, throng the light, 
(lust, and smoke, and not a litUe uns^htly through the flics. 
If such uncleonUncss was not to be tolerated in new bouse. 


yet, on the other hand, these pictures had gained in value to 
my father, in consequence of his longer absence from the 
places represented. For in the outset such copies only serve 
to refresh and vivify the impressions shortly before received 
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They seem trifling in comparison, and at the best only a 
melancholy substitute. But os the remembrance of the ori¬ 
ginal forms Aides more and more, the copies imperceptibly 
assume their place, they become as dear to us as those once 
were, and what we at first contemned, now gains esteem and 
aflbetion* Thus it is with all copies, and particularly with 
poitraits. No one is easily satisfied Vith the counterfeit of on 
object still present, but how we value every Mhoueiff of one 
who is absent or dapskrU^. ^ ^4 

In short, with this feeling of his ^former extravagance, my 
father wished that these engravings might bo restored as muon 
as po**>sible. It was well Imown that this could be done by 
bleaching; and the operation, always criticffl^th large plates, 
was undertaken under rather unfixvourahle circumstances. 
For tlie lazge boards on which the smoked engravings were 
moistened and exposed to t'uo sun, stood in the gutters 
before the garret windows, leaning against the roof, and 
were therefore liable to many accidents. The chief point 
was, that the paper should never thoroughly dry, but mxist 
be kept constantly moist. This was the duty of my sister 
and myself; and the idleness, which would have been other¬ 
wise so desirable, was excessively annoying, on account of 
the tedium and impatience, and the watchfulness which 
allowed of no distraction. The end, however, was attained, 
and bookbinder w ho fixed each sheet upon thick paper, 
did his best to match and repair the hioi^ns, whi<m had 
been here and there tom by our iuudvertence* All the sheets 
together were bound in a volume, and for tJiis time preserved. 

That we children might not bo wanting in every variety 
of life and learning, a teacher of the Enghsh language mu^ 
announce himself ^ust a^t thin time,* who pledged himself to 
teach English to anybody not entirely raw in languages, 
witliin four weeks; a^ to advance him to such n degree that, 
wi^ some diligence, he could help himself fuitlier. His 
price was moderate, and he was indiflbrent as to the 
of scholars at one lesson. My &ther instantly determined 
to moke the attempt, and took lessons, in connexion with 
my sister and myself, from this expeditious master. The 
hours were fkithfiiUy kept; there was no want of repeating 
our^ lessons; other exercises were neglected rather than this, 
during the four weeks; and the teacher parted from us, and 

H 2 
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wc from him, with satisfiiclioo. Ab he remained longer in 
the town, and found many employers, he come from time to 
time to look after us and to help us, grateful that we had 
been aniong the first who placed confi<lencc in him, and proud 
to be able to cite tis as examples to the odiers. 

My father, in consequence of this, entertained a new anxiety 
tlmt English might neatly stand in the series of my other 
studies ^n languages. Now, I will confess that it became 
more and niore*^urdcnsoiqe for me to take my occasions 
for study now fiom this^-ammar or collection of examples, 
now from that; now from one author, now from another, 
and thus to dirert my interest in a subject every hour. It 
occurred to me, therefore, that I might despatch all at once, and 
I invented a romance of six or seven brothers and sisters, 
who, separated from each other and scattered over the world, 
shoidd communicate with each other alternately as to their 
conditions and feelings. The eldest brotlicr gives an account 
in good German of all the manifold objects -and incidents 
of his journey. The sister, in a ladylike style, with short 
sentences and nothing but much as Siegwart was after- 
wards written, answers now turn, now the other brothers, 
partly about domestic matters, and p;irtly about afiairs of the 
heart. One hrotiier studies theology, and writes a very formal 
Latin, to which he often odds a Greek postscript. To another 
bjbther, holdii^ the place of mercantile clerk at Hamburgh, 
the English correspon^nce naturally falls, while a still younger 
one at Marseilles has the French. For the Italian was foimd 
a musician, on his first trip into the world; while the youngest 
of all, a sort of pert nestling, had applied himself to Jew- 
German, the other languages having b^n cut off him, 
and by means of his frighCM cyphers brou^t the rest of then? 
into despair, and my: parents into a hearty mugh at the good 
notion. 

I sought for matter to fill up tb?« singular form by studying 
the geography of the countries in which my creafaons resided, 
and by inventing for those dry locOlitioa all sorts of human 
,iucid^ts, which had some affinity with the characters and 
employments of w.j heroes. Thus my exercise-books became 
much more volummous, my fiither was better satisfied, and I 
was much sooner made aw|fe of the acquirements and the 
sort of readiness in which X was wanting. 
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Now, as sucA things once begun have no end and no limits, 
80 it happened in ^e present cose; for, while I strove to 
attain the odd Jew-Gcrman, and to write it as well as I could 
read it, I soon discovered that I ought to know Hebrew, 
from which alone the modem cormpt^ dialect could be de¬ 
rived and handled with any certainty. I consequently ex¬ 
plained the necessity of my Icamii^ Hebrew to my father, 
and earnestly besought his consent, for 1 had a still higher 
olncct. Evciywhcre 1 heard it said that to understand the 
old as well os the New Testamen^ the o^giifhl languages 
were requisite. The latter I could read quite easily, because, 
tb.it there might be no want of exercise even on Sundays, 
the so-called Epistles and Gospels had, ^ftar church, to be 
recited, transla^, and in some measure explained. I now 
designed doing the same tiling with the Old Testament, the 
peomiarities of which had always especially interested me. 

My father, who did not like to do anything by halves, 
dctcimined to request tlic rector of our Gymnasium, one Dr. 
Axbbecht, to give me pri>ntc lessons weekly, until I shoidd 
have acquired what was most essential in so simple a language, 
for he hoped that if it would not be despatched as soon os 
English was learned, it could at least be managed in double 
the time. 

Rector Albrecht was one of the most or^nal figures in 
the world, short, broad, but not fat, ill-shapca without being 
deformed,—in short, an .^leop in gownaend vrig. His mort 
than Bcventy-years-old ihee was completely twisted into a 
sarcastic smile, while his eyes always rcmeMicd large, and, 
thoi^h red, were always brilliant and int^gent. He lived 
in old cloister of the Barefoot Fri^, the seat of the 
Gymnasium. Even aa a child, I^had oft^ visited him in 
company with my parents, and ha^ with a kind of trembling 
de%ht, glided tnrongh the long ^k passagt^, Uie chapels 
trannormed into reception-rooms, the place br<^en up and 
full of stairs and comers. Without annoying me. nc ques¬ 
tioned me &miliarly whenever wo met, and praised and 
encouraged me. One lay, on the changing of the pupil’s 
placeorsuter a public examinatimi, he saw me standing as a 
mere spectator, not far fironf his clu&, while he distributed 
the silver pramia virtutu «t ^i^enlia. I was probably gaz¬ 
ing very eageny upon Uflro bag out of wBch he £ew 
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the medals; he nodded to me, descended a step, and handed 
me one of the silver pieces. My joy was great, although 
others thought that this gift bestowed upon a My not'bclong- 
ing to the ^ool was out of all order. But for this the goM 
old man cared but little, having always played the eccentric, 
and that in a striking manner. He had a very good repu¬ 
tation as a schoolmaster, ^nd understood his business, oAough 
age no more allowed him to practise it thoroughly.>^ But 
almost nsore than by his own infirmities was he ^dered by 
^ater circu&sti^ces, ai^, os 1 already knew, ho was satis¬ 
fied neither with the consistory, the inspected, the clcigy, 
nor the teachers. To his natural tem]>crament, which inclin^ 
to satire, and tb^ |ratching for taults and defects, he allowed 
free play, both in ms programs and his public speeches, and 
as Lucian was almost tho only writer whom he read and 
esteemed, he spiced all that he said and wrote with biting 
idieuts. 

'ortunately for those with whom he was dissatisfied, he 
never went directly to work, but only jeered at tho defects 
which he wanted to reprove, with hints, allusions, classic 
passages, and Scripture texts.* His delivery, moreover—he 
always read his discourscs-^was unpleasant, unintelligible, 
and, above all, was often interrupted by a cough, but more 
frequently by a hollow paunch-convulsing latigh, with which 
he was wont to announce and accompany the bitii^ pas¬ 
sages. This singulai man I found to be mild and obUging 
when I began to take le^ns from him. 1 now went to him 
daily at six o’clock in the evening, and always experienced 
a secret pleasure when the outer door closed behind me, 

1 had to thread the long dark cloister-passage. We sat in 
his library at a table co-^ered with oil-cloth, a much-read 
Lucian never quitting his side. < 

In spite of all my willingness, I did not get at the wia tAar 
without difficulty, ftnr my teacher could not suppress certain 
sarcastio remarlm as to me real tmth about Hebrew. I con¬ 
cealed from him my designs upon Jew-Oerman, and spoke of a 
better understanding of tho original text. He smiled at tbia, 
and said I should satisfied u I only learned to read. This 
vexed me in secret, an^ I concentrate all my attention when 
we came to the letters. Z found an alphabet something like 
the Greek, of which the forms were easy, and the names, fbr 
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the most part, not strange to me. All this I had soon com¬ 
prehended and retained, and suppracd we should now go to 
reading. That this was done from right to loft I was well 
aware. But now, all at once appeared a now army of little 
characters and signs, of points and strokes of all sorts, which 
were in fact to represent vowels. At this I wondered the 
more, as there were manifestly vowels in the larger alphabet, 
and the others only appeared to be hidden under strange 
appellations. It was a^ taught, that the Jewish nation, so 
long as it flourished, octually Wcijp satisited frith the first 
sign'., and knew no other way to write and read. Most wil¬ 
lingly then would 1 have gone on along this ancient, and, as 
it seemed to me, easier pam; but my old Qum declared rather 
sternly, that wo miist go by the grammar as it had b(^n 
approved and composed. Heading without these points and 
strokes, he said, was a very hard undertaking, and could be 
accomplished only by the learned, and those who were well 
practised. I must therefore make up my mind to lefnn these 
little characters; but-the matter became to me more and more 
confused. Now, it seemed, some of the first and huger pri¬ 
mitive letters liad no value inft^cir places, in order that their 
little efter-bom kindred mightjiot stand there in vain. Now 
they indicated a gentle brea^ng, now a guttural more or 
less rough, and now served os mere supports. But, finally, 
when one fancied that one had well hot^ everything, some 
of these personages, both great and «maU, were rendered 
inoperative, so that the eyes always had very much, and the 
lips very little to do. 

As that of which I already knew the contents had now to 
be stuttered in a strange gibberish, in which a certain ^ufile 
and gargle were not a little cominended as something unrir- 
tainable, 1 in a certain decree deviated from the'matter, and 
diverted myself in a childisfa way with the sii^ular names of 
these accumulated signs. There were “ emperon,'* “ kmga," 
and “ dukes," * which, as accents, goveming here .md iliore, 
gave me not a little entertaiiunent. But even these shallow 
jests soon lost flieir charm. Nevertheless, I was indemnified, 
inasmuch as' by reading, translating, repeating, and commit¬ 
ting to memoiy, the substance of the book come out more 

* These sn the trobnieal names for cUsses of accents ri the Hebrew 
grunmof.—TVaMf. 
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viTidly, and ii was this, properly, about which I desired to 
be enlightened. Even before this time the contradiction be¬ 
tween tradition and the actual and possible had appeared to 
me very striking, and I had often put my private tutors to 
a non-^lus with the sun which stood still on Gibcon, and the 
moon m the vale of Ajnlon, to say nothing of other impro¬ 
babilities and iucongruifies. Everything of this kind was- 
now awakened, while, in order to master the Hebrew, I occu¬ 
pied myrclf e.vclusivcly with the Old Testament, and studied 
it, though n6 longer in Luther’s transhition, but in the literal 
version of Sebastian Sc&nid, print(Hl under the text which 
my father hod procured fur me. Here, unfortunately, our 
lessons began tQ ^ defective, so fiu as practice in the lan¬ 
guage was concerned. Heading, iiitcriweting, grammar, tran¬ 
scribing, and the repetition of words, seldom lasted a full half 
hour; for I immeiUately began to aim at the sense of the 
matter, and, though we were still engaged in the first book 
of Moses, to utter several things RU{|gestcd to me by the later 
books. ’ At first the good old man tried to restrain me from 
such digressions, but at last they seemed to entertaiu him 
also. It was impossible for him to suppress his characteristic 
cough and chucldc, and although he corefriUy avoided giving 
me any information that might nave compromised himself, my 
importunity was not relaxed; nay, as I cored mure to set forth 
my doubts than to Icam their solution. I grew constantly more 
vivacious and bold, seeming justified by his deportment. Yet 
I could get nothing out of him, except that ever and anon he 
would exclaim, with hiis peculiar shaking laugh, “ Ah! rwnd 
fellow! ah! mad boy! ” 

Still, my childish vivacity, which scrutinized the Bible on 
all sides, may have seemed ^ him tolerably serious and worthy 
of some assistance. He therefore referred me, after a time, to 
the lar^ English Biblical work which stood in his library, 
and in which the interpretation of difficult and doubtfhl pas¬ 
sages was attempted in an intelligent and judicious manner. 

. By the great labours of German divines the translation had 
obtained advantages over the original. The different opinions 
were cited, and at last a kind of reconciliation was attempted, 
so that the dignity of the book, the ground of religion, and the 
human understanding might in some degree oo-exist. ' Now, 
aa ofbin os towards the end of the lesson I out with my 
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^queslionb and doubts, bo often did he point to the repo> 
sito/f. I took the volume, he let me read, turned over nis 
L>:Lcian, and when I made any remarlm on the book, his ordi- 
iuiry laufjh was the only answer to my sagacity. In the long 
summer days he let me sit as long as I could read, many times 
alone; after a time he Buffered me to take one volume after 
another home with me. 

A mnn may turn whither he flenses, and undertake anything 
whatsoever, but he will always return to the path which 
nature has once prescribed for him Thus it kiippt^ed also with 
me iu the present case. Mv trouble about the language, about 
the contents of the Sacred ^Ipturcs themselves, ended at loiit 
in producing in mv imo^ation a livelier picbire of that beau* 
tiiul and famous land, its environs and its vicinities, ns well 
as of the people and events by which that little spot of earth 
was mode glorious for thousuuds of years. 

This small space was to sec the origin and growth of the 
human race; uicnce wc were to derive our first and only 
accounts of primitive histoiy ; and such a locality was to lie 
before our imagination, no less simple and comprehensible 
than varied and adapted to the most wonderful migratious and 
settlements.. Here, between fdur designated rivers, a small 
delightful spat was separated from tlic whole habitable earth, 
for youthful mao. Here he was to unfold his first capacities, 
and here at the same time was the lot to befal him, which wat 
ai^intcd for all his postcri^. namely, that of losing peace by 
striving after knowledge. Jl’uradise was trifled away; men 
increase and grew worse; and the Elohiir not yet accus¬ 
tomed to the wickedness of the new race, became impatient 
and utterly destroyed it. Obly a few were saved from uni¬ 
versal deluge; and sean^ly had diis dreadful flood ceased, 
tlian the well known ancestral soil lay once more before the 
grateful eyes of the preserved. 

IVo rivers out of four, the Euphrates and Tigris, still flowed 
in their beds. The name of the first remaiued; other 
seemed to be pointed out by its course. Minuter trncos of 
Paradise were not to be looked for after so great a revolution. 
The renewed race of man went forth from hence a second time; 
it found occasion to sustain and employ itself in all sorts of 
ways, but chiefly to gather around it lar^ herds of tame ani¬ 
mals and to wander with them in every'direction. 
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This mode of life, as well as the iucrcase of the ihmilies, 
soon compelled the people to disperse. They could not at once 
resolve to let their relatives and Mends go for ever; they hit 
upon the thought of building a lofty tower which should show 
them the way back from the far distance. But this attempt, 
like their first endeavour, miscarried. They could not be at 
the some time happy an^ wise, numerous and united. The 
Klohim confounded their minds—the building remained un- 
fiuishcd-v-the men were dispersed—the world was peopled, 
but cimdered'. • • 

But our r^ards, our interests, arc still fastened to these 
regions. At last the founder of a nice again goes forth from 
hence, and is sp Ibrtunate as to stamp a distinct character 
u^n his descen^nts, and by that means to unite them for all 
time to come into a great nation, inseparable through all 
changes of place or destiny. 

From the Euphrates, Abraham, not without divine goid* 
ance, wanders towards the west. The desert opposes no 
invincible bonier to his march. He attains the Jor^n, passes 
over its waters, and spreads himself over the fiiir southern 
regions of Palestine. This land was already occupied, and 
tolerably inhabited. Mountains, not extremely high, but 
rocky and barren, were severed by many watered vales favour¬ 
able to cultivation. Towns, vill^es, and solitary settlements 
lay scattered over the plain and on the slopes of the great 
valley, the wate» which are collected in Jordan. Thus 
inhabited, thus tilled was the land; but the world was still 
large enough, and the men were not so circumspect, necessi¬ 
tous, and active, as to usurp at once the whole adjacent 
country. Between their possessions were extended large 
spaces, in which grazing he^jdscKTuld freely move in .every direc¬ 
tion. In one of these spaces Abraham resMes; his brother 
Lot is near him; but they cannot long remain in such places. 
The very condition of a land, the population of which is now 
increasing, now decreasing, and productions of which ore 
never kept in equilibrium, with the wants, produces unex¬ 
pectedly a famine, and the stranger suffers alike with the 
native, whose own sropbrt he has rendered difficult by his 
accidental presence. Ihe two Chaldean brothers move on rnird 
to Egypt, and thus is traced out for us the theatre on which, 
for some thousands of years, the most important events of the 
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world were to be enacte^ From the Tigris to the Euphrates, 
from the Euphrates to the Nile, we sec the earth peopl^; and 
this space alw is traycreed by a well-known, heaven-beloved 
man, who has already become worthy to us, moving to and 
fro with his goods and cattle, and, in a short time, abundantly 
increasing &em. The brothers return; but, tought by the 
distress they have endured, they determine to part. Both, 
indeed, tarry in Southern Canaan; but while Abraham re¬ 
mains at Hebron, near the wood of Mamre,^Lot departs for 
the valley of Siddim, which, if o^ imog^fion is bold 
enough to give Jordan a subterranean outlet, so that in place 
of the present Dead Sea we should have dry ground, can 
and must appear like a second Paindise; a/sonjecture all the 
more probable, because tlic residents about there, notorious 
for effeminacy and wickedness, lead iis to infer that they led 
on easy and luxurious Ufe. Lot lives among them, but apart. 

But Hebron and the wood of Mamre appeal- to us as the 
important place where the I<ord speaks with Abraham, and 
promises him all the land as fur as his eye can reach in four 
directions. From these (|uiet districts, from these shepherd 
tribes, who can associate with ^Icstials, entertain them as 
guests, and hold many conversations with them, we are com¬ 
pelled to turn our glance once more towards the East, and to 
think of the condition of the surrounding world, which on the 
whole, perhaps, may have been like that of Canaan. 

Families hold together: they unite, aad the mode of life of 
the tribes is determined by the 1< >oality which ithey have appro- 
priated or apprepriato. On tlie mountains which send down 
their waters to. the Tigris, we find warlike populations, who 
even thus early foreshadow those world-conquerors and world- 
rulers—and in a campaign, prodigjpus for those times, give 
us a prelude of fifture achievements. Chedor Laomer, king 
of Elam, has already a migh^ influence over his allies. He 
reigns a long while; for^twelve years befin« Abraham’s arriv al 
in Canaan, he had made all the people tributaiy to li>'n O'! fiu* 
as the Jordan. They revolted at la^, and' the allies eqmp|>ed 
for war. We find them nnawares upon a route ty which pro¬ 
bably Abraham also reached Owwaan The people on the left 
and lower side of the Jordan were subdued. Chedor Laomer 
directs his march southwards towards-the people of the Desert, 
then wending north, he smites the Amalekites, snd when he 
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has also OTcrcomc the Amoritcs, he reaches Cauaan. falls upon 
the kings of the valley of Siddim, smites and scatters them, 
and inarches with great spoil up the Jordan, in order to extend 
his conquests os fiv as Lebanon. 

Among the captives, despoiled and dra^;ed along with their 
property, is Lot, who shares the iatc of the counhy in which 
he uves a guest. A.bral^un learns this, and here at once we 
behold the patriarch a warrior and hero. He gathers together 
his servants, divides them into troops, attacks and falls upon 
the lu^^age tif tiboty, confuses the victors, who could not su8> 
pect another enemy in &e rear, and brings back his brother 
and his goods, with a great deal more bidonging to the con¬ 
quered kings. < ^brabam, by means of this brief contest, 
acquires, as it were, the whole land. To the inhabitants he 
appears as a protector, saviour, and. by his disinterestedness, 
a king. GrateMly the kings of the valley receive him 
Melchisedek, the king and priest, with blessings. 

Now the prophecies of an endless posterity are renewed, 
nay, they take a wider and wider scope. From the waters of 
the Euphrates to the river of Egypt all the lands are promised 
him; but yet there seems a difficulty with Icspcct to his next 
heirs. Ho is eighty years of' age, and has no son. Sarai, less 
trusting in the heavenly powers than he, becomes impatient; 
she desires, after the oriental fashion, to have a descendant 
by means of her maid. But scarcely is Hagar given up to the 
master of the house, ocarcely is there hope of a son, than dis¬ 
sensions arise. The wife treats her own dependent ill enough, 
and Hagtur flies to seek a happier position among other tribes. 
She returns, not without la higher intimation, and TabrnnAl fg 
bom. 

Abraham is now ninety^nine years old, and the promises of 
a numerous posterity arc constantly repeated, so that in the 
end the pair regard them as ridic^ous. Arid yet Sarai be¬ 
comes at last pregnant and brings forth a son, to whom the 
name of Isaac is given. 

History, for the 'most x>art, rests upon the Intimate propa¬ 
gation of ^0 human race. The most important events of the 
world require to be traced to the secrets of fiMwiliPa ; and thus 
the momages of the patriarchs pve occasion for peculiar con¬ 
siderations. It is as if the Divini^, who loves to guide the 
destiny of matiVmd, wished to prefigure here connubial events 
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of OTciy kind. Abraham, so long united by cbildlese marriage 
to a beautiful woman whom many coveted, finds himself, in 
his hundredth year, the husband of two women, the father of 
two sons; and at this moment his domestic peace is broken. 
Two women, and two sons by difi!erent mothers, cannot pos¬ 
sibly agree. The party less fevoured by law, usage, and 
opinion, must yield. Abraham musUsacrifiee his attachment 
to Hagor and Ishmael. Both are dismissed, and Hagar is 
compelled now, against her will, to go upo^ a road which 
she once took in voluntary fiighC aj first, ft ^'ms. to the 
deBtn-’t.-tion of.herself and child; but the angel of the Lord, 
who had before sent her back, now rescues her agaiur that 
Ishmael also may become a great people, and that the most 
improbable of all promises may be fiilfill pd beyond its limits. 

iVo parents in advanced years, and one sou of t^ir old 
ag^—here, at last, one might expect domestic quiet and 
c^ihly happiness. By no means. Heaven is yet 
the heaviest trial for the patriarch. But of ^is we. cannot 
speak without premising several coimdcrations. 

If a natural univers^ religion was to arise, and a special 
revealed one to be devrIope<l ftqin it, the countries in which 
our imagination has hitherto lingered, the mode of life, the 
race of men, were the fittest for tiie purpose. At least, we do 
not find in the whoh' world anything eqiuiUy &vourab]e and 
encoohiging. Even to natural religion, if we assume tlmt it 
arose earlier in the human mind, there pertains much of deli¬ 
cacy of sentiment; for it rests upon the conviction of an 
umversal providence, which conducts the order of the world 
08 a whole. A particular religion, revealed hy Heaven to this 
or that people, carries with it the belief in a special provi¬ 
dence which the Divine Being vouchsafes to certain fiivourcd 
men, families, radba, and people. faith seems to developc 
itself with difficulty from man’s inward nature. It requires 
tradition, usage, and the warrant of a primitive time. 

Beautiful is it, therefore, that the Israelitish traditii'n npre- 
sents the very first men who confide in this particular provi¬ 
dence os heroes of frith, following all the commands m that 
high Being on whom they acknowledge themselves dependent, 
just as blindly as, undisturbed by doubts, they arc unwearied 
m awaiting the later fulfilments of his promises. 

As a particular revealed religion rests upon the idea that 
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one man can be more fiiToured by Heayen than another, so it 
also arises prc-eminentlT fvom the separation of classes. Tbo 
first men appeared closely allied; but their employments soon 
divided them. The hunter was the fi^st of. all; from him 
was developed the warrior and the ruler. Those who tilled 
the field bound themselves to the soil, erected dwellings and 
bams to preserve what they had gained, and could estimate 
themselves pretty highly, because ^eir condition promised 
durability and sQCuri^. The herdsman in his position seemed 
to have acqu^lcd^ the moft tfnbounded condition and unlimited 
property. The increase of herds proceeded without end, and 
the spa^ which was to support them widened itself on all 
sides. These throe classes seemed from the very first to have 
regarded each other with dislike and contempt; and os the 
herdsman was an abomination to the townsman, so did he in 
turn' separate from the other. The hunters vanish from oxir 
sight among the hills, and ro-appear Only as conquerors. 

The patriarchs belonged to the shepherd class. Their 
manner of life upon the ocean of deserts and postures, ga^*e 
breadth and freedom to their minds: the vault of neaven, under 
which they dwelt, with nil aft nightly stars, elevated their 
feelings; and they, more than the active, skilful huntsman, or 
the secure, careful, housieholding husbandman, hod need of the 
immovable faith a God walked beside them, visited them, 
cared for ti^cm, guided and saved them. 

Wo are cmnpqlled^ make another reflection in passing to 
the rc^ of the h^tory. Humane, beautiful, and chceriz^ as 
the religion of the patriarchs appears, yet traits of savagencss 
and cruelty run through it, out of which man may cmeige, or 
into which he may again be sunk. 

That hatred should scck^to appease itself by the blood, by 
the death of the conquered enemy, is natural; that men con¬ 
cluded a peace upon the battle-field among the ranks of the 
slain, may easily be conceived; that they should in like 
manner think to give ^*alidity to a contract by slain animals, 
follows from the preceding. The notion jdso' that slain crea¬ 
tures could attract, propitiate, and gain over the* gods, whom 
th^ always looked upon as po^sans, either opponents or 
allies, 26 l^ewise not at all surprising. But if we confine our 
attention to the sacrifices, and consider the way in which they 
were offered in that primitive time, we find a singular, and, 
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to our notions, altogether repugnant custom, probably derived 
ft'om the usages of war, viz., that the sacrificed animals of 
every kind, aud whatever number was devoted, bad to be 
hewn in two halves, and laid out on two sides, so that in the 
space between them were those who wished to moke a cove¬ 
nant with the Dei^. 

Another dreadful feature wonderfu^y and portentously per¬ 
vades that fair world, namely, that everything consecrated or 
vowed must die. This also was probably an usage of war ti-nns- 
ferred to peace. The inhabltanta of a city* -^flRch forcibly 
defends itself arc threatened with sucli a vow; it is token by 
8 tor.li or otherwise. Nothing is left olivemen never, and 
oflcu women, children, and even cattle, shpre a similar fiite. 
Such sacTificcs are nishly and supcrstitiously and with more or 
less distinctness promised to the g^.and thosewhom the votary 
would willingly spore, even lus nearest of kin, his own children, 
may thus bleed, the expiatory victims of such a delusion. 

In the mild and truly patriarchal cliaroctcr of Abraham, 
such a savage kind of worship could not arise; but tbie Crod- 
hcod,* which often, to tempt us, seems to put &rth those 
qualities which man is incliued to assign to it, imposes a 
monstrous task upon him. He must uifer up his son as a 
plc(^ of the new covenant, and, if he follows the usage, 
must not only kill and burn him, but cut him in two, and await 
between the smokiiij| entrails a new promise from the be¬ 
nignant Deity. Abrmiam blindly, and without lingering, pre¬ 
pares to execute the command; to Heaven the will is sufiicient. 
Abraham's trials arc now at .‘tn en.d, for they could not be 
carried further. But Sorai dies, aud this gives Abraham au 
opportunity for takii^ typical possession of the land Canaan. 
He requires a grave, and tliis is the^st time he looks out for 
a possession in thi»carth. He had before this prpbably sought 
out a two-fold cave by'the grove of Mamre. This he purchases 
with the adjacent field, and the legal form which he obsers'es 
on tlie occariou, shows how.important this possessn'u to 
him. Indeed it was more so, perhaps, than he himself sup¬ 
posed ; for there he, his sons and his grandsons, were to rest, 
and by tbia means, the nearest title to the whole land, as well 

* It should be observed that in thiy Biblical narrative, when we have 
used the expressions “ Deity,*’ “-Qodbead,’’ or “ Divinity,” Gdthe grne- 
rally has *' die Gutter,” or «the Godi.”~-7Viw*. * 
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as tlio ererlastin^ desire of his posteritjr to gather themselves 
there, was most properly groimded. 

From this time forth the mooifold incideots of the iamily 
life become varied. Abraham still koeps strictly apart from 
the ishabitauts, and though Ishmael. the son of an Egyptian 
woman, has married a daughter of that land, Isaac is oliliged 
to wed a kinswoman of fqual birth with himself. 

Abraham despatches bis servant to Mesopotamia, to the 
relatives whom he hod left behind there. The prudent Eleozer 
oiTivcs imkdOWff, and, in order to take home the right bride, 
tries the readiness to scAc of the girls at the well. He asks to 
drink himself, and Rebecca, unasked, waters his camels also. 
He gives her presents, he demands her in marriage, and his 
suit is not rejected. He conducts her to the home of his lord, 
and she is wedded to Isaac. In tois case, too. issue has to 
be long expected. Rebecca is not blessed until after some 
years of probation, and the same discord which in Abraham's 
double marriage arose through two mothers, here proceeds 
from one. Tw'o boj’s of opposite characters wrestle alrcady in 
their mother’s womb. Tliey come to light, the elder lively and 
vigorous, the younger gentle .and ])ruilcnt. Jl'he former be¬ 
comes the father's, the latter the mother’s frivourite. The 
strife for precedence, which b<^ns even at birth, is ever going 
on. Esau is quiet and indifferent as to the birthright which frte 
has given him : Jacob never forgets that his brother forced 
him back. Watching every opportunity of gaming the desir¬ 
able privilc^, he buys toe birthri^bt of his brother, and 
- defrauds him of their &tocr'8 blessing. Esau is indignant, 
and TOWS bis brother’s death; Jacob flees to seek his fortune 
in the land of his forefathers. 

Now, for toe first time,^in so noble a family appears a mem¬ 
ber who has no scruple in attaining by prudence and cunning 
toe advantages vdiich nature and circumstances have denied 
him. It has often enough beeu remarked and expressed, toat 
toe Sacred Scriptures 1^ no means intend to set up any of the 
ratriarchs and other divmcly-&vourcd men as models ot virtue. 
Thi^, too, are persons of toe most different charactci's, with 
many defects and faflings. But there is one leading trait, in 
which none of these men after God’s own heart can be want¬ 
ing—that is, an immovable frith that God has special care of 
them and tl^T frmilies. 
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General, natural religion, properly epeaking, requires no 
iaith; for ihc persuasion that a great producing, regulating, 
and conductii^ Being conceals himself, as it were, behind 
Na^^irc, to make himself comprehensible to us—such a con- 
V^on forces itself upon every one. Nay, if we for a moment 
let drop this thread, which conducts us ^ough life, it may bo 
immediately and everywhere resumed. But it is different 
with a special religion, which announces to us that this Great 
Bein^ distinctly and pre-eminently interests himself for one 
individual, one family, one people^one counU^^^This region 
is founded on fiiith, whi<m must be iihniovable if it would not 
bo i^istantly destroyed. Every doubt of such a religion Is 
fatal to it. One may return to conviction, hjxt not to faith. 
Hence the endless probation, the delay in the fulfilment of so 
often repeated promises, which we capacity for faith in 
those ancestors is sot in the dourest light. 

It is in this faith also that Jacob bc^s his expedition, and 
if by his craft and deceit ho has not gained our affections, ho 
yntiH tlxem by his lasting and inviolable love for Bachd, whom 
he himself woos on the uistant, as Eloaaar had courted Re¬ 
becca for his father. In him promise of a countless people 
was first to be^lly unfolded; b^was to see many sons around 
him, but through them and their mothers was to endure mani¬ 
fold sorrows of heart* 

Seven years he seivcs for his bedoved, without impatience 
and without waveri^. His &ther-in-lay, craf^ like himself, 
and dispo^, like him, to conaidi'r legitimate this means to an 
end, deceives him, and so repajT higft for what he has done to 
his brother. Jacob finds in his arms a wife whom he does not 
love. Laban, indeed, endeavoiLw to appease him, by giving 
him his beloved also after a short time, and this but on coii- 
dition of seven yaom of further ser^ce. Vexation arises out of 
vexation. The wife he does not love is fii^tful, the beloved 
one bears no children. Hie latter, like Sarai, desires to become 
a mother through her handmaiden; the former grudges her 
even this advantage. Bhe also presents her husband with a 
maid ; but the good patziarch is now the most troubled man 
in the world—he has fbur women, (juldren by three, and none 
fVom her he loves. Finally she also is favoured, and Joseph 
comes into the world, the late fruit of the most passionate 
attachment. Jacob’s fourteen years of service are over, but 

I 
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Labou is unwilling to port with him, his chief aud most trusty 
servant. They enter into a new compact, aud portion the flocks 
between them. Laban retains the white ones as most numerous, 
Jacob has to put up with tlie spotted ones, as the mere refuse. 
Sut he is able here too to ;3ecurc bis own advantage; and as 
by a paltiT mess {of pottage) he had procured the birthright, 
and by a dosguise 1^ father’s blessing, he manages by art and 
sympathy to appropriate' to himself the best aud largest part 
of we herds; aud on this side also he becomes the t^y 
woi*thy progfKft^r of the p^plc of Isniel, and a model for his 
dbscendwts. Laban and his household remark the result, if 
not the stratagem. Vexation ensues; Jacob flees with his 
family and goi^, and partly ^ fortune, portly by cunning, 
escapes tbe pursuif of Laban. Itachcl is now about to present 
him another son, but dies in the travail: Benjamin, the child 
of BciTOW, sun'ives her ; but the aged father is to experience 
a still greater sorrow from the apparent loss of his sou Joseph. 

Perhaps some one may ask why I have so circumstantially 
narrated histories so universally known and so often repented 
and explained. Let the inquirer bo satisfied with the ansu'cr, 
that I coidd in no other way eidiibit, how with my distracted life 
and desultory education, I concentrated my miud and feelings 
in quiet action on one point; that I was able in no other way 
to depict the peace t^t prevailed about me, even when ail 
without was so wild and strange. If an ever busy imagina¬ 
tion, of which that tale may witness, led me hither and 
thither, if the medley of f^le and history, mythology and 
religion, threatened to bewilder me, I rca^y fled to those 
oriental regions, plunged into the first books of Moses, and 
there, amid the scattei^ shepherd-tribes, found myself at once 
in the greatest solitude and the greatest society. 

These family scenes, before they were to lose themselves in 
a history of the Jewish nation, show us now, in conclasion, a 
form by which the hopes and &ncicB of the young in particular 
arc agreeably excited: Joseph, the child of ^e most passionate 
wedd^ love. He seems to us tranquil' and clear, and predicts 
to himself the advantages which ore to elevate biwi awve his 
family. Cast into zmmortxmc by his brothers, be remains 
steadfast and upright iu slaveiy, resists the most dangerous 
temptations, rescues hiAiself by prophecy, and is elevated 
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according to his deserts to high honours. He shows himself 
first serviceable and useful to a great kingdom, then to his own 
kindred. He is likn his ancestor Abraham in repose and 
greatness, his grandfather Isaac in silence and devotedness. 
The tolcut for traffic inherited from his &thcr he exercises on 
a laigc scale. It is no longer flocks which arc gained for him» 
self a father-in-law, but people, with all their possessions, 
which he knows how to purchase for a king. Extremely grace¬ 
ful is this natural story, only it appears to^^iprtrand one 
fools called upon to paint it in dofliiU 

-up of biblical characters and events given only 
iu oatline, was no longer strange to the Germans. The pcison- 
ages of both the Old and New Testaments had deceived ^ough 
Klopstock a tender and affectionate nature, liighly plcosing to 
the boy as well as to many of bis contemporaries. Cff Bodmer^s 
efforts iu this line little or nothing came to him; but Daniel in 
the Lions Den^ by Moser, made a greut impression on the young 
heart. In that work a right-minded man of business and 
courtier arrives at high honours through manifold tribula¬ 
tions, and the piety for v hicb they tlu^tenod to destroy him 
became early and late his sw<frd and buckler. It had long 
seemed to me desirable to work out the histoir of Joseph, but 
I could not get on with the form, particularly os 1 was con¬ 
versant with no kind of versificutiozi which would have been 
adapted to such a work. But now I found a treatment of it 
in prose veiy suitable, and I applied aB my stirngth to its 
execution. 1 now endeavoured to discriminate and paint the 
characters, and b\’ the inteipolutioa of incidents and episodes, 
to make the old simple history a new independent work. 
I did not consider, what, indei^ youth cannot consider,, that 
subject-matter was necessary to such a design, and that this 
could only arise By the perceptions of experience. Suffice 
it to say, that I represented to myself all the incidents down to 
the minutest details, and narrated them accurately U* 
in their succession. 

What greatly lightened this labour was a circiunstance 
which threatened to render thla work, and my authorship in 
graeroh exceedingly voluminous. A young man of Yimous 
capacities (but who had become imbeeme over exertion 
and. conceit, resided as a ward in my tathers house, lived 
quietly with the fhmily, and if allowed to go on in his usual 
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wa^, was contented and agreeable. He bad with great core 
written out notes of his a^dexnical course, and had acquired 
a rapid legible hand. He liked to employ himself in writing 
better than in anything else, and was pleased when some-* 
thing was given 1^ to copy; but still more when he was 
dictated to, because he then felt carried back to his happy 
academical years. To my &ther, who was not expeditious 
in writing, and whose German letters woi'e small and tremu¬ 
lous. nn thii^floul d be more -desirable, and he was conse¬ 
quently accmi^cd, in^tht conduct of bis own and other 
business, to dictate for some hours a day to this young 
man. I found it no less convenient, during tho interv^, to 
see all that passed through my head fixed upon paper by the 
hand of auo^er, and my natum gift of feeling and imitation 
grew with the iheility of catching up and preserving. 

As yet I had not undertakeu any work so lar^ as that 
biblical prosc-cpic. The times were tolerably quiet, and no> 
thing recalled my imaginatton from Palestine and Egypt. 
Thus my manuscripts swelled more and more every day, as 
the poem, which I recited to myself, as it wore, in the air, 
stretched along the pa|)er; only a few pages from time 
to time needed to bo rewritt^i. 

AVhen the work was done—for to my own astonishment it 
really came to an end~I reflected that from former years 
many poems were extant, which did not even now appear to 
me utterly despicable, and which, if written togeflier in the- 
same size with Joseph, would make a very neat quarto^ to 
which the title Miscellaneous Poems might be given. I 
was pleased with this, as it gave me an opportunity of quietly 
imitating well-known and celebrated authors. 1 huil com* 
posed a good number of eo-calkd Anacreontic poems, which, 
on account of the convenience of the metr6 ana the easiness 
of the subject, flowed forth readily enough. But these I 
could not well take, as they were not in rhyme, and my desire 
before all things was to show my &ther something that would 
please him. So much the more, thereflm, did the spiritual 
odes seem suitable, which I had vezr sealouslT attempted in 
imitetion of ihe iMt Judgment of El^ Schl^cl. One of 
these, written to celebrate the descent of Chrut into bell, 
received much applause frt>m my parents and friends, and had 
the good foitune to please myself for some years afterwords. 
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Hie so*ealled texts of the Sunday church-mnsic, 'which were 
always to be had jointed, 1 st^ed with diligence. They 
were, indeed, very weak, and I could well believe that my 
verses, of which I had composed many in the prescribed 
manner, were equally worthy of being set to music, and per* 
formed for the edification of the congregation. These and 
many like them I had for more than a year before copied 
with my own hand, because through this private exercise I 
was released from the copies of the •writing-magtsr. Now, 
all were corrected and put in ordcr^ and no^g&w persuasiou 
was ''leeded to have them neatly copira by the young man who 
wnj so fond of 'writing. I hastened with them to the book- 
bmder, and when very soon after I hondod 4he nice-looking 
volume to my fiither, he encouraged me with peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion to famish a similar quarto every year; which he did with 
the greater conviction, as 1 hod protluced the whole in m} 
spare moments alone. 

Another circumstance increased my tendency to th^sc theo¬ 
logical, or rather biblical studies. The senior of the ministry, 
JoHK Philip Fif-isnniuB, a mild man, of handsome, i^ee- 
able appearance, who was rcsp^cd by his congregation and 
the whole city as an exemplary pastor and good preacher, 
but who, because he stood forth against the Heimhuters, was 
not in the best odour with the peculiarly pious; while, on the 
other hand, he bad made himself &muu8, and almost sacitHi, 


witii the multitude, by the conversion oi<« ftee-thinking Gene¬ 
ral who had been mortally wounded—this man died, and his 
successor, Plitt, a taU, handsome, dignified m.ot, who brought 
fiom his Chair (he had been a Profewr in Marburg) the gift 
of teaching rather than of edifying, immediately annoimced a 
sort of religious course, to which his sermons were to be dr • 
voted in a certaifi methodical connexion? 7 had already, as 1 
was compelled to go to dnirch, remarked the distribution of 
the subject, and co^ now and then show myself offby a jn^tty 
complete recitation of a sermon. But now as much '«ras said 
m the congregation, both for and against the new senior, and 
many placed no great confidence in his announced didactic 
sermons, I undertook to write them out more carefully, and 1 
succeeded the better from having ToadA HTnnllAr attempts in a 
seat very convenient for hearing, but concealed from sight. 1 
was extremely attentive and on the alert; the moment he said 
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Amen I hastened from the church and consumed a couple of 
hours in rapidly dictating what I had fixed in my membiy 
and on paper, so tiiat I could hand in the written sermon be* 
fore dinner* My father was very proud of this success^ and 
die good inend of the &mily, who had just come in to dinner, 
also shored in ihe joy* Indeed, this friend was very well- 
disposed to me, bemuse | hnd so made his HfesHoh my own, 
that in mv repeated visits to Kim to get impressions of seals 
for m^ collection of coats-of-anns, I could recite long passages 
from it till ttar^ars stood in his eyes* 

The next Sunday I prosecuted the work with equal zeal, and 
as the mechanical part of it mainly interested me, I did not 
reflect upon what, I wrote and preserved. During the first 
quarter these efforts may have continued pretty much the 
same; but os I ihneied at last, in my self-conceit, that I found 
no particular enlightenment as to the Bible, nor clearer insight 
into dogmas, the small vanity which was thus gratified scorned 
to me ^ dearly purchased for me to pursue the matter with 
the same zeal. The sermons, once so many-leaved, grew more 
and more meagre; and before long I sho\ud have relinquished 
this labour altc^thcr, if my fiitber, who was a &Bt friend to 
completeness, h^ not, by words and promises, induced me to 
persevere till the last Sunday in Trimty—though, at the con¬ 
clusion, scarcely more than the text, the statement, and the 
divisions were scribbled on little pieces of paper. 

My fother was partfoularly pertinacious on tins point of com¬ 
pleteness. What was once undertaken must be finished, even 
it the inconvenience, tedium, vexation, nay, uselessness of the 
thing begun were plainly manifested in the meantime* It 
seemed as if he regarded completeness as only end, and 

as the only v|rtue* If in our fimily cime, in the 
tong winter .fvenihgs^ we had b^;un to re^*a book aloud, wc 
were compelled to finish, though we wore all in despair about 
it, and my fother himself was tiie first to yawn. I still re¬ 
member such a winter when wo ’had thus to work our way 
through Bowor^s History of iho Popes.- It was a terrible time, 
as littie or nothing tlmt occurs in ecclesiastical afiUirs can* 
interest children and young people. StQl, with all my inat¬ 
tention and repugnance, so much of that reading remained in 
my mind that I was able, in after times, to take up many 
threads of the narrative. 
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Amid nil these heterogeneous' occupations and labours, 
which followed each other so rapidly that one could hardly 
reflect whether they were permissible and useful, my father 
did not lose sight of the main object. He endeavoured 
to direct x^y memory and my talent for apprehending and 
combining to objects of jurisprudence, and therefore gave me 
a small ^ok by Hopp, in the sh^ of a catechism, and 
worked up accorang to the form and substance of the Insti¬ 
tutions. I soon learned questions and answem by Jy art, and 
could represent the catechist os* as ths ^tcchxuncn; 
and, >'a in religious instruction at tl&t time, one of the chief 
cxe.ciscs was to find passages in the Bible as readily as pos¬ 
sible, so here a similar acquaintance with the C(My>ii3 Juris 
was found necessary, in which, also, I soon became completely 
versed. My father wished mo to go on, and the little Stkuve 
was taken in hand; but here affhirs did uot proceed so 
rapidly. The form of tho work was not so lavourable for 
beginners, that they could help themselves on, nor was my 
faucr’e method of teaching so liberal os greatly to interest me. 

Not only by the warlike state in which we lived for some 
years, but also by civil life itself, and the perusal of history and 
romances, was if made clear t& me that there were many 
cases in which tho laws are silent and give no help to the 
individual, who must then sec how to get out of the difficulty 
by himself. We had now reached the period when, according 
to the old routine, we were, besides otn^ things, to learn to 
fence and ride, that we might guard our skins upon occasion,, 
and have no pedantic appearance on hor8eba''k. As to the 
tu'st, the practice was very agreeable to us; for wc had 
already, long ago. contrived to make broad-swords out ot 
Iiazel-sticks, with basket-hilts, neatly woven of willow, to 
protect the hands. Now we mighf grt real steel blades, and 
the clash we made with them was very mercy. 

There were two fencing-masters in the city: an uld camost 
German, who went to work in a severe imd solid styl'.-, iuxl a 
Frenchman, who sought to gain advantage by advancing 
and retreating, and by light fugitive thrusts, which he always 
accompanied by cries. Ojanions varied as to whose manner 
was the best. The little company with which 1 was to take 
lessons sided with tlie Frenchman, and we speedily aoous- 
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and recover, always breaking' out into usual exclamations. 
But several of our acquaintance had gone to the German 
teacher, and practised precisely the opposite. These ^stinct 
modes of treating so iinportaut an exercise, the conviction of 
each that his master was the best, really caused a dissension 
among &c young people, who wei:e of about the same age, 
and the fencing-schools occasioned serious battles,—-for there 
was almost as much fighting with words as with swords; and 
to decide the matter in the end, a trial of skill between the 
two tea^e1w':7ds orran^d* the consequences of i^hich I need 
not circumstantially de^bc. The G^mon stood in his posi¬ 
tion like a wall, watched liis opportunity, and contrived to 
disarm his opppnent over and over again with his cut and 
• thrust. Ihe latter maintained that tliis muttered not, and 

J n'oceeded to exhaust the other's wind by his agility. He 
etched the German several lunges, too, which, however, if 
they had been in earnest, would have sent himself into the 
next world 

On the whole, nothing was decided or improved, except 
that some went over to our countryman, of whom I was one. 
But I had already acqiured too much from the first master; 
and hence a considerable time (‘lap-sod before the new one. 
could break me of it, who was altogether less satisfied with 
iu renegades than with his original pupils. 

' As to riding, it fared still worse with me. It happened 
that they sent me to^e course in the autumn^ so that 1 com¬ 
menced in the cool and damp sciuson. The pedantic treat¬ 
ment of tiiis noble art was highly repugnant to me. From 
^ first to last &e whole tilk was about sitting the horse, and 
yet no one could say in what a proper sitting consisted, 
though all depended on t^t; ibr they went to and firo on the 
horse without stirrups. Moreover, the instruction seemed 
contrived only for cheating and degrading the scholars. If 
(me. fbrgot to hook or loosen the curb-chain, or let his switch j 
fall down, or even his hat,—-eve^y delay,' every misfortune,' 
had to be atoned for by money, and one was Oven lax^^hed at 
besides. This put me in the worst of humours, particularly 
when I found the place of exercise itself quite intolerable. 
The great nas^ space, either wet or dusty, the cold, the 
mouldy smell, ful together was in tiie highest degree repug¬ 
nant to me: and since the stable-master always gave the othen 
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the best and roe the worst horses to ride, perhaps because 
they bribed him by breakfasts and othp gifts, or even by their 
own elcveraess; since he kept roc waiting, and, as it seemed, 
slighted,mo, I spent the most disagrooable hours in an employ¬ 
ment that ought to have been tlic most pleasant in the world. 
Nay, the impression of that time and of tliese circumstances 
has remained with me so vividly, that although I afterwards 
became a passionate and daring rider, and for days and weeks 
together scarcely got off my horse, I carc'fiiUy shimgQd covered 
riding-courses, and at least passed only n few iftTulrats in them. 
Ibe '-<ise often happens that when the elements of an exclu- 
sivxs art arc taught us, this is done in a painful and revolti^ 
manner. The conviction that this is both jronrisomo and in¬ 
jurious, has given rise in later times to the educational maxim, 
that the young must be taught everything in an easy, cheerful, 
and i^ccablc way: from which, however, other evils and 
disadvantages have proceeded. 

With the approach of spring, times become again more 
quiet with us, and if in earlier days I had endeavdurod to 
obtain a sight of the cit}, its ecclesiastical, civil, public and 
private structures, and cspcciaHj* found great delight in the 
still prevailing antiquities, I afterwards endeavoured, by means 
of Lemsner's Chfxmicl^^ and other Frankfortian books and 
pamphlets belonging to my &ther, to revive the persons of 
past times. This seemed to me to be well attained by great 
attention to the peculiarities of times ond manners^ and of 
distinguished individuals. 

Among the snozent remains; that which, from my child¬ 
hood, hw been remarkable to mo, was the skull of a state 
criminal, ftistened up on the lower of the bridge, who, ouf* 
of three dr four, as the naked iron^spikes showed, had, sino, 
1616, been presetred in spite of the encroachments of time 
and weather. Whenever one returned fronl Serhsenhausen to 
Frankfort, one had this tower before one, and the sktiU was 
directly in view. "As a boy, I liked to hear related the history 
of those rebels—^Fettmilch and his ooniederates—how they 
had become dissatisfied with the government of the ci^, had 
risen np against it, plotted a'mutiny, plundered the Jews] 
quarter, and excited a fearful riot, but were at last captured, 
and condemned to death by a deputy of the emoeror. After¬ 
wards 1 felt anxious to know the most minute circumstance, 

% 
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and to hear what sort of people they were. When from an 
old cotcmpurary book, ornamented with woodcuts, I learned 
that while these men had indeed been condemned to death, 
many councillors had at the same time been deposed, bccaiiso 
various kinds of disorder and very much tiiat was unwarrant> 
able was then going on; when I heard the nearer particulars 
how aU took place, I j>iticd the unfortunate persons who 
mi^rt be regarded as sacrifrccs made for a fiitus) bettor cou- 
stitutionav For from that time was dated the r^ulation which 
allows the uOJie old l^ouee of Limpurg, the Frauenstein- 
house, sprung frx>m a club, besides lawyers, tradespeople, 
and artisans, to take a port in a government, which, com¬ 
pleted by a systqpi of ballot, comjilieated in the Venetian 
fashion, and restricted by the civil cullers, was called to do 
r^ht, without acquiring any special privilcgo to do wrong. 

Among the things which excited the misgivings of the Boy, 
and even of tlic ^uth, was especially the state of the Jewish 
qxuuter of the city (^ju<Unstaal}. properly called the Jew- 
street (7u(fenya<«e), os it consists of little more than a sii^le 
street, which in early times may have been hemmed in between 
the walls and trenches of the to^vu. as in a prison {Zwin^er). 
The closeness, the fritli, the crowd, tUo accent of on unpleasant 
language, altogether made a most disagreeable impression, 
even if one o^y looked in os one passed the gate; It was 
loim before 1 ventured in alone, and 1 did-not return there 
readily, when 1 had once escaped the importunities of so 
many men unwearied in demaiming and offering.to traffic. 
At tike same time the old l^nds of the cruelty of thie Jews 
towards Christian children, ^^ch we had seen ludeoi^y illus¬ 
trated in Godfrey's Chronicles, hovered gloomil^b^rc my 
young mind. And olthoj^h they were mought >dtter of in 
modem times, the laige caricature, still to- be sqgo, to their 
di^race, on an arched wall undn the bri(%e ^i^er, bore 
extraordinary witness against them; for it had oeeu made, 
hot through private ill-will, but Iw public mder. 

However, they still remained, nevertheless, the chosen 
p^^^ of Ciod, and passed, no matter how it came about, as 
a XBWOrial of the most aucieut times. B^des, diey also were 
men, activaand obliging, and even to the tenacity with which 
they clung to their peculiar customs, one could not rcfrise one's 
nispiKst. The girls, moreover, were pret^, and were fiir from 
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displeased when a Christian lad, mcetii^ ihem on the sabbath 
in the Fischcifeld^ showed himself kindly and attentive. I was 
consequently extremely curious to become acquainted with 
their ceremonies. I md not desist until I had frequently 
visited their school, had assisted at a circumcision and a weeU 
ding, and had formed a notion of the Feast of the Tabernacles. 
Everywhere I was well received, pleasantly entertained, and 
invited to come again; for they were .persops of influence by 
whom I had been either introduced or recomm^n^^r 
Thus, as a young resident in a*la|^ cityfj was thrown 
about f.om one object to another, and horrible scenes were 
not wanting in the midst of the municipal quiet and 6ec\irit}% 
Sometimes a more or less remote Arc aroused us Aom our 
domestic peace, sometimes the discovery of a great crime,' 
with its investigation and jiunishment, set the whole city in 
an uproar for many weeks. We were forced to be witnesses of 
diflerent executions; and it is w'orth rcmemberii^, that I was 
also once present at the burning of a book. The publication 
was a Ihwch comic romance, which indeed spared the state, 
but not religion and manuers. There was really something 
dreadful in seeing punishmenf inflicted on a lifeless thing. 
The packages exmoded in Aic fire, and were raked asunder by 
an oven-fork, to be brought in closer contact with the flames. 
It was not long befon' the kindled sheets "were wafted about 
in the air, and the crowd caught at them with eagerness. Nor 
could we rest until wc bad huntM up a <fcpy, while not a few 
managed likewise to procure the forbidden pleasure. Nay 
if it had been done to give the author publicity, he could not 
himself have made a more effectual provision. 

But ^ere were also .more peaceable inducements which 
took me about in every part of like city. My &thcr had 
early accustomed me to mana^ for him hig little aflfeirs of 
busmess. He chained me particularly to stir tq> the labourers 
whom he set to work, as they commonly kept him M*niring 
longer than was moper; because he wished everything 
done accurately, and was used in the end to lower the price 
for a prompt payment. In this way, I gained access to all 
workshops; and ah it was natural to me to enter into the 
condition of o^ers, to feel every species of human existence, 
and sympathiBe in it •with pleasure, these commissions w ere 
to me toe occasion of many most delightful hours, and I 
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learned to know every one’s method of proceeding, and what' 
joy and sorrow, what ad^'antages and hardships, were incident 
to the indispensable conditions of this or that mode of life. 
I was thus brought nearer to that active class which connects 
the lower and upper classes. For, if on the one side stand 
those who are employed in the simple and rude products, and 
on the other those whp desire to enjoy something that has 
been already worked up; the manumeturer, wi^ his skill 
and hon^f js the mediator through whom the other two receive 
something \hiin each pthcr; each is enabled to gratify his 
wishes in his own way. The household economy of many 
crafts, which took its form and colour {rom the occupation, 
was likewise an r>bject of my quiet attention; and thus was 
developed and strengthened in me the feeling of the equality, 
if not of all tnen, yet of all human conditions,~the mere fact 
of existence seeming to me the »T>ain point, and all the rest 
indhferent and accidratol. 

As my father did not readily allow himself an expense which 
would be at once consumed in a momentary cnjoymcnt~«s I can 
scarcely call to mind that wc ever took a walk together, and 
spent anythii^ in a place of ^musemeut,—he was, on the other 
hand, not niggardly in procuring such things as had a 
good external appearance in addition to inward value. No 
one could desire peace more than he. although he had not felt 


the smallest inconvenience during the. last days of the war. 
With this feeling, he had promised my mother a gold snuff¬ 
box, set with diamonds, wUch she was to receive as soon as 
peace shoxild be publicly dedared. In the expectation of the 
happy event, they had laboured now for some years on this 
present. The box, which was tolerably large, h^ been exe¬ 
cuted in Hanau, for n^^y &thcr was on good terms with 
the gold-workers there, as well os with th(! heads, of the silk 
establishments. Many designs were made for it^; the 'cover 
was adorned by a ba^et of flowers, over which hovered a 
dove with the olive-branch. A vacant space was left fbr the 
Jewels, which were to be set partly in the dove and partly on 
wlmre the box is usually opened. The jeweller to 
tiio execution and the requisite stones were entrusted 
named Lautensak^ and was a bride, skilfiil man, who 
like many artists, seldom did ^riiat was necessary, but usually 
works of oajnice, which gave him pleasure. The jewels were 
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▼ery sooa set, in the shape in which they were to be put 
upon the box, on some black wax, and look^ rery well; but 
they would not come off to be transferred to the gold. In 
the outset, my father let the matter rest; but as the hope 
of peace l^came livelier, and finally when the stipulatiomn* 
particularly the elevation of the Archduke Joseph to the 
Homan throne—seemed more prccuely known, he grew more 
and more impatient, and 1 hod to go several times a week, 
nay, at last, almost doily, to visit the tardy ar^t. Jij means 
of my unremitted tcozing and exborti^on, thCw^k went on, 
though -oowly eno\^h; fbr as it was of that kind which can 
be token in hand or laid aside at will, there was always 
something by which it was thrust out of the way, and put 
aside. 


The chief cause of this conduct, however, was a task which 
tho artist hod undertaken on his own account. Everybody 
knew that the Emperor Francis cherished a strong liking for 
jewds, and especially for coloured stones. Lautensak bad ex¬ 
pended a considerable sum, and as it afterwards turned out 
larger than his means, on such gems, out of which he had 
bcgmi to' shape a nosegay, in'^hidi every stone was to be 
tosteftiUy disposed, according to its shape and colour, and the 
whole form a work of nit worthy to stand in the treasure- 
vaults of on emperor. 1 le bad, in his desultory way, laboured 
for many years upon ii, and now hastened—because after the 
hoped-for peace the anival of the Emperor, for the corona¬ 
tion of his son, was expected in FranHort—4o complete it 
and finally to put it togs^er. My desire to become ac¬ 
quainted with such ihingilv^e used very dexterously' in ordei* 
to distract me as a heard it ^ cats, and to lead jne away 
from my intention. He strove ta impart a knowledge of 
these stones to nse, and maila me attentive to their pro¬ 
perties and value, so' that in the end I knew hie whole 
bouquet by heart, and quite as well as he'^tmld have demon¬ 
strated its virtues to a customer. It is even now befoi-e me. 


and I have since seen more costly, but not more graceful 
specimens of show wuH magnificence in this sort. He pos¬ 
sessed, moreover, a pretty collection of engravings, and other 
works of art, with which he liked fo amuse himself; and 
I passed many hours with him, not without profit. Finally, 
when the Congress of Hubertsbu^ was finaUy fixed, he did 
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for my sake more than was duo; and the dove and doM'eri 
actually reached my mother's hands on the festival in celebra¬ 
tion of the peace. 

I then received also many similar commissions to ui^ on 
painters with i*CBpect to pictures which had been ordered. 
My father hod confirmed himself in the notion—and few men 
were free from it—^thaf ^ picture painted on wood was greatly 
to be preferred to one that >vas merely put on canvas. It was 
therefoi'a,^ great care to possess good oak boards, of every 
shape, beco^Sjc^ well ^eev that just on this important point 
the mote careless artists trusted to the jouiers. The oldest planks 
were himtcd up, the joiners were obliged to go accuratoly to 
work with gluing, painting, and arranging, and they were 
then Ifcpt for years in an upper room, whore they could be 
sufficiently dried. A precious board of this kind was intrusted 
to the painter Jumkub, who was to represent on it an orna¬ 
mental flower-pot. with the most important flowers drawn 
after nature in his artistic and elegant manner. It was just 
about the spring-time, and I did not foil to take him several 
times a week the most beautiful flowers that fell in my way, 
which he immediately put and by dcgi'ccs composed t^e 
whole out of these elements with the utmost core and fidelity. 
On one occasion I had caught a mouse, which I took to him. 


and which he desired to copy as a very pretty nniTnal ; nay, 
really represented it, as accurately as possible, gnavring an cor 
of com at the footeof the flower-pot. Many such inoffen¬ 
sive natural objects, such as butterflies and chafers, were 
brought in and represented, so that finally, os for as imitation 
. and execution were concerned, a highly valuable pictur i was 
put together. 

Hence 1 vros not a astonished when the good man 
formally declared one day, when the work' was jnst about to 
be delivered, that the picture no longer pleased him,—smee, 
while it.hod turned out quite well in its details, it was not 
well composed as a whole, becarise ithad been produce<l in 
this gradual manner; and he had perpetrated a blunder in 
the outset, m not at least devising a genera^ p1a« for light and 
shade, as well as for colour, accormng to whjoh the single 
dowers might have be^ armnged. He exoiained with me 
fhe minutest ports of the picture, which had'arisen before my 
eyes during a half year, find had in many rCsixx:^ pleased me, 
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and managed to conTinco me perfectly, much to my 
Even the copy of tlie mouse he r^aided as a mistake; for 
persons, he said, have a sort of horror of such animals, 
und they should not be introduced where the object is to 
excite pleasure. .As it commonly happens with ^ose who 
arc cured of a prejudice, and imagine themselves much more 
knowing than they wcto before, I now bad a real contempt 
for this work of ar^ and agreed perfectly with the artist when 
lie caused to be prepaid another tablet of the sam^^^sise, on 
which, accoinlmg to his taste, he painted a bettw ibxm^ vessel 
and a mo'* artistically arranged nose^y, and also managed 
to select and diAtribute the little living accessories in an oma^ 
mental and agreeable way.* This tablet >Uso painted with 
the greatest care, though altogether after the former copied 
one, or from memory, which* through a very long and asst* 
duous practice, came to his aid. ^th paintings were now 
rc;idy, and we were thoroughly delighted with the last, which 
was certainly the more artistic and striking of the two. My 
father was surprised with two pictures instead of one, and to 
him the choice was left. * He approved of our opinion, and of 
the reasons for it, and especially of our good-will and activity; 
but, after conbidcring both pictuh^ some da}*6, decided in 
favour of the first, without dO^dng much about the motives of 
bis choice* The artist, in uu ili-humour, took back his second 
well-meant picture, and could not i*eiraLn from the remaik that' 
the good oaken tablet on which the first w^s painted luid cer* 
tainly its effect on my father's decision. 

Now I am again speaking of painting, I am reminded of a 
hn*gc establishment, where I passed mmdi time, because both 
it und its managers especially attrai^ed me. It was the great 
od-cloth factory which tbo pointt r Nothnagbl had erected; 
au export artist, but one who by ^ mode of tiiought inclined 
more to m a nu facture than to art. In a veiy space of/ 
courts and gardens, all aorta of oil-cloths were made, from the^' 
coarsest lhat pe spresd with a trowel, and used for baggage* 
w*agons and similar purposes, and the carpets impressed with I 
figures, to the fin^ and the finest, on which sometimes ^ 
Chinese and grotesque, Sometunes natural flowers, sometimes ^ 
figures, sometimes landscapes were represented by the pencils 
of accomplished workmefl. This mi^plicity, to which there 
was no end, amused me vastly. The occupation of so many 
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men, from tiie commonest labour to that in which a ceitair 
artistic worth could not be denied, was to me extremely attrac- 
tivo. I made the acquaintance of tiiis multitude of younger 
and older men, working in several rooms one behind the other, 
mid occasionally lent a hand myself. The sale of these com< 
modities nns extraordinaiily brisk. Whoever at that time 
was building or iumishing a house, wished to provide for 
hm lifetime, and this oil-oloth carpeting was certainly quite 
indestructible. Nothnagcl hod enough to do in' matiAginp 
the whole,'^d^sat in ^ office surrounded^ by factors and 
clerks. The remainder bf his time he employed in his collection 
of works of art, consisting cliiefly of engravings, in which, as 
well 08 in tlie pictures he possessed, he traded occasionally. 
At the same time he had acquired a taste for etching; he 
etched a variety of plates, and prosecuted this branch of art 
even into his latest years. 

As his dwelling lay near the Eschenheim gate, my way 
when I had visited him led me out of the city to some pieces 
of groilnd which my father owned beyond the gates. One was 
a large orchard, the soil of which was used as a meadow, and 
in which my father carefully attended tiie transplanting or 
trees, and whatever else perthmed to their preservation, though 
the ground itself was leased. Still more occupation was fur¬ 
nished by a very well-preserved vineyard beyond the Fricd- 
betg gate, where between the rows of vines, rows of asparagus 
were planted and tended with great care. Scarcely a day 
passed in the fine season in which my &ther did not go there, 
and as on these occasions we might generally accompany him, 
we were provided with joy and delight from the earliest pro¬ 
ductions of spring to the last of autumn. We also learned 
to occupy ourselves with gardenii^ matters, ^idi, as they 
. were reputed every yea?, became in the end'‘perfectly known 
and familiar to us. But after the manifold fruits of summer 
Wkd autumn, the vintage at last was the most lively and the 
'mos^p^^sirable: nay, there fa no question that as wine gives 
; a freer character to the very places- and districts where it fa 
, grown end ^runk, so also do these vintage-d^, while they 
^ose sununerVnd at the same time opmi the- iffinter, diffuse 
on incredible Aeerfulness. Joy and jiibUadon pervade a 
whole district, tn the daytime, huoas and shoutings ore 
heard from every end and comer, and at night rockets and 
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fire-balls, now bere, now iLerc, annonnce that the people, 
everywhere awake and lively, would,willingly make this festi¬ 
val last as long as possible. Ihe subsequent labour at the 
wine-press, and durii^ the fermentation in the cellar, gave tis 
also a chccrfiil employment at home, and thus we onUnarily 
reached winter wiAout being properly aware of it. 

lliose rural possessions delight^ ys so much the more in 
the spring of 1763, as the 15th of Februair in that year.was 
celebrated as a festival day, on account of the conclusion of 
the Hubertsbcig peace, under the ba^y resi^ which the 
greater port of my life was t<J flow away. But before I go 
flntiiert I think I am bound to mention some men who exerted 


an important influence onuny youth. , • 

Voit Olexbckxaoss, a member of the Freuenstein femily, 
a Schoff, and son-in-law of the above-mentioned Dr. Orth, a 
handsome, comfortable, sanguine man. In his official h6liday 
costume ho could well have personated the most important 
French prelate. After his aoidemical course, he hw em¬ 
ployed himself in political and state affiiirs, and direct^ even 
nis travels 'to that end. He greatly esteemed me, and often 
conversed with, me on mattenwhich chiefly interested him. 

I was with him when he wrote his IUu$tration of the Oolden 
BuU; when he managed to exidain to me very clearly the 
worth and dignity of that document. My imagination was 
led back by it to those wild and unquiet times, so that I could 
not forbear representing what he r^ted ^stoiically, as if it 
were presmit, by pictures of characters and circumstances,, 
and o^en by mimicry. In this he took great delight, and by 
his applause excited me to repetition. 

I had from childhood the singular habit of always learning 
by heart the beginnings of hool^ and the divisions of a work, 
first of the five books of Moses, and* then of the .^neid and 
Ovid's Metamorphoeetf I now did the same,thing with the 
Golden BvU, oftmi provoked my patron to a smile, when 
I quite smoi^ end unexpectedly exclaim^ “ Omne regnum 
in se divieum deeoitdninr*; nam principa gua facti sunt «oct*' 
fvrum.'” * The knorwing man shook his hea^ smiling, and 
said doubtinglyi' ^ What times those must have been, when 

* Every kingdota otided iftisit itaelf ihall be brought to deeolfte 
tiop \ for tiie priocei thereof borne the wocittet of robben.-* 
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at a grand Diet, the Emperor had such words published in 
the face of his princes! ” 

There was a great charm in Von Olensclda^r’s society. He 
rccciTed little company, but was strongly inclined to intel¬ 
lectual amusement, and induced us young people from time 
to time to perform a play; for such exercises were deemed 
particularly useful to ^e young. We gave the Cxfuie of 
Schlcgcl, in which the port of the king was ‘assigned to me, 
Elfrida t&my sister, and Ulfo to the younger son of ^c family. 
Wc then T^fOMd on the Sbiiavkicttb,* for, besides our dra¬ 
matic talents, we wore to bring the language into practice. I 
took Nero, my sister, Agrippina, and the yoimger apn, Britan- 
nicuB. We wor^moro praised than we deserved, and frncied 
that we had done it even beyond the amount of praise. Thus 
I stood on the best terms with this fiunily, and have been 
indebted to them for many pleasures and a speedier develop¬ 
ment. 

VoK Rbineck, of an old patrician &mily, able, honest, but 
stubboni, a meagre, swarthy man, whom I never saw smile. 
The misfortune befell him tWt His only daughter was carried 
off by a friend of the fiimily. Jle pursued his Mn-in-law with 
the most vehement proseedtiouj and because the tribunals, 
with tbeir formality, were neither speedy nor sharp enough to 
gratify his desire of vengeance, he fell out with, them ; and 
there arose quarrel on quaird, suit on suit. - He retired com¬ 
pletely into ^ own^house and its adjacent garden, lived in a 
spacious but melancholy lower-room, into which for many 
years no brush of a whitewasher, and perh^ scarcely the broom 
of a maid-servant, had found its way. “Ide he could readily 
endure, and he had especially commended to me his younger 
son. He mar^ times asked his oldest friends,^ho knew how 
to humour him, his men of busings and agents, to dine with 
him, and on these occasions never omitted inviting me. There 
vas goc4 eating and better drinking at his house. But a la^ 
stove, that let out the smoke from many orEcks, caused the 
grcBte^ pain to his guests. One of the h^st iadaute of these 
tuiqe ventnred to remark upon this, by asking.^ host whetiier 
ha-oould put up with such an inconvemence nil' ^.liiihter. He 
answered, like a second Timon or , He^n^tzmoroumenos: 
Would to God thiswos the greatest et^ of those which torment 

• Rsdae’s tregedy.-XlVssfc 
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mer’ It was long before he allowed himself to be persuaded 
to see his daughter and grandson. The son-in-law never again 
dared to come into his presence. 

On this excellent but unfortunate man my visits had a very 
favourable effect; for while he liked to converse with me, and 
particularly instructed me on world and state affairs, he seemed 
to feel hin^f relieved and cheered. ,The few old Mends who 
still gathered round him, often, therefore, made use of me 
when they wished to soften his peevish hxunour, and persuade 
him to any diversion. He now really rode out T^th us many 
times, and again contemplated the country, on which he had 
not cast an eye for so many years. He ca^cd to mind the old 
landowners, and told stories of their characters and actions, in 


which he showed himself always severe, but often cheerful and 
witty. We now tried also to bring him ^ain among other 
men, which, however, nearly turned out badly. 

About the same age, if mdeed not older, was one Hebr 
Von Maxafebt, a rich man, who possessed a very handsome 
house by the Horse-market, nud derived a good income from 
salt-pits. He also lived quite secluded: but in summer he 
was a great deal in his garden^ near the Bockenheim gate, 
where he watched and tended a very fine plot of pinks. 

Von Rcineok was likewise an amateur of piuks; the season 
of floworii^ had come, and suggestions were made as to 
whether th^ two could not visit each other. We introduced 


thu matter, and persisted in it, rill at last Von Beineck resolved 
to go out'wilb us one Sunday afternoon. The greeting of the 
two old gentlemen was very laconic, indeed, almost panto¬ 
mimic, and they walk^ up and down the long pink names 
with true dipknnario slides. The dispmy was rc^y extraor¬ 
dinarily beautiful, and the particular forms and colours of the 
different flowers, titie advantages of one over the other, and 
their rarity, gave at last occasion to a sort of conversation 
which appeared to get quite friendly; at which we others 
rejoiced the more because we saw the most precious *old 
Bhine wine in ctit decanters, flue firuits, and other good tilings 
sp-ead upon a table in a neighbouzing bower. But these, oIm. 
we were not to ez^oy. ^or Von Beineck unfortunately saw a 
very &ie pink-wim its head somewhat bo gging down; he 
therefore took the stalk near the ealyx rery cautiouriy between 
his fore and middle fingers, and lifted the flovrer so that be 

z8 
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could well in»ect it. But even this gentle handlm g vexed 
the owner, von Malapert courteously, indeed, but stiffly 
enoiuh, and somewhat sclT-complacently, reminded liim ot 
the OaiUs, non manUmt.* Von R^eck had already let go the 
dower, but at once took fire at the words, and said in his 
usual dry, earnest manner, that it was ^uite conaiatent with 
an amateur to touch and examine them in such a manner. 
Whereupon he repeated the act, and took the flower again 
■ between his fingers, llie friend of both parties^for Von 
Malapert also had erne ^sent—were now in the greatest per¬ 
plexity. ' They set one h^ to catdi another (^t was our 
proTerbial expression, when a conversation was to bg inter¬ 
rupted, and tusn^ to another subject), but it would not do; 
the old gentleman hod become quite silent, and wc feared every 
moment that Von lieineck would repeat the act, when it would 
be all over with us. 'fhe two friends kept their prineipals 
apart by occupying them, now here, now there, and at last we 
found it most expedient to make preparation for departure. 
Thus, Alas! we were forced to turn our backs on the inviting 
side-board, yet unenjoyed. 

HoFuaiK lIvissBN, not bom in Frankfort (^the reformed^ 
relimon, and therefore inca|ftible of public office, including the 
profession of advocate, which, however, because much con¬ 
fidence was placed in him as on excellent jurist he managed 
to exercise quietly, both ip the Frankfort and the impm^ 
conrts, under assuiped s^natnres, was already sixty years 
old when I took writing lessons with his son, so came 
into his house. His fig^ was tall without being thin, and 
broad without corpul^cy. You could not, look, fbr the 
first time, on his fo^, whi^ was not only disfigured by small¬ 
pox, but deprived of an eye, without appi^ension. He always 
wore on his bald head a p^ectly wMte b«ll-8^ped cap, tied 
at the top with a ribbon. His morning-gowns, of cftiftmimnn or 
were always very clean. He dwelt in a very cbeer- 
^ suite of rooms on the ground-floor the AUio^ and frie 
neatness of eveiyfriing about hitB conesponded with this cheer¬ 
fulness. The perfect arrangement of his Mpen, books, and 
maps, produced a fiivourable impression. son Heiiirich 

• Ey«, not hmds.—TVaitt. ' , ■ 

t That is to nj; he was s Cdvinist, u from s Lnthenn. 

—IVeii*. 
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Sebastian, afterwards known by Tarioxts writings <ni Art, gare 
little promise in his youth. Good-natured but dull, not rude 
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rather sought to aToid the presence of his &ther, as hS could 
get all he wanted from his mother. I, on the other hand, grew 
mnrA Mid more intimate with the old man. the more I knew 


of liim. As he attended only to impoitant oases, he had time 
en 4 wigTi to occupy and ftmii«»e biTwneif in another manner. 1 
had not long fr^uented his house, and heard his doctrines, 
tbMi I could well perceiye that he ^tood in opposition to Gk>d 
and the world. One of -his &Tounterbooks was Agrippa de 
Vanitute Scientiarum, which he especially commended to me, 
and so sec my young brains in a considerable Yhirl for a long 
time. In the happiness of youth I was ineibned to a sort of 
optimism, and had again pretty well reconciled myself, with 
or the Oods; for the experience of a series of years had 
taught me that &erc was much to cnuntm'balance evil, that 
one can well recover-from misfortune, and may lie saved from 
dai^ers without always going about breaking one's ndck. I 
lool^ with tolerance, too» on what men did and pursued, and 
found many things worthy of piBise which my old gentleman 
could not by any means abide. *Indeed, once when he had 
sketched the world to me, rather from the distorted side, 1 
observed from his appeHrance that he meant to close the game 
wilb an important trump-card. Ue shut tight his blind left 
eye, as he was wont to ao in sneh cases, Jooxed sharp out of 
the other, and said in a nasal voice, “ Even in Ood I disoover 


defects.” 


My Timonic mentor was also a mathematician, but his prac¬ 
tical turn drove biTn to mcchamc-s^ though he did not Work 
himself. A clock, wonderfol indeed in those da^, which indi¬ 
cated not only the days and hours, bbt the motions of the sun 
and moon, he cau^ to be'made according to his own plan. 
On Sunday, about ten o’clock in the morning, he always wound 
it up himself^ which he could do the more r^nlarly, as he nc-ver 
went to cboTch. 1 never saw company nor guests at his house; 
and only twice-in years do 1 remember to have seez^ him 
dressed and out . of dooim 

My various conniptions with these m e** were not ipsignifir 
cant, apd each of thm jnduenoed me in his.own way. friim 
every one I had as mn(^ attention as his own childi^, if not 
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more, and each strore to increase his delight m me as in a be¬ 
loved son, while he aspired to mould me into his moral counter¬ 
part. Olenschlager would have made me a courtier, Von Rei- 
neck a diplomatic man of business; both, the latter particalaxly, 
sought to disgust me with poetry and authordiip. Huisgen 
wi^^d me to be a Timon after his iashion, but, at tlie..8amc 
.time, an able juris-eonsult; a necessary profession, as he 
thought, with which oue could in a regular manner defend 
oneself .and friends against the rabble of mankind, succour the 
oppressed, knd above all, pay off a rogue; thoi^h the last is 
neither especially praetftablc nor advisable. 

But if 1 liked to be at the side of these men to profit by their 
counsels and Erections, younger persons, only a little older 
than myself, roused me to inmibediute emulation. I name here 
before all others, the brothers Sculosseb and Obi£SBACH» 
But, as I came subsequently into a moi^e intimate connexion 
with those, which lasted for many years uninterruptedly, I will 
only say for the present, that tlic^ were then praised as being 
distingtdshcd in languages ood omer studies which opened the 
academic^ course, and held up as models, and that everybody 
cherishod the certain expectation that they would 'Once do 
something uncommon in chdrch and state. 

With respect to myself, I also had it in my mind to produce 
something extraordinary, but in what it was to consist was not 
clear. But as wc are apt to think rather upon the reward 
whi^ may be received than upon the merit which is to be 
acquired, so, I do not deny, that if I thought of a desirable 
piece of good fortune, it appeared to me most fracinating i;a 
the shape of that lau^ garland which is woven to adera w 
poet. . * • ’ ' 



FIFTH BOOK. 


Ktebt hi'j^ has its decoy, and oyerjfnan id led and misled in 
a way neculiar to himself. Nature, education, circumstances, 
hnd hauft kept me apart from all that was rude u&nd though 
1 often ‘coJXie into, contact with the Ib^r clas^ of^pple, par- 
Uoulurlj mechanics, no. close connexion grew out of it. I had 
indeed boldness enough to und^takc something uncommon 
and perhaps dangerous, and many times felt* disposed to do 
80 ; but I was without the hanmo by which to grasp and 
hold it. 

Meanwhile I was quite xmexpectedly inyolvod in an afihii 
which brought me near to a great hazard, and at least for a 
long time into peiploxi^ and distress. The good terms on 
which I before stood with the boy whom I haye already named 
Pylades was maintaiued up to the time of my youm. We 
indeed saw each other less ofteh^because our parents did not 
stand on the best footing with each other; but when we did 
meet, the old raptures of friendship broke out* immediately. 
Once we met in tiie alleys which offer a re^ ^;reeabl6 walk 
' between the outer and inner gate of Saint dallus. We had 
scarcely returned greetingc^ tl^n he.saM to me, I hold to 
the same opinion as eyer about your verses, lliose which 
you recently communicated to mo, I read aloud to some plea¬ 
sant companions, and not one of them will bolieye that you 
have mode them.” ‘‘Lei it pass,” I answered; ‘‘tre will 
make them and emoy them, and ^e oth^^ may and 
say of them whalTthey please.” « 

“ There ' comes the xmbeHeyer now,” added qiy friend. 
” We will not speak pf it,” I rrolied; “ what is the of it? 
one cannot oonvert thmn*” “ By no means,’* said my frieiid; 
“ 1 cannot let the pass off m way.” 

After a short sjyj indmferent donyersation, my yoxuig com¬ 
rade, who was but too weU disposed toward me, ooiud not 
suffer the matter to drop, without saying to the other, with 
some resentment, “ Here is my friend who made those pretty 
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verses, for which you will not give him credit! ” “ He will cer¬ 
tainly not be offended at that,” answered the other, “ for we do 
him an honour when we suppose that more learning is required 
to malce such verses tAan one of his years can possess.” I re¬ 
plied with something indiferent; out my friend continued, 
"-It win not cost much labour to convince you. Give him 
any theme, and he will make you a poem on the spot.” 
I assented, we were agreed, and the other asked me whether 
I would venture to compose a prettv love-letter in rhyme, 
which a mqdest^ung wopian might be supposed to write to 
a young man, to decl^ her inclination. “ Nothing is easier 
than that,” I answered, "if 1 only had writing materials.” 
He pulled out his pocket ^manac, in which there were a great 
many blank leav^, and I sat down upon a bench to write. 
They w^ed about in the meanwhile, but always kept me in 
sight. I immediately brought the required situation before 
my mind, and thought how agreeable it must be if some pretty 
girl were really attoched to me, and would reveal her senti¬ 
ments to me, either in prose or verse. I therefore began Ofy 
declaration with delight, and in a little while executed it in a 
flowing measure, between dof^gercl and madrigal, with the 
greatest possible naiveii, and in such a way that the sceptic 
was overcome with admiration, and my frirad with delight. 
The request of toe former to possess toe poem I could toe less ' 
lefiise, as it was written in lu almanac; and I willingly saw 
toe documentor ojdence of my capabilities in his hands. 
He departed with m^y assurances of admiration and re^ct, 
and wished for unthitig more than that we should often meet;. 
SQ w» settled soon to go together into toe country- 
.'^Our party actually took place, and was joined by sev^ul 
more young people (k the same rank. They were men of toe 
middle, ot, if you please, of the lower cl^, Vho -were hot 
wanting in brains, ooid who moreover, as to^ bad gone torou^ 
6<hool, were possessed of various knowle^ knd a certun 
degree of culto^ In a.laige, rich cir there are many modes 
of gaining a livelihood. Th^ got on by oopying fbr toe 
lawyers,' and. by advancug the children m toe low&r order 
n^tfiCjtoaQ is usual in comm<m schools.'- 'With grown-up 
' ‘'dren, who were about to be confirmed, -they went through 
rescue cour^; then, again, to^ assutcd'fltetors and 
merchants in some way,, and were tons eiiisbled to enjoy them- 
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•elves frugally in the evenings, and particularly on Sundays 
and festivals. 

On the way there, while they highly, extolled my love 
letter, they confessed to me that they nad mode a very meny 
ose ik it, viz.—that it had been copied in a feigned hand, 
and, with a few pertinent allusions, wd been sent to a con¬ 
ceit^ young triBTi, who was now firmly persuaded that a lady 
to whom he had paid distant court wu excessively enamoured 
of him, and sought an opportunity for closer acquaintance. 
Ihey at the same time told me in ponfidenc^ tha# be desired 
not^g more now than to be able to cfliswer her in verse; but 
that neither he nor they were skilful enough, so that they 
earnestly solicited me to compose the much-desired reply. 

Mystifications are' and will continue to *be an amusement 
for idle people, whether more or less ingenious. A venial 
wickedness, a self-complaccnt malice, is an enjoyment for 
those who have neither resources in themselves nor a whole¬ 
some external activity, hlo age is quite exempt irom such 
pruriences We had often tricked each ofticr in our ehildidi 
yeus: many sports turn upon mystification and trick. The 
present jest did not seem* to ue^to go further; I ^ve my con¬ 
sent. lliey imparted to me many particulars which the letter 
ought to contain, and we brought it home already finished. 

A little while afterwards I was urgently invited, tbrou^ 
my friend, to take part in one of the evening feasts of llmt 
society. The lover, he said, was willing to bear the e:mnse 
on this oocasioa, and desir^ expressly to^tbank the mend 
who had shown himself So 'excellent a poetical secretary. 

We came together late enough, the meal was most fru^, the 
wine drinkable : while as for the conversation, it turned almost 
entirely on jokes upon the young man, who was present, end 
certainly not very ori^t, and who, %fter repeateff readii^ of 
the lett^, idmost beliOTed that he had writtm k himsdf. 

My natynl good-natun would not allow me to take much 
pleasure in such a malidous deception, and the- repetition 
the same aufcjeci soon diagosted me. I shoidd omtainly have 
passed a tedious evening,' if an unexpected ^parition had not 
revivedme.- Ob OurarrivRl tK* alread y been neatly 

and (ffderiy 'Covered, and sttScient wine had been put on; 
we mt down remmned alone, without, requiring ftnther 
servity. Aa there waa, however, a. want of vine at last, one 
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of-tixem called for maid; but instead of the maid there 
Qime in a girl of uncommon, and, when one saw her with all 
around her, of incredible beauty. ** What do you desire ? ” 
she asked, after having cordially wished us a good evening; 

the maid is ill in bed. Can I serve you?” “The wine is 
out,” said one; “ if you would fetch us a few bottles, it would 
be very kind.” “ Do it, Gretchen,”* said another, “ it is bat 
a cat's leap from here.” “Whynot?” she answered, and 
taking a few empty .bottles from we table, she hastened out. 
dier form, itis s^n fr^m behind, was almost more elegant, 
llxe little cap sat so beatly upon her little head, which a 
slender throat united very gracefriUy to her neck and'Shoiil- 
ders. Everythm^ about her seemed choice, and one could 
survey her whole form the more at ease, as one’s attention 
was no more exclusively attracted and fettered by the quiet, 
honest eyes and lovely mouth. I reproved my comrades for 
sending the girl out mono at night, but they only laughed at 
me, and I was soon consoled by her return, as the publican 
lived onl;^ just across the way. “ ^it down with us, in re¬ 
turn,” said one. She did so; but, alas, she did not come 
near me. She drank a glat.s to Our health, and speedily 
departed, advising us not ^stay very long together, and not 
to be so noisy, as her mother was just going to bed. It 
was not, however, her own mother, but We mother of our 
hosts. 

The form of that girl followed me from that moment on every 
path; it was the durable imprewon which a female being 
had ma^ upon me: and as I could nnd no pretext to see her 
at home, and would not seek one, I went to chnndi for love of 
her, and had soon traced out where she sat. Thus, during 
the loi^ Protestant service, I gazed my fill at her. When 
the congregation left thg church I did not venture to accost 
her, mi^ kn to accompany her, and was perfectly delighted 
if she seemed to have remarked me and to have returned,my 
greeting irith a nod. Yet I was not long d eni ^ the happiness 
M approaching her. They had pewtbuled fiiw leaver, whose 
poeti^ secretary I had been, tlmt tixe letter written in his 
igKme had been actnall^ despatched to lady, and hod 
plained to the utmost his expectati«ms that asi' answer must 
■ooncome. This, also, I was to write, the wa^yish com- 

* The dioinstlTe of Blargv«t,^TVeM. 
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panj entreated me earnestly, throu^ Fylades, to exert all my 
wit and employ all my art, in order that this piece might b'e 
quite elegant and perfect. 

In the hope of again seeing &ir one, I went immediately 
to work, and thought of eve^ihing that would he in the high- 
est degree pleasing if Gretdien were writing it to me. I 
imagined I had written out eTerything so com^tely from her 
form, her nature, her manner, and her mind, that 1 could not 
refrain frx>m wishing that it were so in reality, and lost myself 
in rapturo at the mere thought tlmt sometbyig similar could 
be sent from her to me. llius I mystified myself, while I 
intended to impose upon another; and much joy and much 
trouble was yet to anso out of the afRiir. When I was once- 
more summoned, I had finished, promised *to come, and did 
not fail at the appointed hour. Ihcre was only one of the 
young people at ^me; Qretchen sat at the window spuming; 
the mother ifas going to and fro. Hie young man desired 
that I should read to him aloud; I did so, and read not >vith- 
out emotion, as I glanced over the paper at the beautiful girl; 
and when I fanoiM that 1 remarked a certain uneasiness in 
her deportment, and a gentle fiusb on her clieeks, I uttered 
better and with more animation *that which I wished to hear 


frrom herself. The cousin, who had often interrupted me with 
commendations, at Iasi entreated me to make some amend¬ 
ments. These affected some passages which indeed were 
rather suited to the condition or than to that of the 

lady, who was of a good finuily. wealthy, wd known and 
respected in the city. After tlic young man-n«d designated 
the desired changes, and had brought me an inkstand, but had 
taken.leave fbr a short time on account of some business, 
1 remained sittu^ on the bench against the wall, behind Ae 
large table, and e^yed the alterations that were to be made, 
on the large riate, whi<di almost covered rile whole tabic, 
usii^ a styk^ that always lay in the winihiw, because upon this 
slate rebKomngs.wera often made, and various.mecKirduda 
noted down, and those naming ux or goii^ out even comma- 
.nioated wHh eadi other. 

I had for a whSe writt^ duferent things and rubbed them 
out again, when -I exeilauaed impatiently, It will not do!" 
“ So much' the better,”’ said the dear in a graye tone; 
“ I wished that it might not do! ' You sh^d not meddle in 
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such matters.” She arose from the distaff, and stepping 
towards the table, gaye me a severe lecture, with a great deal 
of px>d sense and IfindlinMia “ The thing seems an innocent 
jest; it is a jest, but it is not innocent. 1 have already lived 
to see several cases, in which our young people, tor the sake 
of such mere mis<^ef, have brought themselves into great 
difficulty.”' “Bvt what shall I do:” 1 asked; “thelettois 
written, and they rely upon me to alter it.” “Trust me,” 
she rejffied, “ and do not altmr it; nay, take it back, put it in 
your pockett> go ^way, an4 try to n^e the matter straight 
through your friend. I'will also put in a word; tor look jou, 
thou^ I am a poor girl, and dependent upon ^ese relafrons, 
.•■who indeed qo nothing bad, though they often, for the soke 
of sport or profit, undertoke a good deal toat is rash,—1 have 
resisted them, and would not copy tho first letter, as toey 
requested. Ihey transcribed it in a feigned hand, and if it is 
not otherwise, so may they also do with this. And you, a 
young man of good mmily, rich, independent, why will you 
allow yourself to be used os a tool in a businesB which can 
certainly bring no good to you, and may possibly Ining much 
that is unpleasant V’' I was to hear her speaking thus 
continuously, for generally she introduced but few woru into 
conversation. My liking for her grew incredibly,—I was not 
master of myself,—and replied, “lam not so indepen^nt as 
you suppose; and of what use is wealth to me, when the 
most precious thing 1 can dedre is wanting 

She had drawn my. sketch of the poetic epistle towards her, 
and read it half aloud in a sweet and graceful nmnner. 
“ Ihat is very pretty,” said she, stoppiDg at a sent of naiM 
point; “ but it is a pity that it is not destined Sac a real purr 
pose." “ That were indited veiy desirable,” I cried, “ and, 
oh! how happy must he be, who receives £|^ a giri he infi* 
nitely Iwes, such an assurance of her affection.” “ There is 
ntuch required Sac that,"'she answered; “and.yet many 
tfrfngs are possible.” “ For example,” 1 oontiau^ t* if any. 
one who k^w, prised, honoured, and adored yqu,.li^ such a 
paper before yqu, Triiat would you do ? ” 1 the piqier. 
ne^^ to her, which she had previouily puuad 1)^ to me. 

amiled, reflected for a mmnent, t^ the^jpen, and sub- 
il^bed her name. I Vas beside myaeilf mirang 

i^ and would have embraced her. “Ko ldsangr* ahq 
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** that is so yulgar; bnt let tis love if we can.” 1 had takes 
np the paper, and thrust it into my pocket. “ No one *>><^ 1 1 
ever get it,” said 1; “the afihir is closed. You have saved 
me.” “ Now complete the salvation,” she exclaimed, “ and 
hurry off, hefbre the others arrive, and- you fall into trouble 
and embarrassment.” I could not tear myself away from her; 
but she asked me in so kindly a mapner, while she took my 
right hand in both of here, and lovingly pressed it! The 
tears stood in my eyes; 1 thought hers looked moist. 1 
|>reesed my &ce upon her hands and hastened a>/ay. Never 
in my life had I found myself in such'perplexity. 

The first propensities to love in an uncorrupted youth take 
idt^thcr a epiritual direction. Nature se^ms to desire that 
one sex xojxjj by the senses perceive goodness and beauty in 
the other. And thiu to me, by the sight of this girl—by my 
strong inclination for her-^ new world of the beautiM and 
the excellent had arisen'. I read my poetical epistle a hundred 
GioM through, gazed, upon the signature, kissW it, pressed it 
to my heart, and rejoic^ in this amiable confession. But the 
more my transports increnocd, the more did it pain me, not to 
be able to visit her immediately^ and to see and converse with 
her again; for I dreaded the riproofr and importunities of 
her cousins. The good Pyladcs, who might have arranged the 
a&ir, I could not contrive to meet. The next Sunday, there* 
fore, I set out for Niederrad, where these associates generally 
used to go, and actually found them thefe. I was, h^ever, 
greatly surprised, when, instead of behaving in a cross, distant 
manner, th^ came up to me with jo^l-oountenances. The 
youngest pmticularly was veiy fiien^, took me by the tiand , 
and said, “ You have lately played us a sorry trick, and we 
were very angry with you; but your absconding and 
away the poeti^ ^isue has ^uggefted a good tiiougbt to us, 
which otherwise might never have occurrea. By way of atone- 
o^t, yon may treat us to-day, and you shall learnt the same 
time the notion we have, which wiU certainly give you plea- 
sure.” This address put me in no littie perplexity; for I had* 
about me oidy numey enough to reg^ e myself and a friend; 
but to treat a vriiole company, ana especially one which did 
not always stt^ at the n^t I by no means pre- 
pared{ nay, the proposal astonished me the more, as theyhad 
always insiHtad, in the most honouiable manner, that 
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one should pay only his own share. They smiled at my dis¬ 
tress, and the youngest proceeded, “ Let us first tahe a seat 
in the bower, and then you shall learn more." We sat down, 
and he sai^ “ When you had taken the loYO-letter with 
you, we talked the whole afikir over i^in, and came to a 
contusion that we had gratuitously misused your talent to the 
Yezation of others and our own danger, for the sake ot a mere 
paltry love of mischief, when we comd have employed it to the 
advantage pf all of us. Sec, I have here an o^r ibr a wed¬ 
ding-poem,' as wtell as fgr a (ht^. Ihe second m^ be ready 
immediately, the other can wait a week. Now, if you make 
these, which is easy for you, you will treat us twice, and we 
shall long remain your debtors.” ' This proposition pleased 
me in every respect; for I had already in my childhood 
looked with a certain envy on the occasional poems,* of which 
then several circulated eveiy week, and at respectable mar¬ 
riages especially came to light by the dozen, because I thought 
I (kmld make such things as well, nay, better than others. 
Now an opportunity was offered mo to show myself, and espe¬ 
cially to see myself in print. 1 did not appear disinclined. 
They acquainted me with ,the personal particulara and the 
position of the family; I went somewhat aside, made my 
plan, and produced some stanzas. However, when I returned 
to the company, and the wine was not spared, the poem 
began to 1^, and I could not deliver it that evenlim. 
“There is still time tiU to-morrow evening,” they said; 
** and we will confess to you that tiie fee which wo receive 
for the dirge is enough to get us another pleasant evening 
to-morrow. Come to ns; for it is but fair that Gretchen 
too should sup with us, as it was she properly whp gave' us 
the notion,” My joy ^ipis un^akable. On my way home 
Z had only the remaining stanzas in my hbkd, wrote dovm the 
whole before 1 went to ^eep, and the next morning mode a 
ve^ neat &ir copj^. The day seemed infinitely loi^ to me; 
and scarcely was it dusk^ < I fbnhd myaeli a^in in the 
' narrdw'liffle dWelliDg beside the deansi oF^rls? 

' .'The youz^ ^>dr8bn8 with whom in'fhis YfSf I formed a 
closer and moser connexion were not pr^erly low, .but 
osSSisary sort of people. Their activify was cottunen^ble, ojud 

* Thit U to uj, a poem writtea for a eertain ooeerioni u a weddinf^ 
fdnera], Btc. The German word ia ** 
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I listened to them with pleasure when the/ spoke of tiie mani. 
fold ways and means bv which one could gain a living; above 
all they loved to tell of people, now very rich, who h^ begun 
with nothing. Others to whom they refert^ had, as poor 
clm’ks, rendered themselves indispensable to their employers, 
and hod finally risen to be their sons-in-law: while others had 
so enlarged and improved a little tr%de in matches and the 
like, that ^ey were now prosperous merchants and tiadeunen. 
But above all, to yoimg men, who were active on their feet, 
the trade of agent and metor, and the undertaking^ of all sorts 
of coirmissions and choigcs for helpless rich men was, they 
said.'a most profitable means of giiining a livelihood. We aU 
heard this eagerly, and coch one fancied hlmsc^lf somebody, 
when he imagined, at the moment, that there was enough in 
him, not only to get on in the world, but to acquire au extra¬ 
ordinary fortune. But no one seemed to carry on this conver¬ 
sation more earnestly than Pylndes, who at last confessed that 
he had an cxtraordinaiy passion for a girl, and was actually 
engaged to her. The circuiustanccs of his parents would not 
allow him to go to univnsities, but be hod endeavoured to 
acquire a fine handwriting, a knowledge of* accounts, and the 
modem languages, and would nbw do bis best in hc^es of 
attaining that domestic felicity. The cousins praised him for 
this, olmough they did not approve of a premature engage¬ 
ment to a girl, and they added; that while forced to aclmow- 
ledge him to be a fine good fellow, they did not consider him 
active or enterprising enough to do anything exU-aordinary. 
While he, in vindication of himself^ circumstanlially set forth ' 
what he thou^t himself fit for, and how he was going to begin, 
die others were also incited, and each one began to tell what he 
was now able to do, doing, or carrying on, what he had already 
accomplished, and jrhat he saw immediately before him. The 
turn at lost came to me. I was to set forth my course of life 
and pro^cts, and while I was considering, Pylades said, “ 1 
make this one jn’oviso, if we all would stand on a levU, that 
he does not bring into the account-the external advantages of 
his position. He Should rather tdl us a tale how he would, 
proceed if at this moment he were thrown entirely upon his 
own TcsourceSi as we are.” 

Gretchen, who till this moment h ad kept on spinning, rose 
and seated herself as usual at this end of the table. We h^ 
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already emptied some bottles, and I began to relate the byptv 
tLeticu history of my life in the best hiunour. “ First of all, 
tbei^ I commend myself to yon,” said I, ** that yon may con' 
tinim the custom you have b%un to bestow on me. If you gra¬ 
dually procure me the profit of all the occasional poems, and 
we do not consiune them in mere feasting, 1 shall soon come 
to something. But then you must not teke it ill if I dabble' 
also in your handicraft.” Upon this I told them what Fliad 
obsmred in their occupations, and for which I held myself fit 
at any rat^. Bach one bod preriously rated his services in 
money, and I asked them to assist me also in completing my 
estab^hment. Oreteben bad listened to all hitherto-very 
attentively, aod^ftiat in a positioii which well suited her, 
whether me chose to hear or to speak. With both hands she 
clasped her folded arms, and restM them on the e^^ of the 
table. Thus she could sit a long while without moving any¬ 
thing but her head, which was never done without occasion or 
meaning. She had several times put in a word and helped us 
on oyer this and that, when we halted in our projects, and 
then was again still and quiet as usual. 1 kept her in my eye, 
and it may readily be suppesed that I had not devised and 
uttered my plan without reierenee to h^. My passion for her 
rave to what I said such an air of truth and probability, that 
for a moment I deceived myself, imagined myself as lonely and 
helpless os my story supposed, and felt extremely happy in 
the jprospect of possessing her. Fylades had closed hm con- 
fession with marriage, the que^on arrae among the rest 
of us, whether our plans went as &r as that..; “ 1 -have not 
tlm l^st doubt on tW score,” said I, “ for properly a wife is 
necessary to every one of us, in order to preserve at benne and 
enable us to enjoy as a whole what we rake tc^ther abroad 
in sndi an odd way.” i then made a sketch of a wife, .such 
as I iriihed, and it must have turned out strangely if. she had 
not been a perfect counteipart of jCtretehen. 

The diige was consumed; the raithalamium now stood be- 
nefioiaBy ^ hand; I overcame all fearcare, a^oontrived, 
os 1 had many^ acquaintances, to oMioeal nty sidbial evrnimg 
entertoinments fiom my fiuaily. To see and' to be near the 
dear ^1 was soon an indispeuaUe ooodition of iny being. 
The finends had grown just as ocoustoitied ^ mie,"aiid we were 
most daily .togwmr, as if it oodd aot^' othetvrise. Fylades 
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had, in the meantime, introdueed hie &ir one into the honee, 
and this pair passed many an evening with mb. They, as bride 
and bridegroom, though still very much in the bud, did not 
conceal their tenderness; Oretchen*8 deportment towards me 
was only suited to keep me at a distance. She gave her hand 
to no one, not even to me; she allowed no touch; yet she 
many times seated herself near me, par|icularly when I wrote or 
read aloud, and then laying her arm familiarly upon my shoul**. 
der, she looked over tho book or paper. If, however, I ventured 
on a similar freedom towards her^^sbe withdrew,'and would 
not 800 '. return. This position sho often repeated, and indeed all 
her etdtudes and motions were very uniform, but always equally 
fitting, beautiful, and charming. But such a Qm^iliarity I never 
saw her practise towards anybody else. 

One of the most innocent, and at the same time amusing, 
parties of pleasure in which I engaged with different com¬ 
panies of young people, was this: that we seated ourselves in 
the Hochst market-ship, oheerved the straz^ passengers pocked 
away in it, and bemtered and teased, now this one, no^ that, 
as pleasure or caprice prompted. At Hochst we got out at 
the same time os me market-Met frx>m Mcnt>; arrived. At a 
hotel there was a well-spread taDle, where the better sort of 
travellers, coming and going, ate with each other, and then 
proceeded, each on his way, as both ships returned. Kvery 
time, after dining, wc sail^ up to Frankfort, ha\ing, with a 
very large company, made tho cbrai>C8t ^ter^exoursion that 
was possible. Once I had nndcilnken this journey with 
Gretcbei^B cousins, when a young Toan joined mb at table in 
Hochst, who might be a little older than we were. They knew 
him, and he got himsdf introduced to me. He hA^ something 
very pleasing in his manner, though he was not otherwiae dis¬ 
tinguished. ^ Comiqg from Meiitz, h8 now went back with us 
to frimkfort, and conversed with me of everything that re¬ 
lated to the intenial arrangements of the city, and the pndiHo 
offices and {daces, on whi^*hc seemed to me to be very well 
informed. When we. separated he bade me fiirewell, and 
added, that he wished I might think well of him, as he hoped 
on occasion to avail himseff of my recommendation. I did not 
know what he meant* by this, but the cousins enlightened me 
some days after; they spoke ffivourably of him, and requested 
me to intercede with my grand&ther, as a middle place was 

1. 
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just uow ^'acant, whicb this friend would like to obtain. I at 
dnit excused myseld because I bad never meddled in sudi 
afrbirs; hut they went on uigtng me tmtU I resolved to do it. 
I had rdready many times remarked that, in these grants of 
offices, which unfortunately were often re^rded as matters of 
favour, the mediation of my grandmother or an aunt had not 
been without effect. I was now so advanced as to arrogate some 
influence to m^lf. For that reason, to gratify my friends, 
who dcclai;^ themselves under every sort of obligation for such 
a kindness. I ovdteome the^midity of a grandchild, and under¬ 
took to deliver a written application that was banded in to me. 

One Sunday, after dinner, as my grandfather was busy in 
his garden, all the more because aiituiun was approaching, and 
1 tried to assist him on every side, I come forward widi my 
request and the petition, after some hesitation. He looked at 
it, and asked me whether I knew the yoxmg man. I told him 
in general terms what was to be said, and he let the matter 
rest there. " If he has merit, and moreover good testimonials, 
1 will favour him for your sake and his own.” He said no 
more, and for a long while I heard nothing of the matter. 

For some time I l^d observed that Gretchen span no more, 
but on the other hand was employed in sewing, and that, too, 
on ven* fine work, which surprise me the more, as tho days 
wcix: already shortening, and winter was coming on. I thought 
no further about it, only it troubled me that several times I 
bad not found her at^ome in the morning as formerly, and could 
not leom, wiftiout importunity, whither she had gone. Yet I 
was destined one day to be surprised in a very odd manner. 
My sister, who was getting herself ready for a ball, asked mo 
to fetch her some so-call^ Italian flowers, at a ^hionable 
millider's. They were qiade in convents, and were small and 
pretty; myrtles especially, dwarf-roses, and the like, come out 
quite b^utiinlly and naturally. * I granted her the fevour, and 
went to the shop where I hod alnkdy often been with her. 
Hardly had I entered and greeted the proprietress, than 1 saw 
silting in ftie window a l^y, who in a lace cap 'looked vciy 
youi^ and pretty, and in a silk mantilla seemed very well 
shaped. 1 coold easily rec<^nize that she waa an assistant, 
for she was occupied - in fastening a ribbon and feathora upon a 
hat. The milliner showed mo t^ limg box with single flowers 
of various sorts; 1 looked them over^ and as 1 made mj chioce 
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glanced agiun towards the lady in the window; but how 
great was my astonishment when I perceived an incredible 
similarity to Gretchen, nay« was forced to be convinced at last 
that it was Gretchen herself. No doubt remained^ when she 
winked with her eyes and gave me a sign that I must not be¬ 
tray our acquaintance. I now with my choosing and rejecting 
drove the milliner into despair mone than oven a lady could 
have done I had, in fket, no choice, for I was excessively 
confused, and at the same time liked to linger, bemuse it kept 
me nes • the girl, whose disguise annoyqd me, thou^ in that dis- 
guisr. she appeared to me more enchanting than ever. Finally, 
the milliner seemed to lose all patience, and with her own 
hands selected for me a Whole bandbox fulkof flowers, which 
I was to place before my sister and let ber choose for herself. 
Thus I was, as it were, driireii out of the shop, while she sent 
the box first by one of ber girls. 

Scarcely had I reached home than my &ther caused me 
to be called, and communicated to mo that it w|s now 
quite certain that the Archduke Joseph would be elected and 
crowned King of Rome. An event so highly important w*as 
not to bo expected without preparation, nor allowed to pass 
with mere gaping staring. He wished, thei'efore, he said, 
to go through wi^ me the Section- and coronation-diaries of 
the two lost coronations, os well as through the last capitulations 
of election, in order to remark what new conditions might be 
added in the present instance. 'I'he diai4cB were open^, and 
we occupied oursi'lvea with thf'sni the whole dn^ till far into 
the night, while the pretty girl, sometimes iti her old house- 
dress, sometimes in her new cost^ime, ever hovered before me, 
backwards and forwards among the most august objects of the 
Holy Roman Emp^. This evening it was impossible to see 
her, and I lay awde through a very restless night. Ihe study 
of y^terday was the next day sealonsly resumed, and it was 
not tUl towards evening that I found it possible to viaii my 
fair one, whom I met {n her usual house-dress. She 
smiled wh^ she saw me, but I did not venture to mention 
anything before the others. *WheD the whole company sat 
quietly together again, she began and* said, It is unfair that 
you do not confide to our friend what we have lately resolved 
upon.** She then oontintied to relate, that after our late con¬ 
versation, in which the diseussion was how any one could get 

L 3 
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on in the world, somediing was also said of the way in which 
a woman could enhance the value of her talent and kbour, and 
advantageously employ her time. The cousins had Conse¬ 
quently proposed ^at she should make an experiment at a 
milliner's who was just then in want of aoi assistant. They 
had, she said, arranged with the woman; she went there so 
many hours o-day, and^was well paid; only when there she 
was obliged, for propriety’s sake, to conform to a certain dress, 
which, however, she left licbind her every time, as it did not 
at all suit £er other mod^^ of life and employment. I was 
indeed set at rest by thiS d«iclaratiou. but it did nut quite please 
me to know that the pretty girl was in a public 8hop« and at a 
place where the ^^shionable world foimd a convenient resort. 
Aut I betrayed nothing, and strove to work off my jealous 
care in silence. For this the younger cousin did not allow me 
a long time, as he once more came forward with a proposal for 
an occasional poem, told me all the personalities, and at once 
desired me to prepare myself for the invention and disposition 
of the Work. He had already spoken with me sevei^ times 
couceming the proper treatment of such a theme, and as I was 
voluble in these coses, he readily askcMl ms to explain to him 
circumstantially what is rheloricm iu these things, to give him 
a notion of the matter, and to make use gf my own and others' 
labours in this kind for examples.' The young man had some 
brains, ^ough he was without a trace of a poetical vein, and now 
he went so much in^p particulars, and wished to have such an 
account of everything, mat 1 gave utterance to the remark: “It 
seems as if you want^ to microach upon my trade and steal away 
my customers!" “ I will not deny it,” said Im, smiling, “ as 
I'shall do you no harm by it. Tlus will only cemtinue to the 
timft when you go to the university, and till then you must 
allow me still to profit ^mething by your society.” ” Most 
cordially,” I replmd, and 1 encouraged him to draw out a plan, 
to choose a metre according to the character of hU subject, 
mid to do whatever else might seem necessary. He went to 
work In earnest, but did not succeed. I in end com¬ 
pelled' to re-write so much of it, that I could mare easily and 
better have written it all firom the begiimizig Yet this 

tfHiohing and learning, this mutual labour, a&ided us go<^ 
entertaiument: Gretchen took part in it aud bad nmuy a pretty 
notion, so that we were all pleaUd, ve stay indeed say, Impiy. 
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During tlie day she worked at milliner's: in the evenings 
we generally met together, and our contentment was not even 
disturbed when at iMt the commissions for occasional poems 
began to leave off. Still we felt hurt once, when one of them 
came back under protest, because it did not suit the par^ who 
ordered it. We consoled ourselves, however, as we considered 
it our very best work, and conld therefore declare the other a 
bad judge. The cousin, who was determined to learn some¬ 
thing at any rate, resorted to the expedient of inventing pro¬ 
blems in the solution of which wa ^ways found^musement 
enough, but as they brought in nothing, our little banquets 
had to be much more ihigally managed. 

Ihat great political ot^dct, the' election and coronation of a 
King of Rome, was pursued with more and more earnestness. 
The assembling of the electoral college, orinnally appointed to 
take place at Augsbui^ in the October of 1/63, was now trans¬ 
ferred to Frankfort, and both at the end of this year and in the 
beginning of the next, preparations went forward, which should 
usher in this important biisiiiess. The beginning was ulade by 
a parade never yet seen by us. One of our chancery officials 
on horseback, escorted by four trumpeters likewise mounted, 
and surrounded by a guard of in&ntry, read in a loud clear 
voice at all the comers of the ci^, a prolix edict, which an¬ 
nounced the fbrthco'iiing proceedings, and exhorted the citi¬ 
zens to a becoming department suitable to the circumstances. 
The oouncil was occupied with weighty aonriderations, and it 
was not loi^ before the Imperial Quarter-Master, despatched 
by the Hemditory Orand Slanhal, made his appearance, in 
order to' arrange and designate the residences of ^ ambassa¬ 
dors and their suites, according to the old custom. Our houa^ 
lay in the Palatine district, and we had to provide for a new 
but agreeable billeitmg. The middlS stay, whieffi Count Tho- 
rane had formerly occupied, was given up to a, cavalier of the 
P al at i nate, and as Baron von Kon^thal, (he Nuremberg 
chargi d"affairea, occupied the upper floor, -we were stall more 
crowded than in the time of toe fVexxcb. This served me 
as a new excuse to Im out of doors, and to pass toe greater 
part of the day ih toe streets, that I ™i ght see all that wds 
open to public view. 

After the preliminary iteration and arrangement of' the 
rooms in toe town-boose had seemed to us wmto seeing, aftv 
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the amTal of the ambaesodors ooe after another,'and their first 
solemn ascent in a body, on the 6th of February, had taken 
place, we admired the coming in of the imperial commissioners, 
and their ascent also to the Corner, which was made with 
great pomp. The dignified person of the Pbince of Licht¬ 
enstein made a good impre.s8ion; yet connoisseurs main¬ 
tained that the showy liveries had already been used or. 
another occasion, and diat this election and coronation would 
hardly equal in brilliancy that of Charles the Seventh. We 
younger follu w^ content with what was before our eyes: 
all seemed to us very finb, and much of it perfectly nstonishiug. 

The electoral congress was fixed at last for the 8rd of March. 
New formalities again set the city is motion, and the alternate 
visits of ceremony on the part of tlie ambassadors kept us 
always on our legs. Vie were compelled, too, to watch closely, 
as we were not ^y to gape about, but to note everything weU. 
in order to give a proper repoil at home, and even to mtwe out 
many little memoirs, on which my &tber and Herr von Ke- 
nigsthal had deliberated, partly fo.r our exercise and partly for 
their own information. And certainly this was of peculiar ad¬ 
vantage to me, os I was enabled very tolerably to keep a living 
election- and coronation-diofy, as as reguded extemals. 

Ihc person who first of all made a durable impression upon 
me was the chief ambassador ftom the electorate of-Mentz, 
Bason ton Ebthal, afterwards Elector. Without having 
anything striking injus figure, he was always highly pleasu^ 
to me in his bla^ gown trimmed with lace. The second am¬ 
bassador, Baeon ton Oboschxao, was a well-formed man of 
the world, easy in his exterior, but conducting bimsclf iritii 
great decorum. He everywhere produced a very agre^^lc 
impression. Pbince Estebhazt, the Bohemian envo^,‘'«ras 
not tall, though well-fonded, lively, and at same timtk'mm- 
nendy decorous, without pride or coldness. I had a specia* 
liking for him, because he reminded me of Mabshal db Bbo- 
OBio. Yet the form and dignity of these excellent persons 
Tani^HA, in a oert^ degree, before the prejudice was 
enfiMiled in fovour of. Babon ton P1.01HO, the Branden- 
bur^l^bassador. This mati, who was distinguished by a 
certain parsimony, both in in's own clothes dnd m his liTeries 
and equipages, h^ been greatly renowned firom die time of the 
seven years’ war, as a diplomatic hero.' AtlKatubon, wh«i the 
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Notary April tiiought, in the nresence of witnesses, to serve 
him with the declaration of outlawry which had been issued 
against hie kingi he had, with laconic exclamation: 
“ What I you servo ? thrown him, or caused him to be tiiro\^Ti, 
do^n stairs. We ^licved the first, because it pleased us best, 
and we could readily believe it of the little compact man, witli 
his black, fiery eyes glancing here and there. All eyes were 
directed to wains him, particularly when he alighted. There 
arose every time a sort of joyous whispering, and but little was 
M-anting to a regular explosion, or shout o£ VivU / Jiravo / 
So hi^h did the king, and all who weA devoted to him. body 
and so\il, stand in favour with the crowd, among whom, besides 
the IVankforters, were Germans from all pa^. 

On the one hand these thiugs gave me muca pleasure; ns 
all that took place, no matter of what nature it might be, ccn« 
ceoled a certain moaning, indicated some internal ration, and 
such symbolic ceremonies again, for a moment, represented 
os living the old Empire of Oennxiny, almost choked to death 
by so many parchments, papers, and books. But, on tlic other 
hmd^ I could not supprc>jS a secret displeasure, when 1 was 
forced, at home, on my &ther s^iccoun^ to transcribe the in- 
tcmal transactions, and at the safhe time to remark that hero 
several powers, which balanced each other, stood in opposition, 
and only so &r agreed, as they designed to Umit the new iiilcr 
even more the old one; ^t every one valued his influence 

only 80 &r as he hoped to retain or enlarge his privileges, and 
better to secure his mdepondem e. Nay, on tbig occasion they 
were more attentive thsm usual, because they began to fear 
Joseph the Second, his vehemence and probable plans. 

With my grand&ther and other members of the council, 
whose families I used to visit, this was no pleasant time, the} 
had so much to do»with meeting disfii^ishcd guests, complin 
meuting, and the delivery of presents. No less had the magis- 
trate, hoth. in general and in particular, to defend tumselfs to 
resist, and to protest, as every one on such, occasions uesires 
to extort something firom burden bfrn M*ith somothii^, 

and few of those to whom he appeals support him, or lend him 
their aid. In short, all that I had sread in £/ersners Chronicles 
of similar incidents on simila r occasions, with admiration ot 
the patience and ptteeveraace of those good old councilment 
oame <moe mor^ vividly before my eyes. 
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Many vezations arise also from tiiis, that the city is gta- 
duaUy ovemm vith ^ple, both useful and needless. In vain 
axe the courts reminded, on the part of the city, of prescrip¬ 
tions of the Golden Bull, now, indeed, obsolete. Not only tne 
deputies with their attendants, but many persons of rank, and 
others who come from curiosity or for priyate objects, sta^d 
under protection, and the question as to who is to be billetted 
out, and who is to hire his own lodging, is not always decided 
at once. Iho tumult constantly increases, and even those who 
haye nothi^ to give, tr answer for, begin to feel uncom¬ 
fortable. 

Eyen we young people, who could quietly contem|>]ate it all, 
ever found 6omeU>Lng*wfaLich did noc quite satisfy our eyes or 
our iina^nation. The Spanish mantles, the huge feathered 
hats of we ambassadois, and other objects here and there, ha J 
indeed a truly antique look; but there was a great deal, on 
the other hand, so half-new or entirety modem, that the affair 
assumed throughout a motley, uusatisfoctory, often tostolcss 
appeaxtoce. we were yery h^py to learn, therefore, that 
neat preparations were made on account of the journey to 
.fVanldbrt of the Emperor and^future King; that the proceed¬ 
ings of the coll^ of electors, which were based on the last 
electoral capitulation, were now going forward rapidly; and 
that the day of election ha<l been appointed for ^e 2Tth of 
March. Now there was a thought ox fetching the insignia of 
the Empire from Nuremberg and Aix-la-Chapclle, and next we 
expected the entrance of the Elector of Mento, while the 
disputes with his ambassadors about the quartering eyer con¬ 
tinued. 

Meanwhile I pursued my clerical labours at home very 
actiycty, and perceived many little suggestions {monita) which 
came m from all sides, and were to regarded in the now 
capitulation. Every rank desired to see its privileges gua¬ 
ranteed and its importance inoeased in this document. Very 
many such obfervations and desires were, however, put aside; 
much poaoined as it rms, though the su^estors (^monentes) 
received the most pomtive assurances that the neglect should 

Ito wise enure to tlieir prejudice. 

"’ 'Imthe meanwhile the office of Imperial Marslml was forced 
to undertake many dangerous affiirs; the crowd of stnmgers 
increased, and it became more and more rliffioult to nnd 
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lodgings for them. Nor waa there unanimity as to the limits 
of the diiferent precincts of the Electors* The magistracy 
wished to keep from the citizens the burdens which they were 
not bound to Dear, and thus day and night there were hourly 
grievances, redresses, contests, and misunderstandings* 

llic entrance of ^e Elector of Menlf^appened on the 
2 l3t of May* Then began cannonadin, wi^ which for a 
long time we were often to be deafened. ^Iliis solemnity was 
important in the series of ceremonies; for all the jnen whom 
we had hitherto seen, high as they were iif ranl^ were still 
only subordinates; but here appcmt>d a sovereign, on inde¬ 
pendent prince, the first after the Emperor, preceded and 
accompanied by a laigc fetiuue worthy of 4ufnsolf. Of the 
pomp which marked ius cntnuicc I sliould have much to tel]» 
if I did not purpose returning to it hereafter, and on an occa¬ 
sion which no one could easily guess* 

What I refer to is this:—the same day, Lavateb, on his 
return homo from lierlin, came through Frankfort, and s^w the 
solemnity. Now, though such worldly formalities could not 
have the least value for iiim, tliis procession, with its display 
and all its acccRsorics, might h&^e been distinctly impressed 
on his very lively imagination; for, many years afterwards, 
when this eminent Init singular man showed me a poetical 
paraphrase of, 1 believe, the Itcvelation of St. John, I dis¬ 
covered the entrance of Anti-Christ copied, step by step, 
figure by figure, circumstance hr circumAance, from the en¬ 
trance of the Elector of Menu into Frankfort, in such a 
manner, too, that even the tussols on tlic hea<ls of the dun- 
coloured horses were not wanting. More can be said or 
this point when 1 reach the epoch of that strange kind of 
poetry, by which it was supposed tjjat the mj^ths of the Old 
and New Testameots were brought nearer to oui* view and 
feelings when they wore completely travestied into the modem 
style, and clothed widi the vestments of present lift, ^h^rlicr 
gentle or simple. How this mode of treatment gradually 
obtained fiivour, will be likewise discussed hereafter; yet 
t may here simply remark that it could not well be car¬ 
ried farther than it was by lAvater and his emulators, one 
of these having deeerit^ the three holy kings riding into 
Bethlehem, in such modem fer m , that the princes and gen¬ 
tlemen whom Lavater used to visit were not to be mifttAftn 
as the persons. 
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We will then for the present allow the Elector Emerto 
Joseph to enter the Compostello incognito, so to speak, 
and turn to* Oretchen, whom, just as ^e crowd was dis¬ 
persing, 1 spied in the crowd, accompanied by Pylades and 
his mistress, the three now seeming to be inseparable. We 
had scai'ccly come \ip to each other and exchanged greetings, 
than it was agreed tiiat, we should pass the evening togetlicr, 
and I kept the appointment punctu^y. The ususd company 
had assembled, and each one had something to relate, to say, 
or to rcmaL'c—haw one had been most struck by tbia thing 
and another by that. ‘^“Your speeches,” said Oretchen ut 
last, ])erplcx me oven more than the events of the time 
themselves, ^yh^t I have scon I cannot moke out; and 
should very much like to know what a great deal of it means.” 
1 replied that it was easy for me to render her tliis ser¬ 
vice. She had only to say what particularly interested her. 
Tills she did, nhd as 1 wus about to explain some points, it 
was found that it would be better to ])rocecd in order. 1 not 
uuskilfhlly compared these solemnities and functions to a 
play,' in which the curtain was let down at will, while the 
actors played on, and wus then raised again, so that the spec¬ 
tators could once more, to solne extent, teke pai-t in the action. 
As now I was very loquacious when I was allowed my 
owp way, I related the whole, from the beginning down to 
the time present, in the best order; and to make the subject 
of my discourse iqprc apparent, did not &il to use the 
pencil and the huge slate. Being only slightly interrupted by 
some questions and obstinate assertions of the others, 1 
brought my discourse to a close, to the general satis&ction, 
while Oretchen, W her unbroken attention, had highly eu- 
couraged me. At l^t she thanked me, and envied, as she said, 
all who were informed of^tho afioirs of thic world, and knew 
how this and that came about and what it signified. She 
wished she were a boy, and managed to acknowledge, with 
much kindness, that she was indeb^ to me fbr a great deal 
of instnietion. “K I were a boy,” said she, “we would 
learn something good together at the university.” The oon- 
venaCion continued in this strain; she definitiTely resolved 
to.take instruction in French, id thh ahaolote.necessi^ of 
which she had become well aware is the milliner’s ^op. I 
asked her why she no longer went tiiere; ibr duiii^ the lattor 
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fimpH, not being able to go out much in the evening, I had 
often passed the shop during the day for her sake, merely to 
see her for a moment. She explained that she had not liked 
to expose herself there in these unsettled times. As soon ns 
the city returned to its former condition she intended to go 
Uicre again. 

Then the discourse was on the im^s^nding day of election. 

I contrived to tell, at length, what was ^ing to happen, nnd 
how, and to support my diemonstrationB m detail dran-ings 
on the tp.blet; for I had the place of cpnclavti, witn its altars, 
thronra, seats, and chairs, perfectly oefore my mind. We 
separated at the proper time, and in a peculiarly comfortable 
frame of mind. * • • 

For, with a young couple who arc in any degree haimo-j 
niously formed W nature, nothing can conduce to a morel 
beautiful \mion than when the maiden is anxious to Icam, i 
and the youth inclined to teach. There arises from it a well-.' 
grounded and agreeable relation. She secs in him the creator^ 
of her spiritual existence, and he secs in her a creature that 
ascribes W perfection, not to nature, not to chance, nor td 
any onc-si'ded iacUnation, but to^mutual will; and this reci¬ 
procation is so sweet, that we cannot wonder, if from the days! 
of the old and the new’* Abelard, the most violent passions, 
wd as much happinesH as unhappiness, have arisen £ram such 
an ratercourse of two beings. 

With the next day began great oommetion in the city, on 
account of ^ visits paid and returned which now took place 
vdth the greatest ceremony. But what particularly interested 
me, as a citizen of Frankfort, and ga^e rise to a great many 
reflectioaB, was the taking of the oath of security {SicAet heit- 
seides) by ^ council, the military, pnd the body of citizenri, 
not through represaitatives, but personally, and in mass: first, 
in the great hall of the Romer, by the, magistracy and staff- 
offers; then in th© gr^t square (Piate), l£c Rfimerberg, hy 
all the (urizens, according to their respective ranks, grada¬ 
tions, or quarterings; and lastly by the rest of the mmtary. 
Here one could survey at a single glance the entire common- 
wealtli, assemUed for tiie honourable purpose of swearing 
security to the head and-membeis of the Empire, and un- 

* The “ fllw Abekrd " Is St. Pms, to toe AWous of Roue* 

mti.->-7Vaas. 
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brolsen peace during the groat work now impending. The 
Electors of Treves and of Colc^e had now also arrived in 
person. On the ^evenii^ before the day of election all 
strangers are sent out of the city, the gates arc closed, the 
Jews are confined to their quarter, and the citizen of Frank¬ 
fort prides himself not a little that he slope may be a witness 
of so great a solemnity•• 

All that had hithoid token place was tolerably modem; 
the highest and high personages moved about only m coaches; 
but now Ve wer^goingito aee them iu tine primitive manner on 
horseback. Tho concourse and rush were extraordinary. I 
managed to squeeze myne]£ into the R<nner, which 1 knew as 
familiarly as amiouse does the juivatc com-loft, tilK reached 
the main entrance, before which tho Electors and ombassadors, 
who had first arrived in their state-coaches, and had assem¬ 
bled above, were now to mount their horses. The stately, 
well-trained steeds were oorered with richly laced housings, 
and oiDamented in every way. 'fho Elector Emeric Joseph, 
a comfortable-looking man, looked well on horseback. Of the 
other two I rcmcml^ less, excepting that the red princes’ 
mantles, trimmed with eniiine, which we hod been accus¬ 


tomed to see only in pictures before, seemed to us very 
romantic in the open air. The ambassadors qf tho absent 
temporal Electors, with their Spanish dresses of gold bro¬ 
cade, embroidered over with Mid, and trimmed with gold 
lace, likewise did oar eyes good; and the large feathers par¬ 
ticularly, that waved meet splendidly from the Iwts, which were 
cocked in the antique style. But what did not please me 
were the short modem breeches, the white silk stockings, 
and the fashionable ^oes. We shoidd have liked half-boots 


—gilded as much os they pleased—sandals, or something of 
the kind, that we might &ve seen a more insistent costume. 

In deportment the Ambassador Yon Flotho again distin¬ 
guished himsdf from all the rest. He appeared lively and 
cbemfuk and seemed to have no great r oq j c ct the whole 
ceremony. For when his front-man, an elderly gentleman, 
could not leap immediately on his hcoBO, and he was therefore 
forced to wait some time in the grand entrapee, he did not 
i^tdn from laughing, till his own horae was Inought forward, 
upon which he swung himself very deztenmdy, ani was again 
ehmited by us as a most worthy representative of Frederick 
the Second. 
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Now the curtain was for us once more let down. I had 
indeed tried to force mj way into the church; hut that place 
was more inconTCnient agreeable. The voters had with* 
drawn into the aonctum, where prolix ceremomes usurped the 

{ )lace of a deliberate consideration as to the election. After 
ong delay, pressare, and bustle, the people at last heard the 
name of Joseph the Second, who was proclaimed Kin g of 
Rome. 

The thronging of strangers into the city became greater and 
greater. Everybody went about in his hq^day Rothes, so 
that a* last none but dresses entirely of gold were found 
worthy Of note. The Emperor and King had already arrived 
at Hetutnstamm, a castlc.of the Counts of Schonbom, and 
were there in the customary manner greeted and welcomed; 
but the city celebrated this important epoch by spiritual festi* 
vals of all the religions, by high masses and sermons; and on 
the temporal side by incessant firing of cannon as an occom* 
paniment to the Ta Dexana. 

If all these public solemnities, from the beginning up to 
this point, had been regarded as a deliberate work of art, not 
mu^ to find fault with would h^ve been found. All was well 
prepared. 'Ihe public scenes op^ed gradually, and went on 
increasing in importance; the men grew in number, the per¬ 
sonages in dignity, their appurtenances, as well as themseivcB, 
in splendour; and thus it advanced with every day, till at 
last even a well-prepared and firm eye b^pame Mwildered. 

The entrance of the Elector uf Ments, which we have rc<- 
fused to describe more oompkU'Jy, was magnificent and im¬ 
posing enough to suggest to the imagination of an eminent 
man, the advent of a great prophesied World-Ruler; even we 
were not a little dazzled by it. But now our expectation was 
stretched to the u^ost, as it was sdid tiiat the Emperor and 
the ftiturc King were. approaching the city. At a little dis¬ 
tance from Saensenhansen, a tent hod been erected, in which 
the entire magistracy -remained, to show the miirapriate 
honour, and to proffrr the keys.of the city to the dmef of the 
Empire. Furtna out, on 9 fAiy spacious plain, stood another 
—^ state pavihem,'whither the whole body of electoral princes 
and ambassadors repaired, while their retinues extended 
along tho whole way, that gradually, as their turns came, they 
might again move towards the city, and enter properly into 
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the procession. By this time the Emperor reached the tent, 
entc^d it, and tlie princes and ambassadors, after a most 
respectful reception, withdrew, to &cilitate the passage of the 
chief ruler.' 

Wc others who remained in the city to admire this pomp 
within the walls and streets, still more than could have been 
done in the open fields,^were very well entertained for a while 
by the barricade set up by the citizens in the lanes, b^ the 
throng of people, and % the various jests and iropropneties 
which arc^, tiU the ringing of bells and the thunder of 
cannon announced to Gs immediate approach of Majesty. 
What must have been particularly grateful to a Frackforter 
was, that on this,.occasion, in the presence of so many sove¬ 
reigns and their representatives, tlm imperial city of Frank¬ 
fort also appeared as a little sovereign; for her equerry opened 
the procession; chargers with armorial trappings, upon which 
the white eagle on a red held looked very fine, followed-him; 
then came attendants and officials, drummers and trumpeters, 
und dtiputies of the council, accompanied by the clerks of the 
council, in the city livery, on foot. Immediately behind 
these.were the three companies of citizen cavalry, very well 
mounted—^the same that wb hod seen from our youth, at the 
reception of the escort and on other public occasions. We 
rcQoiced in our participatiou of the honour, and in our hundred- 
thousandth part of a sovereignty which now appeared in its 
full brilliancy. Thft<different trains of the Hercffitary Imperial 
Marshal, and of ^e envoys deputed by the six* temporal 
Electors, marched after these Step by step. None of them 
cousisted of less tiian twenty attendants, and two state-enr- 
riages—some even of a greater number. The retinue of the 
spiritual Electors was ever on the increase,—their servants 
domestio officers sdbmed innumerable,—the Elector of 
Iwlogne and the Elector of Treves had above twenty state- 
•Arriages, and the Elector of Mentz quite as 3nany alone. 

servants, both on horseback and on foot, were clothed 
’most mlendidly throughout; the lords in the equipages, 
spiritum and temporal, had not omitted to appear richly and 
venerably dressed, and adorned with all the badges of their 
orders. Hie train of his Impmal Majesty now, as was fit, 
surpassed all the rest. Ihe riding-masters, the led horses,' 
the equipages, the shabracks and capariacmf, attracted every 
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ove, md sixteen six-bcme gala-wagonB of the Imperial 
C^hambcrlains, Privy Coimcillore, High Chamberlain, High 
Stewards, and High Equeny, closed, with great pomp, this 
division of the procession, which, in spite of its magnificence 
and extent, was still only to be the van-guard. 

But now the line concentrated itself more and more, while 
the dignity and parade kept on increasing. For, in the midst 
of a chosen escort of their own domestic attendants, the most 
of thetu on foot, and a few on horseback, appeared the Elec-> 
toral ambassadors as well us the Rlacti^ in personTin ascend¬ 
ing order, each one in a magnificent stato-curriage. Imme¬ 
diately behind the Elector of Mentz, ten imperial footmen, one 
and forty lackeys, and eight Heyducks,* annoivnced their Ma¬ 
jesties. The most magnificent state-carriage, furnished even 
at the back part with an entire window of plate-glass, orna¬ 
mented with paintings, lacker, carved work, and gilding, 
covered with embroidered velvet on the top and inside, 
allowed ns very conveniently to behold the Emperor and King, 
the long-desir^ heads, in a^l their glory. Ilie proecssibn was 
led a long circuitous route, partly from necessity, that it might 
he able to unfold itself, and partly to render it visible to the 
great multitude of people. It bod passed through Sachsen- 
hausen, over the toidpio. up the Fohrgosse, then down the 
Zeile, and turned towards the inne^ city through the Katha- 
riuenpfbrte, formerly a gate, and since the enlargement of the 
city, an open thorougUarc. Hcn» it had'been fortunately 
considered that, for a series of vimts, the external gi'andenr of 
tile world had gone on expanding both in height and breadth. 
Measure had been taken, and it was found that the present 
im|>erial state-caniage coukl not, without striking its carv'ed 
work and other outwm decorations, through ihis gateway, 
through which so many princes and^mperors had gone back¬ 
wards and forwards. Ihe matter was debated, and to avoid 
an inconvenient circuit, it was reserved to take up riie t)ave- 
ments, and to contrive a gentle ascent and descent. iUt the 
same view they had also removed all the projecting caves from 
the shops and booths in the street, that neimer crown, nor eagle, 
nor the genu shoold Teceive any shock or injuiy. 

Eagerly as we directed our eyes to the high personages w'hen 
this precious vessel with enoh jnecious contento approached us, 
* A clsM of attendsoli diwed ia Hungviu cottame.^TVaas. 
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we could not avoid turning our looks upon the noble horses, 
their harness, and its embroidery; but the strange coachmen 
and outriders, both sitting on &e horses, particularly struck 
us. They looked as if they hod come from some other nation, 
or even nom another world, with their long black and yellow 
velvet coats, and their caps with large plumes of feathers, after 
the imperial court fashion. Now the crowd became so dense 
that it was impossible io distinguish much more. The Swiss 
guard on both sides of the carriage, the Hereditary Marshal 
holding th£-Saxon sword i^)wards in his right hand, the Field- 
hlarshals, os leaders of‘‘the Imperial Guard, riding behind ,the 
carriage, the in^rial pages in a body, and finally, the Imperial 
Horse-guard {uattchierganU) itsalf, in black velvet frocks 
{Fliigelrock), with all the seams edged witli gold, under which 
were red coats and leather-coloured camisoles, likewise richly 
decked with f^ld! One scarcely recovered oneself from sheer 
seeing, pointing, and showing, so that the scarcely less ^en- 
didly clad body-guards of the Electors were barelyat. 
and we should perhaps have withdrawn from tbe..wiadows, if 
wo had not wished to take a >iew of our own magistracy, who 
closed the procession in their fifteen two-horse coaches, and 
particularly the clerk of the council, with the city keys on red 
velvet cushions. That our company of city gren^ers should 
cover the rear, seemed to \is honourable enough, and we &lt 
doubly and highly edified os Germans and as Frankforters by 
this great day. ^ 

We had ^en our place in a house which the procession 
hod to pass again when it rotomed from the cathedral. Of 
religious services, of miisic, of rites and solemnities, of addresses 
and answers, of propositions and readings aloud, there was so 
much in church,, choir, and conclave, before it came to the 
swearing of the dectoral^pitulation, that jre had time enough 
to partake of an excellent collation, and to empty several fia^ 
to the ^^th of our old and young ruler. The eonvmoation, 
in thel^Hnwhile, as is usual on such occasions, reverted to the 
time and there were not wanting aged persons who pre- 
forred that to the present, at leCst with respect to a c^tain 
tniTWAn interest and impassioned ^onpet^ which then pre- 
yuled. At the coronation of Francis ^ ^rst all had not 
bemi so settled as now; peace had not yet been concluded; 
France and the Electors of Brandenl^prg and the Falatihate 
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were opposed to tho election; the troope of the fiiture empmr 
were stationed at Heidelberg, where he hod bis head-quartets, 
and the insignia of the Empire coming from Aiz, were almost 
warned off hy the inhabitants of the Palatinate* Meanwhile 
negotiations went on, and on neither side was the affair con¬ 
ducted in the strictest manner. Maeia Thebesa, though 
then pregnant, comes in person to see^the coronation of her 
husband, which is at lost carried into effect. She arrived at 
Aschaffenburg, and went on board a yacht in Order to repair 
to Frankfort. Francis, from Hcidelh^g, thinks t& meet his 
wife, hut comes too late; she has already departed. Unknown, 
he throws himself into a little boat, hastens after her, reaches 
her ship, and the loving pair is delighted ab this surprising 
meeting, 'fhe story 62 )rcads immediately, and oil the world 
sympathizes with this tender pfOir. so richly blessed with their 
children, who hare been so inseparable since^their union, that' 
once on a journey from Vienna to Florence they ore forced to 
keep quarantine together on the Venetian Irarder. Maria 
Theresa is welcomed in the vity with rejoicings, she enters the 
It<nnan Emperor inn, while; the great tent for the reception of 
her husband is erected on the Bomheim heath. There of tlie 
spiritual Electors is found only Men\z, and of the ambassadors 
of the temporal Electors, only Saxony, Bohemia, and Hanover. 
Tho entrance begins, vnA what it may lack of completeness 
and splendour is richly compensated by the presence of a beau¬ 
tiful mdy. She stan^ upem the balcony m the well-situated 
house, and mets her husband with cries of Vwat and clapping 
of hands; people joined, excited to the highest enthusiasm. 
As the great ore, after all, men, the citizen thinks them bis 
equals when he wishes to lore them, and that he can best do 
when he can picture them to himself asloving husbands, tender 
parents, devoted brothers, and true Mends. At that time all 
happiness'had been wished and prophesied, and to-day it w*as 
seen fulfilled in the first-bom son; to whom. evorybMy was 
well inclined on Recount of his handsome youthful form, and 
upon whom the world set the greatest hopes, on account of 
the great qualities that he show^. 

We lidd become quite absorbed in ftxe past and future, when 
some vfriends who came in recalled us to the present. They 
were of those who know the valxie of novelty, and therefore 
hasten to announce it first Theywereevenabletotellofafino 
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humane trait in those exalted persona^ whom we had seen 
go by with the greatest pomp. It had oecn concerted that on 
^e way, between Heusenstomm and the great tent, the Empe¬ 
ror andi King should find the Landgrave of Darmstadt in the 
forest. This old prince, now approaching the grave, wished 
to sec once more the master to whom he hod been devoted in 
lormer times. Both might remember tiie day when the Land¬ 
grave brought over to Heidelberg the decree of the Electors 
choosing Francis as Emperor, and replied to the valuable pre¬ 
sents he received wit^ protestations of unalterable devotion. 
These eminent persons stood in a grove of firs, and the Land¬ 
grave, weak wi^ old age, supported himself iigoinst a* pine, to 
continue the oonyersation, which was not without emotion on 
both sides. The place was afterwards marked in an innocent 
way, and we young people sometimes wandered to it. 

Ihus eever^ hours h^ passed in remembrance of the old 
and consideration of the new, when the procession, though 
curtailed and more compact, again passed before our eyes, and 
we were enabled to observe and ninrk the detail more closely, 
and imprint it on our minds for the fiituro. 

From that moment the, sity was in uninterrupted motion; 
for until each and every one whom it behoved, and of whom it 
was required, had paid their respects to the highest dignities, 
and exhibited themselves one by one, there was no end to the 
marching to and fro, and the court of each one of the high 
persons present cocld bo very conveniently repeated in detail. 

Now, too, the insignia of the Empire arrive. But that no 
ancient usage might be omitted even in this respect, they hod 
to remain half a day till late at night in the open field, on 
account of a dispute about territory and escort between the 
Elector of Mentz and the ci^. The latter yielded, the people 
of Mentz escorted the ihsigma as far as the barri<^e, and so 
the affiiir terminated for this time. 

In these days I did not come to myself. At home I hod to 
write and copy; everything had to be seen; emd so ended the 
month of Mmrch, the second half of which h& so rich ifi 
festivals for us. I hod promised Gretchen a fidthfiil and com¬ 
plete account of what bad lately ha{>p 9 |ed, and of what was 
to be expected on the eoronatma-dayro' '^us great day ap¬ 
proached ; I thought more how 1 ahoiw^^ it to her than of 
what properly was to be told; a under my eyes 
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and my pen I merely worked up rapidly for tliiB sole and inime^ 
diute use« At last I reached her residence somewhat late one 
e'i^cning, and was not a little proud to think how my discoiirse 
on this occaMon would be much more successful than the first 
unprepared one. But a momentary incitement often brings 
xis, and others through us, more joy than the most deliberate 
purpose can afibrtL I founds indi^, pretty nearly the same 
company, but there were some unkn<?wii persons among thorn. 
They sat down to play, all except Gretchen and hot younger 
cousin, who remained with me at the slaje. dear girl 

exprri^d most graceftiUy her tlmt she, though a 

stt^ger, hod passed for a citizen on the election'day, and had 
taken part in that unique spectacle. She tanked me most 
warmly for having monied to take core of her, and for hav* 
ing been so attentive as to procure her, through Pylodes, all 
sorts of admissions by means of billets, directions, friends, and 
intercessions. 

She liked to hear about the jewels of the Empire. I pro¬ 
mised her that we should, if possible, see these together. She 
made some jesting remarks when she learned that the garments 
and crown had been tried on thp young king. I.]^w where 
she would gaze at the solemnitids of corona^p-4A7!» 
directed her attention to everything that was impen^g, and* 
particularly to what might minutely inspected from her 
place of view. 

Thus we fo^t to think about tim^ it was already post 
midnight; and I found that 1 unfortunately had nut the house- 
key with me. 1 could not enter the house v itbout making 
the greatest disturbance. I communicated my embarrussment 
to h^. After all,’’ said she, it will be 1^ &r the com¬ 
pany to remain together.” The cousins and the strangers haJ 
already had this iu mind, because^ it was not known where 
they would be lodged for the night The matter was soon 
decided j Qrctchen went to make some cofibe, after Imaging 
in and lighting a 1mm br^ lamp, fiunisbed with oil und 
wick, because the candlee threatened to bum out 

The coftee served to enliven us &r several hours, but the 
game gradually slackened; convenation fiiiled; the mother 
sl^ in the great chair; .tim strangerif weary from travelling, 
nodded here and there, and Pylades and-his fiiir ono sat in a 
comer. She had laid htt head on hii shoulder and had gone to 
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deep, and he did not keep long awake. The Tounger cousin 
sitting opposite to us by the slate, hod crossed his arms before 
him, and slept with his &ce resting upon them. I sat in the 
•window-comer, behind the table, and Gretchen by me. We 
talked in a low voice: but at lost sleep overcame her also, she 
leaned her head on my shoulder, and so^ at once into a slxunbcr. 
Thus I now sat, the only one awake, in a most singular posi¬ 
tion, in which the kind brother of death soon put me also to 
rest. I went to sleep, and when 1 awoke it was already bright 
day. Orctefaen w^s standing before the mirror arranging her 
litUe cap; die was mo#e fovcly than ever, and when 1 de¬ 
parted cordially pressed my hands. I crept home by a round- 
about way; for, on the side towards tlic little Siaff~diick, my 
fotber had opened* a sort of little peep-hole in the wall, not 
without the opposition of his neighbour. This side we avoided 
when wo wanted not to be observed by him in coming home. 
My mother, whose mediation always came in well for us, had 
endeavoured to palliate my absence in the morning at breakfast, 
by the supposition that I hod gone out early, and I experienced 
no disagreeable effects from this innocent night. 

Taken as a whole, this iniiiutely various world which sur- ‘ 
rounded me, produced upon me but a very simple impression. 

I had no interest but to mark closely the outside of the objects, 
no business but that with which I had been chai^d by my 
&ther and von Konigsthal, by which, indeed, I perceived 
the inner course of things. I Imd no liking but for Gretchen, 
and no other view thuTi to see and apprehend all properly, that 
I might be able to repeat it with her, and ozpl^ it to her. 
Often when a tram was going by, I described it half aloud to 
myself, to assure myself m all the particulars, and to be praised 
by my foir one for thia attention and accuracy; tho applause 
and acknowledgments of Che others 1 regained as a meto 
appendix. 

I was indeed presented to manj exalted and distinguished 
personsj; but partly, no one had to trouble himseu about 
other^iii^d partly, older people do not know at once how they 
shoidl^JMmverBe wifri a young man and try him. I, on my 
sidoir likewise not particularly skilfril in adaptmg myself 
to fne^e. Generally 1 acquired their fovoor, but not toeir 
ai^tfqhation. Whatever occupied me was completely present 
tomb; but I did not oak whether it mii^ te also suitable to 
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others. I was moetijr too lively or too qoiet, and appeared 
cither importunate or sullen, just os persons attrae^ or 
repelled me; and thus I was cousidered to be indeed full of 
promise, hut at the same time was declared occentrio. 

The coronation-day dawned at last, on the Srd of April, 
1764; the weather was favourable, and everybody was in 
motion. I, with several of my relations and friends, had been 
provided with a good place in one of Ihe upper stories of the 
Itomcr itself, where wo might completely survey the whole. 
Wo betook ourselves to the spot very early in the nj^ing, and 
from ah'jve, as in a bird's-eye view,*coAtempkted me orrangC' 
ments which we hod inspected mure closely the day before. 
TUei'C vras the newly-erected fountain, with two largo tubs on 
the left and right, into which the double-engte dn the post was 
to pour from its two beaks white wine on this side and red 
wine on that. There, gathered into a heap, lay the oats; here 
itood the large woodcu hut, iu which wc 1^ several days since 
seen the whole fat ox roosted and basted on a huge spit before 
a charcoal fire. All the avetiiU's leading out from the lildmer, 
and from other streets back to tlie Rumor, were secured on 
both sides by barriers and guord^. llic great square was gra¬ 
dually filled, and the waving and iwcssure grew every moment 
stronger and more in motion, as the multi^de always, if pos¬ 
sible, endeavoured to rrsich the spot where some new scene 
arose, and sometliing particular was aniioimced. 

All this time there re'igned a tolerable stillness, and when 
the alarm-beUs were sounded, aU the people seemed struck 
with terror and amazement. What first attracti d the atten¬ 
tion of all who could overlook the square from above, was the 
train in which the lords of Aix ind Nuremberg brought the 
crown-jewels to the cathedral. These, as palladia, had been 
oss^cd the -first ulace in the carriage, and the deputies sat 
before them on the back seat with becoming reverence. Now 
the three Electors betake themselves to the cathedral. After 
the presentation of the innignia to the Elector of Menu, the 
crown and sword are immediately carried to the imperial 
quarters. The further arrangements end manifold ceremonies 
occupied, in the interim, ^ chief persons, as well as the spec¬ 
tators, in the church, as we other well-informed persons could 
well imagine. 

In the meanwhile before our eyes the ambassadors ascended 
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to the Romer, from whi(^ the canopy is carried by the under- 
officers iuto the imperial quarters. The Hereditary Martial 
Couxi VON Pafpenh eiu instantly mounts his horse; he was 
n vi!ry liondsorae, slender gentleman, whom the Spanish cos¬ 
tume, the rich doublet, tlie gold mantle, the h^h feathered 
hat, and the loose ffying hair, became very well. He puts 
himself in motion, and, luuid the sound of all the bells, the 
ambassadors follow hini on horseback to the quarters of the 
Emperor in still greater magnificence than on the day of elec¬ 
tion. One <frould ,have liked to be there too, as indci^ on this 
day it would have beci^al&gcther desirable to multiply one's- 
self. However, we told each other what was going on therq. 
Now the Emperor is putting on hp; domestic robes, we said, 
a new dress, made after the old Carolingion pattern. The 
hereditary officers receive the insignia, and with th(*m get on 
horseback. The Emperor in liis robes, the Roman King in the 
Spanish habit, immediately mount their steeds; and while 
is done, the endless pr^ssion which precedes them has 
already announced them. 

The eye was already wearied by the multitude of richly- 
dressed attendants and magistrates, and by the nobility who, 
in stately fashion, were moving along; but when the Elec¬ 
toral envoys, the hereditary officers, and at last, under the 
richly-embroidered canopy, borne by twelve Schoffm and 
senators, the Emperor, in romantic costume, and to the left, 
a little behind him, in the Spanish dress, his son, slowly floated 
along on magnificently-odomcd horses, the eye was no more 
sufficient for the sight. One would have lik^ to detain the 
scene, but for a moment, by a magic charm: but the glory 
passed on without stopping, and the space that was scarcelv 
quitted was immediately filled again by the crowd, which 
poured in like billows, u 

But now a new pressure took place; tor another approach 
from the market to the Romer gate had to he opened, and a 
road of plmiks to he bridged it, on whidi the train 
retumir^ from the cathedral was to walk. 

What passed within the cathedral, the endless ceremonies 
which precede and accompany the anointang, the crowning, 
the^f&hing of knighthood,-—all this we were glad to hear 
tolfnaterwards by those who had samnfioed mtum else to be 
^iresent in the churdi 
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The rest of us, in the interim, partook of a frugal repast; 
for in this festal day we had to be contented with cold meat. 
But, on the other hand, the best and old^t wine had been 
brought ont of all the &xnily*ccllar8, so that in this respect at 
least we celebrated the ancient festival in ancient style. 

In the square, the sight most worth seeing was now the 
bridge, which had been finished, and covered with orange and 
white cloth; and we who had staredht the Emperor, first in 
his carriage and then on honehack, were now to admire him 
walking on foot. Singularly enoi^h, the l^t pleased us the 
most; for wc thought that in this wfty he exhibited himself 
both in the most natural and in the most dignified manner. 

Older persons, who yfcn present at the coronation of 
Francis uie First, related that Maria Thfiresa, beautiful 
beyond measure, had looked on this solemnity from a bal. 
cony window of the Frnuenstoin house, close to the Homer. 
As her consort returned from the cathedral ia his strange 
costume, and seemed to her, so to speak, like a ghost of 
Charlemagne, he had, ns if in jest, raised both his haqds, and 
shown her the imperial globe, the sceptre, and the curious 
gloves, at which she had brokepout into immoderate laugh, 
ter, which served for the great delight and edification of the 
crowd, which was thus honoured with a sight of the good and 
natural matrimonial nuderstanding between the most exalted 
couple of Christendom. But when the Empress, to greet her 
consort, waved her handkerchief, and even ^houted a loud 
vivat to him, the enthusiasm and exultation of tht' people was 
raised to the highest, so that there was no end to the cheers 
of joy. 

Now, the sound of bells, and the van of the long train 
which gently made its way over the many-coloured bridge, 
announced mat was done. Iha attention was greater than 
ever, and file procession more distinct before, particu¬ 
larly for us, since it now came directly up to us. We saw it, 
as well as whole of the square, which was throD^^.'d with 
people, almost as if on a groimd-plan. Only at the end the 
magnificence was too much crowded; for the envoys, the 
hereditary officers, the Enmeror and King, under the canopy 
(Baldaehtn), the three spiritual Electors, who immediatmy 
xollowed, fim Schdflbn and senators, dressed in black, the 
gold embroidered canopy (.Htmr^,~dl seemed only one 
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mass, wtuch moTcd by a single will, splendidly barmoniaufl, 
and thus stepping from the temple, amid the sound of the 
bells, beamed towards ns as something holy. 

A politico-religious ceremony possesses an infinite charm. 
We behold earthly majesty before our eyes, surrounded by all 
the symbols of its power; but while it bends before that of 
heaven, it brings to our minds the conununion of botii. For 
even the individual can only prove his relationship with the 
Deity by subjecting himself and adoring. 

The rejoicings, which resounded from the market-place, 
now spread' likevfise orcr' the great square, and a boisterous 
vivat burst forth from thousands upon thousands of-throats, 
and doubtless from os many hearts. For this grand festival 
was to be tbo ]^cdge of a lasting peace, which indeed for 
many a long year actually blessed Germany. 

Several days before, it had been mode known by public 
proclamation, that neither the bridge nor the eagle over the 
fountain were to be exposed to the ]>eople, and were therefore 
not, as at other times, to be touch«m. 'Phis was done to pre¬ 
vent the mischief inevitable with such a rush of persons. 
But in order to sacrifice in some degn'C to the genius of the 
mob, persons expressly appointed weut behind the procession, 
loosened the cloth from the bridge, wound it up like a flog, 
and threw it into the air. Jhis gave rise to. no disaster, but 
to a laughable mishap; for the cloth unrolled itself in the air, 
and, as it fell, covered a larger or smaller number of persons. 
Those now who took*hold of the ends and drew them towards 


themselves, pulled all those in the middle to the ground, en¬ 
veloped them and teased them till they tore or cut themselves 
through, and everybody, in his own way, had borne off a 
epraer of the stuff made sacred by the footsteps of Majesty. 

I'did not long contemplate this rude sport, but l^tened 
from' my high positioa, through all sorts of little steps and 
passages, down to the greet Rbmer stairs, where the distin- 
guij^gd and majestio mass, which had been stared at from 
tbrf^stanee. was to ascend in its undulating course. The 
<a«m; was not great, because the entrances to the council- 
h<^i^ were well garrisoned, and I fortunately reached at once 
the iron balustrades above. Now the chi^ personages as- 
ocaded past me, whilo'thcir followers remained behind in the 
lower arched passages, and 1 could observe'them <m the thrice 
broken stairs mm all sides, and at last quite close. 
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Finally both tbeir Majesties came up. Father and son 
were altogether dressed like Mentechini. The Emperor's 
domestic robes, of purple-coloured silk, richly adorned with 
pearls.and stones, as well as his crown, sceptre, and imperial 
orb, struck the eye with good effect. For all in them was 
new, and the imitation ^ the antique was tasteful. He 
nmved, too, quite cosily in his attire, and his true-hearted, 
dignified face, indicated at once the emperor and the father. 
The young King, on the contrary, in his monstrous articles of 
dress, with the crown-jewels of Charlemagne^ dmji^cd himself 
along as \i he had been in a disguise, %o that he himself, looking 
at his father from time to time, coiUd not refrain from laughing. 
The crown, which it hod been ncccssoi’y to line a great deu, 
stood out from his head like an orcrliiinging ibof. 'Ihc dal- 
mntica, the stole, well as they bad been dtt^ and token in 
by sewing, presented by no means an advantagcoxis appeoT 
^Dce. The sceptre and imperial orb excited some admiration j 
but one would, for the sue of a more princely effect, rather 
have seen a strong form, suited to the dress, invested and 
adorned with it. 


Scarcely were the gates of the great hall closed behind 
these figures, than 1 hiuricd to m)s former place, which being 
already occupied by others, I only regained with some trouble. ' 
It was precisely at the right time that 1 again took possession 
of my window; for the most remarkable part of all tliat was 
to be seen in public was just about to tuc place. All the 
people had turned towards the Itdiner, an& a reitertted shout 
of gave us to understand that the Emperor *!iid King, in 
their vestments, were showing themselves to the popidace 
from the balcony of the great hall. But they were not alone 
to 9 ervc as a spectacle, since another strange spectacle occurred 
before their eyes. First of all, the handsome slender Heredi¬ 
tary Marshal flung Bimself upon his steed; be hail laid aside 
his swb^; in his right band he held a silver-handled vessel, 
and a tin spatula in his Ipft. He rode within the burnci s to 
the great heap of oats, sprang in, filled the vessel to overflow, 
smoothed it off, and carried it back again with great dignity. 
The imperial ^ble was now provided fbr. The Hereditaiv 
Cliauiberloin then rode likewise to the spot, and brought back 
a basin with ewer and towel. But teore entertaining for the 
spectators was the Hereditary Carver, who come to fetch a 
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piece of tlie roasted ox. He also rode, with a silver dish, 
through the harriers, to the large wooden kitchen, and came 
forth a^n with his portion covered, that he might go back 
to the ^mer. Now it was the turn of the Hereditary Cup¬ 
bearer, who rode to the fountain and fetched wine. Thus 
now was the imperial table furnished,, and every eye waited 
upon the Hef^tary Treasurer, who was to throw about the 
money. He, too, moiintcd a fine steed, to the sides of whose 
saddle, instead of holsters, a couple of splendid bags em- 
broidcredt with the arms of the P^atinate, were suspended. 
Scarcely had he put hiniscif in motion than he plunj^ his 
hands into these pockets, and generously scattered -right and 
left gold and silver coins, which on every occasion glittered 
menily in the air like 'metallic rain. A thousand hands 
waved instantly in ftie air to catch the gifts; but hardly had 
the coins fallen than the crowd tumbled over each other on 
the ground, and stru^lcd violently for the pieces which 
might have reached the earth. As this agitation was con¬ 
stantly repeated on both sides as the giver rode forwards, it 
afibrded the spectators a very diverting sight. It was most 
lively at the (dose, when he threw out the bags themselves, 
and ovoiybody tried to catch this highest prize. 

Their Majesties had retired ftom the bucony, and another 
offerii^ was to be made to the mob. who, on such occasions, 
would rather steal the ^fts tlian receive them tranquilly and 
gratefully. The custom prevailed, in more rude and uncouth 
times, of giving dp to ^e people on the spot the oats, as 
soon as the Hereditary Mortal had taken away his share, 
the fountain and the kitchen, after the cup-bcucr end the 
carver had performed their offices. But tms time, to guard 
against all mischief, order and moderation were preserved as 
& as ptMsible. But th^ old maliciouB jokes, that when one 
filled a sock with oats another cut a hole in it, with sallies of 
the kind, were revived. About the roasted ox, a serious 
battle on this occasion, as usual, was w^ed. This could 
only be contested en maate. Two guilds, the butchers and the 
wine-porters, bad, according to ancirat custom, again stationed 
.them^ves so that the monstrous roast must ^ to one of 
tibe two. The butchers believed that th^ haid the best right 
to an ox which they provided entire ^ kitchen; the 
wine-portCT, on the other hand, laid' <daim because the 
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kitchen was built near the abode of their guild, and because 
they hod gained the victory the last time, the horns of the 
captured steer still prcgccting from the latticed ^ble-window 
of their guild and meeting-blouse os a sign of victory. Both 
these companies had very strong and able members; but which 
of them conquered this time, 1 no longer remember. 

But as a festival of this laud must always close witih 
something dangerous and frightful, It was rc^y a terrible 
moment when the wooden kitchen itself was m^e a prize. 
The roof of it swarined instantly with men, no oue knowing 
how they got there, the boards were tom Imso, mid pitched 
down, so that one could not help supposing, particularly 
at a distance, that each wpuld kill a few of tliosc jiressing to 
the spot. In a trice the hut was unroofed,'arfd single indivi¬ 
duals hung to the beams mid rafters, in order to pull them 
also out m their joinings; nay, many floated above upon 
the posts which had been already sawn off below, end the 
whole skeleton, moving backwards and forwards, threatened 
to fall in. Sensitive persons turned their eyes away, and 
everybody expected a grrut calamity; but we did not hear of 
any mischief, and the whole 4 &ir, though impetuous and 
violent, had passed off happily. • 

Everybody knew now ^t the Emperor and Kingl would 
return from the cabinet, whither they had retired ^m the 
balcony, and feast in the great hail of the Homo'. We hod 
been able to admire the prangments ^adc for it, tite day 
before; and my most anziotis wish was, if possiblL-. to look in 
to-day. I repaired, therefore, by the usual path, to the great 
staircase, which stands directly opposite the door of the hall. 
Here I gazed at the distiugUDhed personages who this day 
acted as tiie servants of the nmid of the Empire. Forty-ftmr 
counts, all splendidly dressed, passed me, carrying the didics 
from the kiU^en, so that the contrast between their digni^ and 
their occupation might well bewildering to a boy. Ihe 
crowd was not great, bat, considering the little spao-, suffi¬ 
ciently pefbeptible. The hidl-door was guarded, while those 
who were authorised went frequently in at»^ oat. I saw one 
of the Palatine domestic oflkials, whom 1 asked whether he 
could not take me in with . He did not deliberate 
long, but gav6 me one of tiie silver vesseis be just then bore,— 
wfaidi he could do so much tiie more as I was neatly clad; 
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and thus I reached the sanctuary. The Palatine buffet stood 
to the left, directly by the door, and vrith some steps I placed 
myself on tlie elevation of it, behind the barriers. 

At the other end of tlic haU, immediately by the windows, 
raised on the steps of the throne, and under canopies* sat tiie 
Emperor and King in their robes; but the crown and sceptre 
lay at some distance behind them on gold cushions. The 
three spiritual Electors," their buffets behmd them, hod iahen 
their places on single elevations; the Elector of Ments oppo¬ 
site their I)((aje8ties, the Elector of Treres at the right, and 
the Eloctor*'of Cologne at* the left. This upper part of the 
hall was imposing and cheerful to behold, and excited the 
remark that the spiritual power lilacs to keep os long as pos¬ 
sible with the ruler. On the contran*, the buffets and tables 
of all the temporal Electors, whicn were, inde^ magni¬ 
ficently ornamented, hut without occupants, made one think 
^ of the misunderstanding which had gradually arisen for cen¬ 
turies between them and the head of the Empire. Their 
ambassadors hod already withdrawn to eat in a side-chamber; 
and if the greater part of the hall assumed a sort of spectral 
appearance, by so many invisible guests being so nu^Ifi- 
ccntly attended, a la^e uafnmished table in the middle was 
still more sad to look upon; for there also many covers stood 
empty, because all those who had certainly a right to sit 
there had, for appearance sake, kept away, that on the greatest 
day of honour they might- not renounce any of their honour, 
if, indeed, they were' then to be found in the city. 

Neither my years nor the moss of present objects allowed 
me to moke many reflections. I strove to see (ul as much as 
possible; and when the dessert vvas brought in -and the am¬ 
bassadors re-entered to pay their court, I sou|^t tlm open air, 
and contrived to refresh, myself with good friends in the 
neighbourhood, after a day’s half-iosting) and to prepare tor 
the illumination in the evening. 

'Dus brilliant night I purposed celehratii^f in. a right 
hearty wa^; for I had agreed with Gretchen, aftd Pylades 
and his mistress, that we ^ould meet somewh^ at n^htiall. 
. Tlie city was already resplendent at every end and comer 
when I met my beloved. Z offered^Gretctoen my arm; wo 
went from one quarter to another, and tound ourselves very 
happy in caeh other’s society. ’ Hie cousins at first were also 
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of OUT party, but were afterwards lost in the multitudo of 
people. Before the houses of some of the ambassadors, where 
magnificent illuminations were exhibited (those of the Elec^ 
tor-Palatine were pre-eminently distinguished), it was as 
clear as day. Lest I should be recognised, I had disguised 
myself to a certain extent, and Oretchen did not find it amiss. 
We admired the various brillioiit representations and the 
fairy«like Btractures of flame by which each ambassador strove 
to outshine the others. Bat Pracc Esterhazy’s arrangements 
Burpass^l all the rest. Our little epmj^y were id raptures 
both wlch the invention and the execution, and we were just 
, about to enjoy this in detail, when the cousins again met ua^ 
and spoke to us of the glorious iUuminatioD. wjUi which the 
Branaenburg ambassador had adorned his quarters. We 
were not displeased at taking the long way the Boss* 
markt (Horse-market) to the Soalhof; mt found that wo hod 
been villanousl^ hoaxed. 

'ITie Saalhof is, towards the Maine, a regular and handsome 
structure, but the poit in the direction of the city is oxbccd- 
* ingly old, irregular, and unsightly. Snioll windows, agreeing 
neither in form nor size, neither in a line nor placed at cquu 
distances, gates and doors orran^bd without symmetry, a 
ground-floor mostly turned into ^ops,—it forms a confused 
outside, which is never obeerved by any one. Now here tJiis 
accidental, irr^^ular, unconnected architecture had been fol¬ 
lowed, and every window, evc*^ door, oxery opeuii^, was 
surroimded by l^ps; as indml can be done with a well- 
built house; but nerc ihe most wretched and ill-fonncd of 
all facades was thus quite incredibly placed in the clearest 
light. Did one amuse one^^elf with this as with the jests 
of the Pagliasso,^ though not without scruple, since everybody 
must recognise somethmg intentiono?in it;—just as people 
hod before glossed over uo previous external deportment of 
Von Plotho, so much prized m other respects, and when once 
inclined towards him, had admired him as a wag, who, like 
his king, would ^ace above all ccrcmomes^—one 

nevertheless gladly returned to the fhiry kingdom of Ester- 

ha». 

^s eminent envoy, to honour the day, had quite passed 
over his own unfavourably sitaated quarts, in their 

* 'A sort of boflboo* 
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stead hod caused tite great esplanade of linden-trees in the 
Hona^nuurket to be decorated m the front with a portal illu¬ 
minated widi colours, and at the back with a still more mag¬ 
nificent prospect. Ihe entire enclosure was marked by lamps. 
Between the trees stood p}niunids and spheres of light, upon 
transparent pedestals; from one tree to another were stretched 
^ttering garlands, on which fioated suspended lights. In 
several pla^s bread and sausages were distributed among the 
people, and there was no want of wine. 

Here now, four abreast, we walked very comfortably up 
and down, and I, b^ Oretchen's side, fencied that 1 rcallv 
wandered in those ^ppy Elysion fields where they pluck . 
from the trcM crystal cups that immediately fill themselves 
with the wine desired, and shake dovm firuits that change into 
eveiT dish at will. At last we also felt such a necessi^, and 
conducted by Pyladcs, we found a neat, well-arranged eating- 
house. When we encountered no more guests, since every¬ 
body was ^ing about the streets, we were all the better 
pleased, and passed the greatest part of the night most hap¬ 
pily and chcerfuUy, in the fettling of friendship, love, and 
attocliment. 'When I had - accompanied Gretchen as for os 
her door, she kissed me orf the forehead. It was the first and 
last time that she granted me this frvour; for, alas, I was not 
to see her again. 

The next morning, while I was yet in bed, my mother 
entered, in troublefand anxie^. It was easy to see when she 
was at all distressed. “ Get up," she said, “ and prepare 
yourself for something unpleasant. It has come out that you 
frequent very bad company, and have involved yourself in 
veiy dangerous and bad afihiis. Your &thcr is beside himself, 
and we ^ve only been able to get thus much from him, that 
he will investigate the afioir 1^ means of a third party. Re¬ 
main in your chamber and awojt what may haj^ien. Councillor 
Solmeider will come to you; he has the commission both 
from yonr fiither and from the authesities; fi>r the matter is 
already prosecuted, and may lake a very tiu^” 

1 saw that tiiey took the offixir &r much worse than it was; 
yet I felt myself not a little disquieted, even if only the actual 
stateofthin^shouldbedetected. hf^olajlfssffii^loving friend 
finally entered, with the tears standiitf m bu- eyes; he took 
me tbo arm, and said, “lam heartify sotiytocibmeto you 
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on such an affiiir. I could not have supposed that you could 
go ostiray so far. But what will not wicked compamous and 
bad example do! Thus con a young inexperienced man be 
led step by step into crime!” “lam conscious of no crime,” 
I replied, “ and as little of having frequented bad company.” 
“ The question n^w is not one of defence,” said he, interrupt¬ 
ing me, “ but of mvestigation, and on your port of an upright 
confession” ” What do you want to know r’retorted 1. Ho 
seated himself, drew out a paper, and began to question me: 
“ Have you not recommended N. to you; gnm^ther as a 
candidate for the * ♦ place?” I answrt^, “ Yes.’^ “ Where 
did you become acquamted widi him ?” “ In my walks.” “ In 
what company ?” I started: for I would not willingly betray 
my friends. “ Silence will not do now,” he" continued, “ for 
all is sufficiently known.” “ ^Vhat is known then ?” said I. 
“That this man has been introduced to you by others like him 
—in fiict, by * * *.” Here he named three persons whom I 
had never seen nor known: which I immediately explained to 
the questioner. “ You pretend,” he resumed, “ not to know 
these men, and have yet bad fii^uent meetings with them.” 
“ Not in the least,” I replied; “ for, as I have said, except the 
first, I do not know one of them,*and even him I have never 
seen in a house.” Have you not often been in * * * street ?” 
“ Never,” I replied. Ibis wns not entirely conformable to the 
truth. I had once accompanied Pyladcs to his sweetheart, 
who lived in that street; but we hud entered by the back-door, 
and remained in the summer-K<puse. I therefore supiiosed that 
I might permit myself the subicrfrige, that I Iiad not been in 
the street itself. 

The ^od man put more questions, all of which I could an¬ 
swer with a denial: for of all that he wished to learn I kneu' 
nothing. At last he seemed to become vexed, and said, ” Yon 
repay my confidence and good-will very badly; I come to save 
you. You cannot dmiy that you have composed letters'lor 
these people themselves or for th ei r accomplices, have fui nished 
them writiiige, and have thus been aoc^eory to their evil acts; 
for the question is nothing less than of foigcd papcie, false 
wills, oount^fbit bonds, and things of the sort. I come not 
only as a frioid of the ^mily, I come in the name and by order 
of the magistrates, who, in consideration of your cennexiona 
and youth, would spare you and some other young persons. 
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wko» like you, have been lured into the net/* It wee etranfre 
to me that amox^ the personB he named, none of those with 
whom I hod been intimate were found. The circumstanceB 
touched, without agreeing, tuid I could still hope to save my 

f oung friends. But the good man grew more f^rtA more urgent. 

could not deny that I had come home late gumy nights, that 
I hod contrived to ha^ a house-key mode, that I had been 
seen at public places more than once mth persons of low rank 
and suspicious looks, that some girls were mixed up iu tlie 
affair; in ^hort, ^verythipg seemed to be discovered but tlie 
names. This gave mS courage to persist stcodihstiy in my 
silence. ** Do not,*’ said my excellent friend, let me go away 
from you; the affiiir allows of no delay; immediately after n\e 
anoth^ come, who will not grant you so much ecopo. Do 
not make the matter, which is bad enough, worse by your 
obstinacy/’ 

I represent^ very vividly to myself the good cousins, and 
particularly O^tchen: I saw them arrested, tried, punished, 
di^raced, and then it went through my soul like a flash of 
lightning, that the cousins, Uiough they always observed m« 
t^rity towards me, might liave engaged in such bad affaire, 
at least ihe oldest, who never quite pleased me, who came 
homo later and later, and had little to tell of a cheerful sort. 
Still I kept back my confession. ** Personally/’ said I, I am 
conscious of nothing evil, and con rest satisfied on that side, 
but it is not impossiUe that those with whom I have associated 
may have been guilty of some daring or illegal act They may 
be soi^ht, found, convicted, punish^; ,1 have hitherto nothing 
to reproach myself with; and will not do any wron^ to those 
who have behaved well and kindly to me/’ He did not let 
me finish, but exclaimed with some agitation, Yes, they will 
be found out. These vilMos met in three houses. (He named 
the streets, he pointed out the houses, and, unfortunately, 
among them was the one to which I us^ to go.) The fir^ 
nest is already broken up, and at this iQommit so are the two 
others. In a few hours the whole will be dear. Avoid, hy a 
ftonk ^ confession, a judicial inquiry, a confrontotiem, and all 
otlier disogreeible matters.” The house was known and marked. 
Now I deemed silence useless; nay, omridering the innocence 
of our meetings, I could hope to be wtia jnorr uiefol to them 
than to myselfi ^ Sit down,” I ezdaiihed, fot^ng him bock 
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from the door; “ I will tcU all. fmd at once lighten yonr heart 
and mine; only one thing I aek; henceforth let there be no 
doubt of my veracity/’ 

I soon told my friend the whole progress of the affair, 
and was, at first, ^Alm and collected; but the more I bi*ouglit 
to mind and pictured to myself the persons, otgects, and 
events, so many innocent pleasures on^ changing cnjo}mient8, 
and was jforced to depose as before a criminal court, the more 
did the most painful feeling increase, so that at lost I burst 
forth in cears and gave mys^ up to vnrestrained p^sion. The 
family friend, who hoped that now the feol secret was coming 
to light (for he regarded my distress as a symptom that I was 
on the point of confessing with rcpu^^uuice something mon¬ 
strous), sought to pacify me, as witli him the discovery was the 
all-important matter. In this he only partly succeeded, but 
so fur. however, that I could eke out my story to the end, 
Ihough satisfied of the innocence of the proceedings, he was 
still doubtful to some extent, and put fiirther questions to me, 
which excited me afresh, and transported )nc with pain and 
rage. 1 asserted, finally, that I had nothing more to say, and 
well knew that I need fear nothing, for I was innocent, of a 
go^ family, and well reputed; but that they might be just as 
guiltless without having it rocc^ised, or being otherwise fa* 
voured. I declared at iko some time, that if they were not 
spared like myself, that if their follies were not regarded witii 
indulgence, and their faults pardoned^ th^ if anything in the 
least birsh or unjust happez^ to them, I would do myself o 
mischief, and no one i^ould provont me. In this, tw, my 
fri^d tried to pacify me; but I did not trust him, and was, 
when he quitted me at lar t, in a most terrible state. I no^’ 
reproached myself for having told tlie affair, and broug|it all 
the positions to light. I foresaw liiat our childish actions, 
our youthftd inclinations and confidences, might be quite dif* 
ferently interpreted, and that 1 might perhaps die 

excellent Fjiades in the matter, and rem^ him very unhappy. 
All these images {tfeseed vividly one after the other before my 
soul, diarpened and spurred my distress, so that I did not 
know whix to do sorrow. I cast myself at full length 
upon the flow^ and moistened it with my tears. 

I know not how long 1 might ^ve lain, when my ueter 
entered^ was frightened at my gestures, and did aU that she 
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pould to raise me up. She told me that a person connected 
with the magistracy had waited below with mjr father for the 
return of the &mil 7 friend, and that alter they hod been 
closeted together for some time, both &e gentlemen had de¬ 
parted, bod talked to each other .with ap|>ajcnt satisfaction, 
and h^ even laughed. She believed that she had beard the 
words—*' It is aU right; the affair is of ho consequence.” 
“ Indeed 1” I broke ou(, “ the affiiir is of no conscqueuce for 
me.—for us; for I have committed no crime, and if 1 had, they 
would contfive tcyhelp me throu^: but the others, the others,’^’ 
I cried, ” who w^ staid oy them!” 

My sister tried to comfort me by circumstantially arguing 
that ]f those of higher rank were to be' saved, a veil must also 
be cast over the ibults of the more lowly. All this was of no 
avail. 8be had scarcely left than I again abandoned myself 
to my grief, and ever recalled altematdy the images bom of 
my ^betion and passion and of the present and possible mis* 
fortune. I repeated to myself talc after tale, saw only unhap¬ 
piness following unhappiness, (ud did not foil in particul^ 
to make Ghetchen and myself truly wretched. 

The family friend hod ordered me * to remain in my room, 
and have nothing to do with any one bnt the fomily. This 
was just what I wanted, ibr 1 found myself best alone., My 
mother and sister visited me from time to tiihe, and did not 
foil to assist mq vigorously with all sorts of good consola¬ 
tion ; nay, even on^e second day they came in the name of 
my fother, who was now better informed, to offer me a perfect 
amnesty, which indeed I gratefully accepted; but the proposal 
that I should go out with him and look at the insignia the 
Empire, which were now exposcif to the curiona, I stubbornly 
rmccted, and I asserted that I wanted to know nothing eilher 
of the world or of the Btman Empire till J was infom^ how 
that distressing affair, which for me could have nq forthcr con- 
luences, had turned out for my poor acquamtonoe. They 
soiling to say on this head, and Idt me abne. Tet the 
next day some farther attempts were made to get mo out of 
the house and excite in me a sympathy for the public em'e- 
moniea. In. vain I neither the great gaia-df^t,‘iior what hap¬ 
pened on the occarion of so many elevationsnor the 
pu^ table of the Emperor and Ku^<—4n ^th^ could 

move me. Hie Elector of tiie Palatinate sxi{^ come and wait 
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on both their Majestiefi; these. might yisit the Electors; the 
hist electoral sitting might be atteAded for the despot^ of 
business in orreor, and inB renewal of the electoral union 
nothing coxild call mo forth from my passionate solitude. 7 
let the bells ring for the rejoicings^ ^e Emperor repair to the 
Capuchin church, the Electors and Emperor deport, witiiout 
on that account moying one step from my chamb^. The final 
cannonading, immoderate as it^ might lx, did not arouse me, 
and as the smoke of the powder diroersed!, and the sound died 
away, so had all this glory yanisliod^from my bouL«* 

I now experienced no satisfixetion bht in chewing the cud 
of my misery, and in a thousandfold imaginary multiplication 
of it. My whole inyentiva fiiculty, my poetty and rlietoric, 
hod cast themselves on this diseased spot, and threatened, pre* 
cisely by means of this vitality, to inTolve body and spul into 
m incurahlo disorder. In this melancholy condition nothing 
more seemed to me worth a ck'sire, nothing worth a wish. An 
infinite yearning, indeed, seized me at times to know how it 
had gone with my, poor friends and my belcn^ed, what had 
been tiie result of a stricter scrutiny, bow far they were im* 
plicated in those crimes, or had*be^ foimd guiltless. Ibis 
also I circumstantially pninted to hiyself in the most various 
ways, and did not fail to hold them as innocont and truly un-^ 
fortunate. Sometimes 1 longca to see myself freed from this 
uncertaiiity, and wrote vehcmenllv tlireatening letters ^.the 
&mily friend, insistii^ that he f^bould not withhold from me 
the farther progress of the afihir. Sometimes I tore them up 
again, from the fear of learning my unhappiness quite distinctly, 
and of losing the principal ccmsolation with wluch hitherto I 
had alternately tormented and supported mj^self. 

Ihus I passM both day and night in great disquiet, in raving 
and lassitude, so that I felt happy at tast when a bodily illness 
seised me with considemble violence, when they hud to oivll in 
the help of a phyrician, and* think of every my.to quiet me. 
They supposed that they could do it generally by the sacred 
assurance &at tdl who were more or less involved in the guilt 
had been treated with the greatest forbearance, that my nearest 
friends, beii^ as good as innocent, been dismissed with a 
slight reprimand, and that Grctchen bad retired from the cify 
ana had returned to her own Ixcme. They liiigered the most 

va 
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oyer tliis last point, and I did not take it in the best part; for 
I ooold discover in it, not a volunto^ departnre, but o^y a 
shameful banishment. My bodily and znental condition was 
not improved by this; my distress now first really began, and 
. I had time enough to torment myself Iw pictorii^ the strangest 
romance of ^ events, and an inevitably tragic^ catastrophe. 
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SIXTH BOOK* 

Tht7S wbb 1 driren alternately to«aA|i8t abd to^retard my 
reeoterj, and a certain secret chagrin was now added to my 
odier sensationa; fbr I plainly perceived that I was watched, 
—that they were loth to hhnd me any sealed paper without 
taking notice what' effect it produced—whether I kept it 
secret whether I laid it down open, and the like. I there¬ 
fore conjectured that Pyladee, or one of the cousins, or even 
Oretchen herself, might have attempted to write to me, either 
to give or to obtain information. In addition to my sorrow, 
I was now for the &st time thoroughly emm, and 1^* again 
fresh opportunities to exercise mv conjectures, and to mislead 
myself into tihe strangest combinaljons. 

It was not long before they gave me a tpecial overseer. 
Fortunately, it was a man whom I loved a^ valued. He 
had held the place of tut<B in the &mily of one of our friends; 
and his former pupil hud gone nlono to the univeisity. He 
often visited me in my sad condiiioa, and they at last found 
nothing more natural than to give him a chsjnber next to 
mine, as he was then to employ me, pacify me, and, as I 
marked, keep his upon n\6. S^, as I esteemed 
from my heart, and had already confided many things to him, 
though not my affection for C^tchen, I determined so much 
the more to be pcrfoctly candid and ftraightforwazd with him, 
as it was intolWable to me to live in &iiy intercourse with 
any one, and at the same time to stand on an uncertain, uuplt^a- 
sant footing with him. It was not long, then, before I spoke 
to about the afibif, refredied myself by the relation and 



to me acquainted with the issue of the 
itOTjr, aad that too in its detaOa and particuUn, so that 
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I might he cle<m as to the whole, and that with earnestness and 
seal, I might be persuaded of the necessity of composing 
throwing the post behind me, and beginning a new- 
life. First he confided to me who the other ^onng people of 
quality were who had allowed themselves to be seduced, at 
me cftitset, into hoaxes, then into sportive breaches of 

police, afterwards into .frolicsome impositions on others, and 
odier such dangerous matters. Thus actually had arisen a 
little conspiracy, which unprincipled men hM joined, who, 
by forging*rpapera and^ cwinterfeiting signatures, had pcrpe> 
trated many q^iminal acts, and hod still more criminm mat¬ 
ters in preparation. The cousins, after whom I at last impa¬ 
tiently inqmred, hgd been found to<be quite innocent, onl^ -very 
genei^y acquainted with those others, and not at all implicated 
with diem. My client, by recommending whom to my grtmd- 
' &ther 1 had in fact put people on the scent, was one of the 
-worst, and bad sued for ^t office chiefly tlmt he might un¬ 
dertake or conceal certain villanics. After all this, I could at 
last odntoin myself no longer, and asked what hod become of 
Oretchen, for whom I, once for all, o-onfessed the strongest 
attachment. My friend shpbk his head and smiled,—** Mwe 
yourself easy,” replied he; ” this has passed her exami¬ 

nation very well, and has borne on honourable testimony to 
that effect, 'fhey could discover ngthing in her but what -was 
good and amiable, the examiners themselves wore weU-disposed 
to her, and could not refuse her desire of removing from the 
city. Even what she has confessed in respect to you, too, 
my fi-iend, docs her honour; I have read her d^Kisition in tiie 
secret reports myself, and seen her signature.” ” The signa¬ 
ture!” exdoimM I, "which mokes me so 
miserable. What has she confessed, then? ' 
jsubscribed ? ” My friend delayed answering; ^ 
ftilnoes of his &co showed me that he conce( 
gerous. “ If you must know, then,” replied he at 

you, and b" 

‘I cannot 
; but I have 

him as aohild, and my affection him .was 
sister. In many cases I have gsm h»m 
instead of instigating him to any^Hipoal oOtibn, I 
dered him from taking part in1||HP& fa 
have brought him into treble.’ ” 




♦ 

tridu, which 
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My ineud still went on making Orctchen speak like a 
.toTomoss; but I had already for some time ceased to listen to 
liir; for I was terribly affit>nted that she had set me Aoym 
in the reports os a child« and believed myself at onco cured of 
all passion for her. I even hastily assure my friend that all 
was now over. I also spoke no more of named her no 
more; hut I could not leave off the bad habit of thinking about 
her, and of recalling her form, her air,^er demeanour, though 
now. in ^act, all appeared ta me in quite another light. I felt 
it intolerable that a girl, at the most only ^ cou^e of years 
oldei ^an me. shouM r^;ard me as*a shlld, whiles conceived 



she had allowed herself to take with me. but had not 
permitted me to retiun, were altogether odious. Yet all. 
M'ould have been well enough for me, if by eubsmibing that 
poetical love-letter, in which she had confessed a form^ 
attachment to me, she had not given me a light to ix'gord her 
as a sly and selfish coquette. Her masquerading it the 
milliner's, too, no longer seemed to me so innocent; and I 
turned these annoying rcficctionsx>ver and over within myself 
until I hod entirely stripped her of all her amiable qualities. 
My judgment was convinced, and 1 tliougbt I must cast her 
away; but her image I—^ber imng^ gave me the lie as often 
as it again hovered before me, v hich indeed happened often 
cnou^« * 

Nevertheless, this arrow with its barbed hooks was tom 
out of my heart, and the questioa then was, how the 
sanative power of youth could be brought to one's aid? I 
really |Kit ou the man; and the first thing instantly laid aside 
was the weeping and raving, which j now r^iardcd os cliildish 
in the highest Segr&e. A great stride for the better 1 Por 1 
^ had often, half the night through, given myself up to this giief. 
with the greatest violence, so that at last, from my tears and 
Ebbing. 1 came to such a point that I could scarce swallow 
any more, the pleasure of eating and drinking become painful 
to me. and my oreast, which was so nearly concerned, seemed 
to suffer^ The vexation which T constantly felt since the 
disco\'ery. made me bani^ every weakness. I found it frightful 
that I had sacrificed sleep, repose and health, for the s^ of 
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& gil'l wlio was pleaded to consider me a bube, and to imaglna 
hmclf, with respect to me, something very much like a nurse. 

These deprdssirrg reflections, as I was soon oominced, were 
only to be bouidied by activity; but of what was I to take 
hold ? I had, indeed, much to nudie up for in Tiutn y diings, 
and to prepare m^lf, in more than one sense, for the univer- 
sity, wUch 1 was now to attend; but I relished and accom* 
pli^ed nothii^. MucH appeared to me fliTniliar azui trivial; 
for grounding myself, in several respects, I found_ neither 
strength «vkl^ n^r opportunity without; and 1 thcr^ore suf¬ 
fered myscll’ to be moved by the taste of my good room- 
neighbour, to a study which, was altogether new and strange 
to me, and which for a long time.offercd me a wide field of 
information and thought. My iGriend began, namely, to make 
me acqtiaintcd with tl^ secrets of philosophy. He mid studied 
in Jeno, under Uarics, and, possessing a well-regulated mind, 
had acutely seised the relations of that doctrme, which he 
new sought to impoi't to me. Bui, unfortunately, th^ 
things would not ha^ tc^ther in such a fashion in my brain. 
I putnuestions, which he promised to answer afterwards; I 
made demands, which he promised to satisfy in future. But 
our most important diflereueo was this, that 1 maintained a 


separate philosophy was not necessary, as the whole of it was 
already contains in religion and poetry. This he would by 
no means allow, but rather tried to prove to me that these 
must first bo founded on philosophy; which I stubbornly 
denied, and at every step in the progress of our discussions, 
found arguments for my opinion. For, as in poetry a certain 
&ith in me impossilfle, and as in religion a like Mth in the 
inscrutable, must have a place, the philosophers speared to 
me to be in a very fidse position who would demoostrate nnd 
explain both of them from, their own field oCvition. Besides, 
it was very quickly proved, from the histon of philosophy, 
that one always sou^t a ground difierent from that, of .the 
other, and that the sceptic, in tho end, pronounced them all 
groundless and useless. 

However, this veiy histoiy of philosophy, whidi my friend 
wu eoD^ielled to go over witii me, b^use 1 oould learn 
nothing from'dogmatical disoonree, OTniiaiwI me very nin^, 
but ernty on this account, that one doctrine (W opkdon seemed 
to me as good as -another, so for, at l6ut, aa I. was capable of 
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penetrating into it. With the most ancient men and schools I 
was best pleased, because poetry, reli^on, and philosophy were 
completely combined into one; and J only maintained that first 
opinion of mine with the more animation, when the book of Job 
and the Song and ProrerlM of Solomon^ as well as the lays of 
Orpheus and Hesiod, seemed to bear valid witness in its favour. 
My friend bad taken the smaller work of Brucker as the foun¬ 
dation of his discourse; and the furtKer wc went on, the less 
I could nmke of it. I could not clearly see what the first 
Greek philosophers would have. ’ Socrates J esteemed as an 
excellent, wise man, who in his life *and death might well be 
compored widi Christ. His disciples, on the other hsuid, seemed 
to me to bear a strong res^blanoe to the Apostles, who dis* 
agreed immediately after their Master's death, when each 
manifestly recognised only a limited view as the right one. 
Neither &e keenness of Aristotle nor the fulness of Pinto pro¬ 
duced tlie least fruit in me. For the Stoics, on the contrary, I 
had already conceived some iitTcction, and even procured Epic¬ 
tetus, whom I studied with much interest. My friend unwil¬ 
lingly let me have my way in this one-sideducM, from which 
he could not draw me; for, in spite of his varied studies, he 
did not know how to biiug the leading question into a narrow 
compass. He need only have said to me that in life action 
is everything, and that joy and sorrow come of themselves. 
However, youth should be snow'll its own course; it aoes 
not stick to fidse mavimfl very loug; life ^on tears or charms 
it away again. 

Hie season had become fine; we-often went together into 
the open air, and visited the places of amusement ^ich sur¬ 
rounded the city in great numbers. But it was precisely here 
that matters went worse with me; for I stiU saw the ghosts 
of Ibe cousins eveqrwhere, and fearsd, now here, now there, 
to see one of them step forward. Even most hidifife- 
rent glance of men annoyed me. I bad lost that unconscious 
happmeas of wandering about unknown and nnblamed, and 
of thinking of no obenrer, even in the greatest crowds. 
Now ImiochcHidriaoal fancies began to torment me, as if 1 
attracted the attention of the people, as if their eyes were 
turned on mv demeanour, to ^ it on their memories, to scan 
and to find uuh. 

I thereibre drew my friend into the woods, and while 1 
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diumned the monotonous firs, I sought those fine leafy grorcs, 
which do not indeed spread far in ^e district, but are yet of 
sufficient compass for a poor wounded heart to hide itself. 
In the remotest depth of the forest I sought out a solemn 
spot, where the oldest oaks and beeches formed a large, 
noble shaded space. The ground was somewhat sloping, and 
made the worui of the ^old trunks only the more perceptible. 
Bound this open circle dosed the densest thickets, from which 
tile mossy rocks mistily and venerably peered forth, and 
mode a ra|!(’d fiilLfor a copious brook. 

Scarcely had I comp^ed my Mend hither, who would ratimr 
have been in the open country by the stream, among men, than 
he playfully assurra me that I showed myself a true Qerman. 
He remted to me circumstantially, out of Tacitus, how our 
ancestors found pleasure in the feelings which nature so pro¬ 
vides for us, in such solitudes, with her inartificial architec¬ 
ture. He' hod not been long discoursing of this, when I ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh! why did not this precious spot He in a deeper 
wilderness! why may we not train a hedge around it, to hal¬ 
low and separate mm the world both it and ourselves! 
Surely there is no more beautiful adoration of ^e Deity than 
that which ueeds no image, but which sprii^ up m our 
bosom merely from the intercourse with nature! ” 'What I 
then felt, is still present to me; what I said, I know not how 
to recall. Thus much, however, is certain, that the undeter¬ 
mined, widcly-expaading feelings of youth and of uncultivated 
nations are alone adapts to the subtle, which, if it is to be 
excited in us through external objects, formless, or moidded 
into inoomprehensi^ forms, must suiroond us with a great¬ 
ness to which we are not eqiial. 

■All men, more or less, feel such a disposition of the soul, 
and seek to sati^ this noble necessity in various ways. But 
as the sublime is easily produced by twi%ht and night, when 
objects are blended, it is, on the other bmd, Scared away by 
the day, which separates and sunders everything, and so must 
it also be destre^ed by every increase of cultiwition, if it be 
not fifftunate enough to, take refuge with, the; beautifril, and 
itself closely with it, by wbi<m equally un¬ 
dying and indestructible, ' 

liu brief moments, of such enjoyments ware stSl more short¬ 
ened by ny meditarivo friend; Imt 1 fnmod back into 
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the >Torld« it was altogether in Tain that I sought, among the 
bright and barren objects around* again to arouse sudi feelings 
within me; I could scarce retain eren die remembmnee 
of them. My heart* however, was too &r spoDed to be able 
to compose itself; it bad loved, and the object was snatched * 
away from it; it had lived, and life to it was embittered. A 
friend who makes it too perceptibly that he designs to form 
vou. excites no ibeling of comfort; while a woman who 
ts forrung you, while she seems to spoil you, is adored 
as a hegtcnly, joy-bringing bein^ But that fgte in which 
the idea of buuty manifest itself to me, bad vanished fiir 
away; it often visited me under the shade of my oak trees, 
but I could not bold it fbst and I felt a powerful impulse to 
seek something similar in the distance. 

I hod imperceptibly accustomed, nay, compelled my friend 
and overseer to leave me alone; for even in my sacred grove, 
those undefined, gigantic feelings were not si^cient for me. 
The eye was, above all others, the organ by which I seized 
the world. I had, from childhood, lived among painters, and 
had accustomed inyself to look at objects, as they did, with 
reference to art. iNow T was left to myself and to solitude, 
this gift, half natural, half acquired, made its appearance. 
Wherever I looked, 1 saw a |dcture, and whatever struck me, 
.whatever gave me delight, I wished to fix, and began, in the 
most a^ward manner, to draw after nature. In this I 
locked notiling less ^an everything; yet, though without any 
technical meand, I obstinately persistea in trying to imitate the 
most magnificent things that offeied them^ves to my sight. 
Thus, to be sure, I acquired a great attention to objects; but 
I only seized them as a whole, so &r as they produced an 
effect; and, little as nature had meant me for a descriptive 
poet, just os little would she gfent me the Apacity of a 
draughtsman fbr detaOs. Since, however, this was toe omy way 
left me of expressing myself, I stuck to it with bo much stul^ 
bomness, nay, even with melazicholy, that I always continued 
my labours ^e'more zealously, the less I saw they produced* 

But I will not dei^ that toere was a certain mixture of 
roguery; fef I had remarked that if I chose for an irksekne 
study a half-shaded old trunk, to the hugely curved roots of 
ithioh ching well-lit ^fsrn, cembised with twinkling maiden¬ 
hair. my frmnd, who'knew from rapcrience that I ^uld not 
be disengaged in less than an hour, commonly resolved to seek. 
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with htB hooka, some other pleasant little apot. Now nothing 
disturbed mo in prosecuting my taste, which was so much the 
more active, since my paper was endeared to me the cir¬ 
cumstance that I had accustomed u^self to see in it, not so 
much what stood upon it, as what I had been fhinlriTig of at 
any time and hour when I drew. Thus plants and flowers 
of the commonest kind may form a charming diary for us, 
because nothing that calls back the remembrance of a happy 
moment oim be insignificant; and even now it would be hara' 
for me to destroy ^ worthless many things of the kind fliat 
hare remained to me from different eprobs, because they 
transport me immediately to those times which I remember 
with melancholy indeed, but not unwillingly. 

But if such drawings may have hod anything of interest in 
themselves, they were indebted for this advantage to the 
sympathy and attention of my &ther. He, informed by 
overseer that 1 had become gtwually reconciled to my condi¬ 
tion, and, in particular, hod applied myself passionately to 
drawing, from nature, was very well satined—partly because 
he himself set a high value on drawing and painting, partly 
because gossip Scokatz had ones said to mm, tlmt it was a pity 
1 was not destined for a painter. But liere again the peculia¬ 
rities of the frther son came into conflict; for it was almost 

impossible for me to moke use of a good, white, perfectly clean 
sheet of paper; grey old leaves, even if scribbled over on one 
side elro^y, cha:mM jee mo^ just as if my awkwardness had 
feared the touchstone of a white ground. Ncu were any oS my 
drawings quite finished;. and how should I have executed a 
whole, which indeed I saw with my eyes, but did not compre¬ 
hend, and how an individual olject, which I had neither skill 
nor .patience to fellow out ? The pedagi^ism of my fether on 
this point, too, was reallytto be admii^ He kmdly asked 
fer my attempts, and drew lines round every imperfect sketch. 
He wished, by this means, to compel me to completeness and 
frilness of det^. The irregular leaves he cut straight, and thus 
made the beginning of a coUectiem, in which he wwied, at some 
fixture time, to rejoice at the progr^ ^ his son. It was 
therofere by no means disogre^ble to hiTn when my wild, 
restless disposition sent me roving about, countiy; be 
rafliea' SeemM pleased when I brought bask a^Toroel t4 draw¬ 
ings on which he could exercise hii patieBoe, and in^^Mhoa 
measure strengthen his hopes. 
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They no loneer said that I might relapse into my former 
attachments and connexionfi; they left me by degrees perfect 
liberty. By accidental inducements and in accidental society 
I undei'tooK many joumeys to the mountain^range which, 
£rom my childhood, had stood so distant and solemn before 
Thus we visited Hombu^, Kronebui^, ascended the 


me. 


Feldber^, iiom which the proc^ct ^^vited us still further and 
further into the distance. Konigstein, too, was not left uh* 
visited; Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, with its environs, occupied us 
many ^ys; we reached the Rhii^, which, froia^the heights, 
we had seen winding along far o£Fl ^entz astonished us, hut 
could not chain a youthful mind, which was running into the 
open country; we were delighted with the situation of Bibe* 
rich; and, contented and happy, we resumed our journey 
home. 

This whole tour, from which my &ther had promised him¬ 
self many a drawing, might have been almost without fruit; 
for what taste, what talent, what experience does it not require 
to seize an extensive landsrupe as a picture! I was ttain im¬ 
perceptibly drawn into a n^arow compass, from which I denved 
some profit; for I met no ruin<^ castle, no piece of wall which 
pointed to antiquity, that I did ndl think an object worthy of my 
pencil, and imitate as well as I could. Even the monument of 
Drusenstein, on the ramparts of Mentz, I copied at some risk, 
and with inconvenieiiccB which every one must experience who 
wishes to carry home with httn gome pioforial reminiscences of 
bis trav^. Ui^rtunately I ha/l {^ain taken with me nothing hut 
the most miserable common papsyfend had clumsily crowded 
several objects into ono sheet. But my paterzml teacher was not 
TCrplexed at this; he cut the sheets apart, had the parts which 
bel<Aged to each other pi\t together by the bookbindm*, sur¬ 
rounded the single leaves with lincsfand thus actually compelled 
me to draw the outline of difibrent moimtains up to the matgin, 
and to fill ^ the foreground with some weeds and stones. 

Hhis faithful endeavours could not increase my talent, never- 
tbelees this mark ot his love of'order had upon me a secret 
influence, which afterwards manifested itsw v^;orously in 
more .ways than one* 

From such rambling excursions, undertaken partly for plea¬ 
sure, partfy for nrt, a^ which oo^d be perfmmed in a short 
Ume and often repeated, I was again drawn home, and that by 
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B magDct which always acted upon me strongly: this was my 
sister. She, only R year younger than I, had lived niy whole 
conscious period of life with me, and was thus buimd to me by 
the closest ties. To those natural causes was added a forcible 
motive, which proceeded from our domestic position; a £ither 
certainly a^cnonate and well-meaning, but grave, who, be¬ 
cause he cherished wi^iin a very tender heart, externally, wi^ 
incredible consistency, maintained a brazen sternness, that 
he might attain the end of giving his diildren the best educa¬ 
tion, and orhuilding um n^gulating, and prraerving his well- 
founded house; a moto^, on the other hand, as yet almost a 
child, who first ^^cw up to consciousness with ana in her two 
eldest children; these three, as they looked tft.the world with 
healthy eyes, capable of life, and desiring present enjoyment. 
This contradiction fioating in the family increased with years. 
My father followed out his views unshaaen and unintenniptcd; 
the mother and children could not give up their feelings, their 
claims, their wrishes. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that brother and 
sister should attach themselves dose to each other, and adhere 
to their mother, that they ^ght singly snatch pleasui-cs 
forbidden as a whole. - Sut'^ smoe the hours of bolitude and 
toil were very long- compared to the moments of recreation 
and enjoyment, especially for my sisbar, who could never leave 
the house for so long a time as 1 could, the necessity she felt 
for entertaining hcredf with me was still shaipened by the 
sense of longing with which she accompanied me to a distance. 

And as, in our first years, playing and learning, growth and 
education hod been quite common to botii of us, so' that we 
m^ht wcU have been taken for twins, so did this emnm^ity, 
this confidence, remain during the development of our ph^cd 
moral powers. Ihat interest of you^ that amazdnent at 
^ awakening of sensual impulses imoh plothe ihemselVes m 
mental forms, of mental necesdUes wMhh dolhe themselves in 
sensual images, all the reflections upon these, which obscure 
. rather than enlighten \ie, as the fog oovers over and does not Olu- 
mine the vole fii^ which.it is about to rise, the ma:^ mroars and 
ablations springing therefitun,—all th^. t^ brother and 
* 'or shaz^ and endured bn«d in band, aid ywn ihe less en- 
itened as to their strange conditi^ as ^ nearer .they 
to approach each ouier, to dcM up min^ the 
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more forcibly did the sacred awe of their cl(^ relation^ip 
keep them apart. 

Reluctantly dp I mention, in general terms, what I under, 
took to perform' years ago, without being able to accomplish 
at. As I lost this beloved, incomprehensible being, but too 
soon. I felt inducement enough to make her worth present to 
me, and thus arose in me the conception of a poetic whole, in 
which it m^ht be possible to exhibit* her individuality: but 
for this DO other form could be devised than that of tlie Ri> 
chardsonian novels. Only by the minutest detaiUby endless 
particulnritics which bear vindly alf the chapter of the whole, 
and D j they spring up from a wonderful depth gi^'e some feel, 
ing of that depth ;-^nly ip such a manner would it have been 
in some degree possible to give a representation of this re. 
markable personality: for tho spring can be apprehended only 
while it is flowing. But from this beautiful, and pious design, 
os fl'om so many others, the tumult of the world drew me back, 
and nothing now remains for me but to call up for a mordent 
that blessed spirit, as if by the aid of a magic mirror. , 

She was tall, well and dcUoatcly formed, and bod something 
naturally dignified in her demenoour, wHch melted away into 
a pleasing i^dness. The lineaments of her face, neither strik¬ 
ing nor beautiful, indicated a character which Was not and 
could not be at union with itself. Her eyes were not the finest 
I have ever seen, but 'he deepest, behind which you expected 
the most; and when tliey expressed an;^ affection, any love, 
their bril]^^ was unequalled. And yet, properly speaking, 
this expression was not tender, like t^t which comes from 
the heart, and at the some time carri^ with it something of 
longini and desire; this expression come from the soul, it was 
full and rich, it seemed as if it would only give, without need, 
ing to receive. . 

But what in a manner quite piiculiar disfigured her face, so 
that she would oftmi appear positively ugly, was the fashion of 
thoM times, which not only hared the fiwphead, but. either' 

», did everything apparently or really 

ninine, most neatly 
pair of strong black eyebrows, 
and prominmiteyeB, these Cfrcuiustances occasioned a contrast, 
if it (Hd not re;^ every stranger at the first glance, at 
least did not attract him. ^ early folt it, and this feeling 
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became constantly the more psunful to her, the further she 
advanced into the years when both sexes find an innocent 
pleasui-e in being mutually agreeable. 

To nobody can his own form be repugnant; the ugliest as 
well as the most beautiful has a right to enjoy his own pre¬ 
sence ; and os fiyvour beautifies, and every one regards him. 
self in the looking-glass with &vour, it may be asserted that 
every one must see himwlf widk complacency, even if he would 
struggle against the feeling. Yet my sister had such a decided 
foundatioip^of goq^ sense, that she could not possibly be blind 
and silly in tins respeftt ; on the contrary, ene permps knew 
more clearly than we ought, that she stood iw be^d her 
female pla^ellows in external beauty, without feeling con¬ 
soled by the feet that she infinitely surpassed them in internal 
advant^s. 

If a lady can be recompensed fisr the want of beauty, then 
was she richly so by the unbounded confidence, the regc^, and 
love which aU her female friends bore to her; whetocr they 
were older or younger, all cherished the same sentiments. A 
very pleasant society hod ooUected -around her; young men 
were not wanting who knew how to iosmuate mcmselvcs; 
nearly every girl found an' admirer; she alone hnd remained 
without a pa^er. Indeed, if her exterior was in some mea¬ 
sure repulmve, the mind that gledtned throu^ it was also 
ra,ther repelliug than attmeUve; for the presence of any ex¬ 
cellence throws oth|T8 back upon themsmves. She felt this 
sensibly, she did not conceal it from me, and her love was 
directed to me -with so much the greater force. The case was 
singular enough. As confidants to whom one reveals a love- 
a^r actually by genuine sympathy become lovers also, nay, 
grow into ri'vals, and at la^ perchance, transfer the pasuon 
to themselves, so itwas v^th us two: for, 'when my connexion 
with Gretch^ was tom asunder, my sister consoled mo the 
more earnestly, because she secretly fdt tiie satis&cticm of 
ha'ving gotten rid of a rival; and 1, too, could not but feel a 
q'uiet, hw-delioioiis pleasure, when she me the justice to 
assure me that I was the (mly one eho tmly loved, understood, 
and esteemed her. If now, from time to time, my grief for 
the loss of Qretchen revive^ and I suddenly tegan to weep, 
to bxnent, and to act in a disorderly manner, my de^ir fbr 
my lost one awakened in her Ukewiea a nmiliff despairing im- 
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patience as to the ncvcr-posscssings, the failures, and miscar¬ 
riages of such youthful attachments, that wc both thought 
ourselves inimitely imhappy, and the more so os. in this sin- 
ar case, the confidants dared not change thcmselrcs into 


eul 

lOT) 


overs. 


Fortunately, however, the capricious god of Love, who 
needlessly drcs so much mischief, here for once interfered 
beneficially, to extricate us out of alf perplexity. 1 had much 
intercourse with a young Englishman who was educated in 



nung nis co\intry an4 people. He went in and out of 
OUT house long enough without my remarking in liiin n liking 
for my sister, yet he may have l^n nouri^ng it in secret, 
oven to passion, for at la^ it declared itself unexpectedly and 
at once. She knew him, she ctdecmed him, aud bo deserved 
it. She hod often mode the third nt oiu: English conversations, 
we hod both tried to catch from his mouth the irregularities 
of the English pronunciation, and thereby accustomed our¬ 
selves not only *to the pccuh'arities of its accent oud sound,. 
but even to what was most pecadiur in the personal qualities 
of our teacher; so that at last nt sounded strangely enough 
when we all scented to speak as if out of one mouth. Ihe 
pains he took to loam os much German from us in the like 
manner, were to no purpose, and I think I have remarked that 
e^cn this little love-ofliw also, both in |pcaking and writing, 
was carried on in the English language. Both the young 
persons were very well suited U> earii other; ho ^ns tiul and 
wcU-built, as she was, only still more slender; his fo'ce, small 
and compact, might really have been pretty, had it nut been 
too much disfigured by the small-pox: his manner was calm 

C ise, one mig]}t often have call^ it-dry and cold; but his 
t was fill! of kindness and love, his ‘soul foil of gencrosit}’. 
and his attachments as los^g as they wore decided and mode¬ 
rate. Now this sbrious pair, who had but lately fon* ^h 1 an 
attachment, were quite peculiarly distinguished among the 
others, who, beix^ already better acquainted with each other, 
of more Mvoloua character, and careless as to the future, roved 
about with levity in ;fhese connexions, which commonly pass 
away as the mere fiuitlese prdude to subsequent and mure 
serious ties, and very seldom produce a lasting effect upon U&. 
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The fine weather and the beautiful country did not remain 
unonjoyod by so lively a company; water excursions were ice^ 
quently arranged, because toese are the most sociable of all 
parties of pleasure. Yet whether we were moving on water 
or on land, the individual attracting powers immediately 
showed themselves; each couple kept together, and for some 
men who were not engaged, of whom I was one, there re¬ 
mained cither no conversation with the ladies at all, or only 
Kuch as no one would have chosen for a day of pleasure. A 
friend who ^pund Jiimself ,in this situation, and who might 
have been in want of aT partner chiefly for this reason, that 
with the best humour he lacked tenderness, and with much 
intelligence, that delicate attention, without which connexions 
of this kind are not to be thought of;—this man, after often 
humorously and wittily lamenting his condition, promised at 
the next meeting to m^e a proposal which would benefit him¬ 
self and the whole company. Nor did he foil to perform his 
promise: for, when after a brilliant trip by water, and a very 
pleasmit'walk, reclining on the grass betw^n shady knolls, or 
sitting on mossy rocks and roots of trees, we had cheerfully 
hnd Imppily consumed a rural meal, and our friend saw us all 
cheerfiu and in good spirits, he, with a ua^ish dignity, com¬ 
manded us to sit close round him in a semicircle, before 
which he stepped, and began to make an emphatic peroration 
as follows 

“ Most worthy friends of both sexes, paired and unpaired! 
—It was already evident, firom this address, how necessary it 
was that a prea^er of repentance should mise and sharpen 
the • conscience of the company. One part of my noble 
friends is paired, and they may find themselves quite happy; 
another unpaired, and these ^d Ihemselves in the highest 
degree miserable, as I can arsure you from myown experience; 
and. (dthough the loving couples are here in the majority, yet 
I would have them consider whether it is not a social duty to 
take thought for the whole ? Why do so many of us unite 
together but to take a mutual interest in each other? and how 
eon that be done when so many Jittle secessions ore to be seen 
in our circle ? Far be it firom me to insinuate anything against 
such sweet connexions, or even to wish to disturo them; but 
* there is a time for all things!* an excdlent great saying, of 
which, indeed, nobedy thi^cs when bis own amusement is 
rafficiently provided fo^ 
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He then went on with constantly inciTasmg UTelincss and 
gaiety to compare the social virtues with the tender senti. 
ments. ** The latter/’ said he, con never &il us; we always 
cany them about witii us, and every one becomes a master in 
them without practice; but we mizst go in quest of the former, 
we must take some trouble about them, and thou^ we pro¬ 
gress in them os much as we wiU, we ^vo never done learning 
them.” Now he went into particulars. Many felt themselves 
hit off, and they could not help costing elancea at each other; 
^et our friend this privilege, thqjt nothing be was token 
ill, and 'iO he could proceed without miterruption. 

is not enough to discover deficiencies; indeed, it is un¬ 
just to do so, if at the same time one cannot contrive to give 
the means for bettering the state of afioirs. I will not, there¬ 
fore, my friends, something like a preacher in Passion-week, 
exhort you in general terms to iTpentancc and amendment; 
1 rather wish all amiable couple the longest and most endur¬ 
ing happiness, and to contribute to it myself in the surest 
manner, I propose to sever and abolish these most charming 
little segregations during o^ir social hours. I have,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ already provided for tbe execution of my project, if 
it should meet your approbation. * Here is a bog in which are 
the names of the genuemen; now draw, my fair ones, and be 
pleased to favour os your servant, for a week, him whom fote 
shall send you. This is binding only within our circle; ns 
soon as that is broken up, these connexions arc also abolished, 
and the heart may decide who siuill attend you home.” 

A large part of the company bod been deligh^'.^d with this 
address, and the manner in wluch he delivered it, and seemed 
to approve of the notion; yet some coujdes looked at each 
other as if they thought they v ould not find their account in 
it: he therefore ssied with humoro^ vehemence 

Truly i it surprises me thht some one does not spring up, 
and, thoi^h others hesitate, extol my plan, explain its advan¬ 
tages, and spare me the pain of being my own eneomi 1 
am the oldest 'among you; may Gk>d forgive me for that! 
Already have I a bald pate, whiim is owing to my great medi¬ 
tation,”— 

Here he took off his bftt 

But I ^ould expose it to view with joy and honour if my 
lucubrations, which dry up my skin, and rob me of my finest 

a 
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ornament, could only be in some mcasm-e beneficial to myself 
and others. We are young, my friends,—that is good; wo 
grow older,—that is bad; wc take little offence at each 
other,:—that is right, and in accordance with the season. But 
soon, my friends, thc' days will come when we shall have much 
to be displeased at in ourselves; then let every one see that 
\e mokcrj all right withchimself; but, at the same time, others 
udll take things ill of us, and on what account we shall not 
understand^ for this we must prepare ourselves; this shall 
now bo dont.” . • ^ t 

He had delivered the whole speech, but especially the last 
port, ,witli the tone and gesture of a Capuchin; for os he was 
a catholic, he might have had abundant opportunity to study 
the oratory of these frthers. He now apixarcd out of breath, 
wiped hie youthful bald head, which rei^y ^vo him thc look 
»f a priest, and by those drolleries put thc hght-hearted conw 
pany in such good humour that every one was eager to hear 
him longer. But instead of procee^g, he drew ojien the 
bag, arid turned to the nearest lady—“ Now for a trial of it! ” 
ezmaimed bo; “ thc work will do credit to the master. If in 
a week’s time we do not lil^c*it, wc will give it up, and stick 
to the old plan.” 

Half willingly, half on compulsion, the ladies drew their 
tickets, and it was easy tu see that various passions were in 
play during this little affiiir. Fortunately it happened that 
the merry-minded w^sre separated, while the more serious re¬ 
mained tc^ther; and so^ too, my si^r kept her Fn glishm nn , 
which, on both sides, they took very kindly of the god of Love 
and Luck. The new chance-coupl^ were immediately united 
by tbo jinHstea, their healths were drank, and to all tke more 
joy was 'mshed, as its duration was tu be but short. This 
was certainly the merriri^t mqiment that ‘'dur company had 
enjoyed for a long time. The young men to whose sh^ no 
lady had fallen, held, for. this week, the ofiice. of providing' 
fer the xnind, the soul, and the body, as our orator expressed 
himself, but especially, he hinted, fn soul, since both the 
others ‘already mew how to help themselves. 

Ihese masters of ceremonies, who wished at onoe to do 
themselves credit, brought into play some wry pret^ new 
games, prej^ared at some distance a supper, whim we h^ not 
reckonofl on,.and illuminated ^ y^t cm our return at night, 
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although there was no necessity for it in the bright moonlight; 
but they excused thcmselres % sa^g that it was quite con¬ 
formable to the new social r^dation to outshine the tender 
glances of the heavenly moon by earthly candles. The moment 
we touched the shore, our ^lon cned, lU, mista esf/" 
Kach oue now handed out of the ves^ the lady who hml 
* fallen to him by lot, and then surrendered her to her proper 
partner, on receiving his own in exchimge. 

At‘our next meeting this weekly regulation was established 
for the summer, and me lots wore^ra^vn oooe mSre. Thei'o 
was no question but that this pleasantry gave a new and un¬ 
expected turn to the company, and every one was stimulated 
to display whatever of wit*and grace was in him, and to ]^>ay 
emut to his temporary fair one in the most obliging manner, 
since he might depeniT on having a sufficient store of com¬ 
plaisance for one week at least. 

Wo had scarcely settled ourselves, than, instead of thank¬ 
ing our orator, we reproached him for haring kept to himself 
the best port of his spcech-^io conclusion. He thdreupou 
protested that the best port of a speech was persuasion; 
and that he who did nut aim qt persuasion should make 
no speech; for, as to conviction, that was a ticklish busi¬ 
ness. As, however, they gave him no pCace, he began a 
Gapuchinadc on the s]K>t, more comical than ever, perhaps, 
for the vciy reason that he took it into his head to speak on 
the most serious subjects. For, with texts out of the Bible 
which hod nothing to do with the business—with similes 
which did not fit—with allusions which illustrated nothing-* • 
he carried out the pepositioD, that whosoever does not kimw 
how to conceal his pa8siotu^ iiidinations, wishes, purposes 
and plans, will come to no grod in the world, but will be dis¬ 
turbed and mac^ a butt in every 0nd and oompr; and that 
.especially if one would bo happy in love, one must take pains 
to keep it a most pofound secret. 

TliiB thought ran through the whole, without, properly 
speaking, a single word it being said. If you would form a 
conception of this singular man, let it be considered font, 
being bmm with a good foundation^ he had cultivated liis 
talents, and especially his aonteness, in Jesuit schools, and 
had amassed' an extensive knowledge of the world and of men, 
but only on the bad side. He was some two-aad-twen^ 
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years old, and would gladly have nuuie me a proselyte to bis 
contempt for mankind; but this would not tue with me, as 
I always hod a great desire to be good myself, and to find 
good in others. Meanwhile I was % him made attcntiTe to 
many things. 

To complete the dramaiit pertOM of eveiy merry company, 
an actor is neceseair, who feels pleasure wnen the others, to 
enliven many an indifferent moment, point the arroivs of their 
wit at him. If he is not merely a stufied Saracen, like those 
on whom ike knights used to practise their lances in moik 
battles, but understands himself how to skirmish, to rally and 
to challenge, how to wound lightly, and recover himself again, 
and, while he seems to expose himticlf, to nve others a thrust 
home, nothii^ more agreeable can be found. Such a man we 
possessed in our fnend Horn, whose name, to begin with, 
,Tc occasion for all sorts of jokes, and who, on account of 
is small figure, was called nothing but Hdmchen (little 
Horn). He was, in fiict, the smallest in the company, of a 
stout, but pleasing form; a pug-nose, a mouth somewhat 
pouting, lime sparuing. eyes, made up a swarthy countenance, 
which ohvays seemed to .invite laughter, ifis little corn* 
pact skull was thickly covered with curly black hair; his 
heard was prematurely grey, and he would have liked to let 
it grow, that, os a comic mask, he might always keep the 
company laughing. For toe rert, he was neat and nimble, 
but insisted toat he hod bandy legs, which everybody granted, 
since he was bent on having it so, but about which many a 
‘oke arose; for since he was m request as a very good dancei 
e reckoned it among toe peculiarities of toe wr sex, toat 
they always liked to see bandy legs on toe floor. His toeer- 
fiilness was indestructible, and his presence at every meeting 
indispensable. We two k<^t more togeto^ because he was 
to follow me to- toe university; nyid he well deserves that I 
should mention him wito all honouf, as be adhered to-me Ibr 
many years with infinite love, &itofiilnbss, and patience. 

By my ease In rhyming, and in winning frmn common 
olye^ a poetical side, he h^ aUowed htmarff td be seduced 
into similar kbours. Our little social exeurstons, psrties of 
and toe contingencies that o ocu ned in them, we 
out poetically, and tons'by toe deeetiption of an event, 
a new event always arose. But os such booibI jests cconmonljr 
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degenerate into personal ridicule, and my friend Horn, with his 



Thus, also, he tried his skill in a species of poetry which 
was then very much the order of the day«^the comic herolcal 
poem. Pope's Hape of the Lock had caued forth many imita¬ 
tions ; Zacharia cultiTated this bran^ of poetry on Germau 
soil, and it pleased eyeiy one, because the ordinary subject oi 
it >yas some awkward fellow, of whom the^genii made game, 
while ^hey &voured the better one * * * 

It is not WQndexfiil, but yet it cacites wonder, when, in 
contemplatiiig a literature, especially the German, one ob- 
senses now a whole nation cannot get free from a subject 
which has been once given, and happily treated in a ccrtiin 
form, but will have it repeated in every manner, until, at 
last, the original itself is covered up, and stifled by the 
heaps of imitations. 

'nie heroic poem of my friend was a vouclier for t his re¬ 
mark. At a great sledging party, on awkvmrd man has 
assigned to him a lady who does not like him; comically 
enough there befalls him^ one alter another, every accidenr 
that can happen on surh on occasion, unfll at last, as ho is 
entreating for the sledgc-driver^s right (a kiss), he falls from 
back seat; for just then, as was natural, the genii tripped 
him up. The &ir one seizes the reins, Bgtd drives home alojie, 
where a iavoured friend receives her, and triumphs over his 
p^sumptxious rival. As to the rest, it was vc?ry prettily con- 
^ved that the four different kinds of spirits should wony him 
in turn, till at the end the. gnomes hoist him comple^y out 
of the saddle. The poem, written in Alexandrines, and founded 
on n true l^hly delighted# our little public, and we 

were convinced that it could well be compared with tlie 
Walpwffwi^ht of Ldven, or the Henommiti oS Zadiaria.* 
While, now, our social pleasures required but an evening, 
and the preparations for them only a few hours, I had enoi^h 
time to OBd, as I tiixotight, to study* To please my 
frither, 1 diligently repeated im smaller work of Hopp, %T>d 
could stand an examination in it forwards and backward by 

* TUi wofd, irtikh dfnite •omsthing like our is ipedtUj 

mad to s Sflitiiig stsdsat—TV sm, 
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ister of the chief con- 
eagerness for know- 
lO hi 


which means I mado myself complete m 
tents of the Institutes. But a restless 
ledge vuged me further; 1 lit upon the history of ancient 
literature* and from that fell into an encyclopcdism. in wliich 
I read through Oessner's I^a^ogt and Morhov's Polyhi9toT^ 
and thus gained a general notion of how many strong things 
might have happened igx learning and life. By this perse¬ 
vering and rapid industryt continued day and night* I more 
contused than instructed myself; but I lost myself in a still 



within me* was that of the importance of the ancient tongues; 
since from amidst this literary hurly-burly* thus much con¬ 
tinually forced itself upon me* that in them were preserved 
all tho models of oratory* ahd at the same time everything 
else of worth that tho world has ever possessed. Hebrew* 
together with biblical studies* had retired into the back- 
grotindf and Greek likewise* since my acquaintance with it 
did not extend beyond the New Testament. I therefore the 
more zealously kept to Latid* the master-pieces in which lie 
nearer to us, and whicli* besi^s its splendid original produc¬ 
tions* offers us the other wealth of all ages in translatioxis, and 
the works of the greatest scholars. I consequently read much in 
tliis language* with great ease, and was bold enough to believe 
I understood the because I missed no^ng of the 

literal sense. Indeed I was very indignant when I heard 
that Grotius had insolently tlcclare^ ** he did not read Terence 
as boys do.^’ Happy norrow-mmdodness of youth!—-nay* of 
men in general* tout they can* at every moment of their 
existence* fancy themselves imished, and inquire after neither 
die true nor the'falsc* aftc% neither the high wr the deep* but 
3aaerely after that which is suited to them. 

I had thus learned TaHti, llkA German, French* and 
English* merely by practioe, without rules* and without con- 
ception. Whoever knows the oouditioa of school instruction 
then* will not ihink it strange that I skipped grammar as well 
as rhetoric ; all seemed to me to come togetMr naturally; I 
^EGtainod the words, their fonns and in my .ear and 

mind* and used the language widi ease in wzidng and in 
ehittoxisg. 
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Michaelmas, the time whea I was to to to the uDi>er8ity« 
was approaching, and my mind was excited quite as much about 
my lite as about my learning. I grew more and more clearly 
conscious of an aversion to my native city. By Gretchen’s 
removal, the heart had been broken out of the boyish and 
youthful plant; it needed time to bud forth again from its 
sides, and surmount tl^e firrt injury by a new growth. My 
.romblings through the ^ccts had cc^d; 1 now, like others, 
only went such ways os were necessary. I never went n^in 
into Gretchen's qua^r of the city^not even into^ks vicinity; 
and O' my old walls and towers became gradually disagreeable 
to me, so also was I displeased at the constitution of the 
city; all that hitherto scomed so worthy of honour, now ap¬ 
peared to me in distorted shapes. As grandson of the Schtil- 
theiss, the secret defects of such a republic had not remained 
unknown to me; the Icss'^, us children feci quite a peculiar 
surprise, and ore excited to busy researches, as soon as some¬ 
thing which they have hitherto implicitly revered becomes in 
miy degree suspicious to them. The frmtless mdigqption of 
upright men, in opposition to those who ore to be gained 
and even bribed by ^tions, had become but too plaiu to me; 
I bated every injuirtico beyond nSeosure; for children ore all 
moral rigorists. My father, who was concerned in tlie affairs 
of tho city only os a piivato citiaen, expressed himself with 
very liv^y indignation about much that bad failed. And did 
I not sec him, a^r so many studies, end^vours, pains, travels, 
and so much varied cultivation, between his four walls, leading 
a solitary life, such os I could never desire for myself? All 
this put tOTOther, lay as a horrible load on my mind, from 
which I coTud only free myself by trying to oontrivq a plan of 
life altogether diferent fp^m that which hod been markeil out 
for me. In tbaaghf, I threw awo^ my legal studies, and de¬ 
voted myself solely to the lan g iin gna, to antiquities, to history, 
and to all that flows from tboni , 

Indeed, at all times, the poetic imitation of what I had per¬ 
ceived in myself, in others, end in nature, afforded me the 
greatest pleosure. 1 did it with cvcr-increasing fhcili^, be¬ 
cause it came by instinct, and no critidsm had hid me astray; 
and if I did net fhel fldl confidence in my productions, I could 
certainly regard them m defective, but not such as to be ut- 
terly rgeot^ 'NVas this or that censured in them,-I still 
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rettuned in pri-rate my conyiction that I could not but gra> 
dually improye, and toat some time I might be honourably 
named along with Hagedom, GeUert, and omer such men. But 
such a distinction al^ seemed to me too empty and inade¬ 
quate ; I wished to deyote myself professionally with zeal 
to those aforesaid fundamental studies, and while 1 thought 
to adyance myself more rapidly in my own works by a more 
thorough insight into antiqui^, to qualify myself for a uni- 
yersity professorship, which seemed to me the most desirable 
thing for a ^oung pian. whq intended to oultiyate himself and 
to contribute to the culiiyation of others. 

With these intentions, I always had my eye upon Gottin¬ 
gen. My whole confidence rested^ upon men bhe Heyne, 
Michaelis, and so many others; my most ardent wish was to 
sit at their feet, and attend to their instructions. But my 
fether remained inflexible. Howeyer, some family friends, 
who were of my opinion, tried to influence him; he persisted 
that I must go to Leipzig. I was now resolved, contrary 
to his viewB and wishes, to choose a line of studies and of life 
for mysdf, by way of self-defence.' Ihe obstinacy of my 
fether, who, without knowing it, opposed himself to my jflans, 
streng^ened me in my impiety, so that I made no sonijde to 
listen to him by the hour, while he described and repeated to 
me the course of study and of life which I should pursue at 
the uniyerrities and in the world. 

Since all hopes of G^ttingmi -were out off, I now turned my 
eyes towards Leipzig^ Emesti appeared to me as a 

brilliant light; Memts, too, already aw^ened much confi¬ 
dence. I placed for myself in secret an oppositiOn-course, 
or lUther I ouilt a castle in the air, on a toler^ly solid foun- 
i^on; and it seemed to me quite romantically honourable to 
mark out my own path of life, which appeored'-die less visiem- 
ary, as Oriesbach nw already made great prepress in a wmilar 
way, and was commended for it by every one. The secret m 
of s prisoner, when he has unbound the fetters and rapidly med 
throu^ the ban of bis gaol-window, cannot be greats than 
was mine os I saw day a^ day disappear, and C^ber draw 
nigb. The inclement season and t^ bad roa^, of which 
eveiybody had somethii^ to tell, did not fipghtmi -me. The 
thought m paying luy entrance-fee in a strange plane, and in 
winter, did not make me sad; suffice it to say, that 1 ‘only 
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«aw lay present situation was gloomy, and represented to 
myself the otlier unknown world as light and cheerful. Thus 
I formed my dreams, to which I gaye myself np exdusiyely, 
and promised myself nothing but happiness and content m 
the Stance. 

Closely as I kept these projects a secret from eyery one 
else, I could not mde them from my.sister, who, ofter being 
vety much alarmed about them at was finally consoled 
when I promised to send after her, so that she could enjoy 
with me the brilliant station I wdfi t(^ obtain, s^d share my 
comfo\t with me. 

Michaelmas, so longingly expected, came at last, when I set 
out with delight, in company with the bookseller Fleischer 
and his wife (whoso maiden name was Triller, and who was 
going to yisit her &ther in Wittemberg); and I left behind 
me ^ worthy ci^ in which I had been Ix^m and bred, with 
indifihrence, as if I wished nerer to set foot in it again. • 

llius, at certain epochs, children part from parents, scr* 
yonts from masters, protigfa from their patrons; and whether 
it succeed or not, sudi an attempt to stand on one's own feet, 
to make'one's self independent, to liyc for one's self, is always 
in accordance with the will of nature. 

We had driyen out through the AUerheiligen {All Saints) 
gate, and had soon loft Hanan behind us, after which we 
reached scenes which aroused my attention by their novelty, 
if^ at this season of the year, they o^ered little that was 
pleasing. A continnal run had completely ^>oiled the roads, 
which, generally speaking, were not then in good order 
as wo finA them now; our journey was thus neither plea¬ 
sant nor hamy, I was indebted to this damp weather 
for the sig^ m a natural phenomenon which must to exceed¬ 
ingly rare, foi^haye seen nothing like it since, nor hays I 
hrard of its being obseryed by others. At n^bt* namely, we 
were driying up a rising ground between Hanan and OeU 
hausen, and, although it was dark, we preferred walking to 
exposing ouzselres to the danger dimculty of that part of 
the road. All at onoo, in a rayine on the right-hand side of 
the way, I saw a sort of amphitheatre, wondofoDy illuminated. 
In a fimnel-shaped space there were innumerable little lights 
gleaming, ranged step-&shion oyer one another, and they ahone 
so brillu^y the eye was daxsl^ But what atm more 
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conf^d the sight was, that they did not keep still« but jumped 
about here and there, as well downwards from above os 
fiersd^ and in every direction. The most of them, however, 
remained stationary, and beamed on. It was only with the 
atest reluctance that I suffered myself to bo c^ed away 
m tbiB spectacle, which I could have wished to examine 
more closely. On interp^tix^ the postillion, he indeed knew 
nothing about such a phenomenon, ^t said that there was in 
the neighbourhood an old stone*quany, the excavation of which 
was filled ><jth wafer. whether this was pandemoni\un 

of wiU-o*-the*wisps, or a company of shining creatures, I 
will not decide. 

The roods throtigh Thuringia were yet worse, and unibrtu* 
oately, at night-&u, our coach stuck fast in the vicinity of 
Auefstadt. Wo were far removed from all mankind, and did 
everything possible to work oursrives out. I failed not to exert 
myself zealously, and might thereby have overstrained the 
li^ments of my chest; for soon afterwards I felt a pain, which 
went off and returned, and did not leave me entirely until after 
many years. 

Yet on that same night, as if it had boon destined for alter- 
xmte good and bad luck, I was forced, after an unexpectedly 
fortunate incident, to experience a tcaziiq; vexation. We met, 
in Auerstadt, a genteel monied couple, who hod also just 
arrived, having been delayed by a similar accident; a pleasing, 
dignified man, in his 6eM years, with a very handsome wife. 
They politely persuaded us to sup in their company^, and I felt 
very nappy when the excellent l^y addressed a mendly word 
to me. But when I was sent out to oocelorato the soup which 
had been ordered, not ha^’ing been accustomed to the loss of 
rest and the' fatigues of tmveUing, such an unconquerable 
drowsiness overtook me, thut actually I fell sStHep while walk- 
injf, returned into the room with my hat on my head, and 
without remarking that the others were saying grace, placed 
myself, with quiet unconsciousness behind the cmair, onA never 
dreanied that by my conduct I come to disturb their de* 
Todans in a yeiry droll way. Fleischer, who lacked 

nether spirit nor wit, nor tongue, entreated the strangers, 
before* they had seated thexnselv^, not to be surprised at 
thing fficy might see here; for that their young fbllDv-traveller 
had m his nature much of the peculiarity of & Quakers, who 
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believe that they cannot honour God and the king better than 
with covered heads. The handsome lady, who could not re¬ 
strain her laughter, looked prettier than ever in consequenoo, 
and I would have given everything in the world not to have 
been the cause of "U merriment which was so beautifully becom¬ 
ing in her countenance. I had, however, scarcely laid aside 
my hat, than these persons, in accordance with their ix)lishcd 
manners, immediately dropped the joke, and with the best 
wine from their botUe-casc completely extingui^ed sleep, 
chagiin, .'’nd the memory of all pasCtrqubles. • 

I an-’vcd in Leipzig just at the time of the fair, from which 1 
derived particular pleasure: for here I saw before me the conti- 
nuntiou of a state of things belonging to my native city, familiar 
wares and traders ;—oiily in other places, and in a difitvent 
order. I rambled about the market aud tbe bootlis with much 
iuterc’st, but my attention was particularly attracted by the 
iuhabitants of the Eustcra cotmtnos ii> their strange dresses, the 
Poles and Kussiaus, mul above all, the Greeks, for the sake of 
M'hose handsome forms and uignified costume I often went to 
the spot. 

But this animating bustle was’ ^n over, and now the city 
itself appeared befoie me, with its handsome, high, and um- 
form'houses. It made a very good impn'ssion upon me, and 
it cannot be denied, Bait in general, but rspecinlly in the silent 
moments of Sundays and holiday's, it has something imposing; 
and when in the moonlight the 'jtreets vfere half in wadow, 
half-illnmina ted, they oi\m inviter'. me to m )CtumaI promenades. 

In the meantime, as comporcil with that to whicli I had 
hitherto been accustomed, this new state of offturs was by no 
means satisfactorj'. Leipzig calls up bcfoia the spectator no 
antique time; it is a new, laccntly ehipsed epoch, testifying 
eximmercial actJnty, comfort and Wealth, which announces 
itself to us in these monuments. Yet quite to my taste w'cre 
the huge-looking buildings, which, fronting two stmits, and 
embracing a citizen-world within their large court-yard^, built 
round with lofty walls, arc like lai^ castles, nay, even half, 
cities. In one of- these strange places I quartered myseli* 
namely, in the Bombshdl Tavmt {Teuerkufftl), between the 
Old and the New Newmarket {Neumarkt). A couple of pleasant 
rooms lookii^ out upon a ooUrt-yard, which, on accouM of the 
thoroughihre, was not without animatioD, were occupied by tbe 
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bookfidler Fleischer durii^ the ; and bj me taken for die 
rest of the time at a moderate price. As a fellow-lodger I 
found a theological student, wlm was deeply learned in his 
professional studies, a sound thinker, but poor, and suffering 
much from his eyes, which caused him great anxiety for the 
future. He brought this affliction upon himself by his 
inordinate reading till the latest dusk eff the evening, and ei'en 
by moonlight, to save a little oil. Our o|d hostras showed 
herself benevolent to him, always friendly to me, and carefril 
for us both»> > , ^ 

I now hastened with my letters of introduction to llofruth 
66hme, who once a pupil of Maskow, and now his sucoessor, 
was professor of history and pubKc law. A little, thick-set, 
lively man, received me kindly enough, and introduced mo to 
his rme. Both of them, as well as the other persons whom I 
waited on, gave me the pleasantest hopes as to future resi¬ 
dence; but at first I let no one know of the design 1 entertained, 
olthou^ 1 could scarcely wait for the fiivourable moment when 
I shoiM declare myself free from jurisprudence, and devoted 
to the study of the classics. I cautiou-dy waited till the 
Fleischers had returned, tlutt my purpose might not be too 
prematurely betrayed to my fiimily. But I then went, with¬ 
out delay, to Hofiuth Bobme, to whom, before all, I thought 
I must confide the matter, and with much self-importance and 
boldness of speech disclosed my views to hifn. , However, I 
found by no means a good reception of my proposition. As 
professor of history and public law, he had a declared hatred 
for everything that savomed of the belles lettres. Unfortu¬ 
nately ho did not stand on the best footing with those who 
cultivated them, and Gcllert in particular, in whom I had, 
awkwardly enough, expressed much confidence, he could not 
even endure. To send atfiiithful student tcrdxose men, therc- 
fbre, while he deprived himself of one, and especially under 
suoh circumstances, seemed to him altogether out of the ques¬ 
tion. He ■ therefore gave me a severe lecture on spot, in 
which he protested that he could not pezinit such a step with¬ 
out the pexmisaion of my parents, even if he approved of it 
himself which was not the case in this iwatAwefl. He then 
passionatdy inveighed ago^t jdiilokwy and ^ study of lan- 
guagesytbut still more against poeticalexerdses, which I had 
ind^ allowed to peep out in the back-ground. He finally 
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concluded that, if I wished to enter more closely into the study 
of the ancients, it could be done much better the way of 
jurisprudence. He brought to my recollection many elegant 
jurists, such as Eberhord, Otto, and Heineccius, promised me 
mountains of gold from Roman antiquities and the history of 
law, and showed me, clear as the sun, that I should here be 
taking no roundabout way, even if afreqfrards, on more mature 
delib^tion, and with ^e consent of my parents, 1 should 
determine to follow out my own plan. He beg^d me, in a 
fr-icndly manner, to think the matte:; ovn once mere, an4 to 
open m^' mind to him soon, os it woiild M necessary to come 
to a determination at once, on account of the impending com¬ 
mencement of the lectures. • 

It was, however, very polite of him not to press me on the 
spot. His a^nments, and the weight with which he advanced 
them, hod already con>'inccd my pliant youth, and I now hist 
^aw the difficulties and doubtfruness of a matter which I had 
privately pictured to myself os so feasible. Frau Hofratli 
Bohme mvited me to see her shortly afterwards. I fouifd her 
alone. She was no longer young, and had very delicato health, 
was gentle and tender to an inlinite degree,* and formed a de¬ 
cided contrast to her husband, whose good-nature was even 
blustering. She spoke of the conversation her hiisband had 
lately bad with me, and once more placed the suUect before 
me, in all its healings, in so cordial a manner, so ai&ctionately 
and sensibly, that I could not help yielding; the few reserva¬ 
tions on which 1 insisted were also agreed upon by (he other 
side. 

ITiereupon her husband regulated my hours: for I was to 
heoi' Icctiu-es on philosophy, toe history of law, the Institutes, 
and some other matters. 1 was content with tois; but I car¬ 
ried my point s^-us to attend Gellert's history of literature 
(•with Stockhausen for a text-book), and his Praetit.iem besides. 

The reverence and love with which Gellcrt was r<^arded In’ 
all young people was extraordinary. 1 had already visited him, 
and had men kindly received by him. Not of *<>11 stature, 
elegant without being lean, soft and rather pensive eyes, a very 
hue forehead, a nose aquiline, but not too much so, a delicate 
mouth, o &ce of an agreeaUe oval,—oil made his presence 
pleasing and desirable. It cost some trouble to reach him. 
His two Arnuft appeared like priests who guard a sanctuary^ 
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the access to which is not permitted to everybodjr, oor at e^e^r 
time; and such a {^caution was vety ncccssazy: for he would 
hare sacrificed his whole time, had be been willing to receive 
and satisfy all those who wished to become mtimatc with him. 

At first I attended my lectures assiduously and fidthfiilly: 
but the philosophy would not enlighten me at all. lu the logic 
it secmi^ strange to me that I had so to tear asunder, isolate, 
and, us it were, destroy those operations of the mind which 1 
had performed with the greatest ease from my youih upwaids, 
and this 'in ordqr to see^ into the right use of them. Of the 
thihg itselfi of the wefrid, and of God, I thought I knew about 
as much os the professor himself, and in more places than 
one the afiair seemed to me to come into a tremendous strait. 
Yet all went on m tolerable order till towards Shrovetide, 
when, in the neighbourhood of Ibrofcssor Winkler's house on 
tho Thomat-place, the most delicious fritters came hot out of 
the pan just at hour of lecture, and these delayed us so 
long, that mir note-books became disordered, and the conclu¬ 
sion ef them, towards spring, melted away, together with the 
snow, and was lost. 

It was soon quite as bad with the law lectures: for I already 
knew just os much as the prufc8S>or drought good to commu¬ 
nicate to us. My stubborn industry in writing down the lec¬ 
tures at first, was paralyzed by degrees, for I found it exces¬ 
sively tedious to pen down once more that which, partly by 
question, partly by answer, I had repeated with my &^cr olten 
enough to retain it for over in my memory. The harm which 
is done when young people at school are advanced too fur in 
many things, was afrerwords nuuuibstcd still more when time 
and attention, were diverted from exercises in the languages, 
and a foimdation in what are, properly speoking, preparatory 
studies, in order to be qpplied to what are dialled “ Realities,” 
which dissipate more than they cultivate, if they are not me¬ 
thodically and thoroughly taught. 

I hero mention, by the way, another evil by which students 
are much'embarrassed. Profe^re, as well os other men in 
office, cannot all be of the some age; but when the younger 
ones teach, in fact, only that they may lebm, and moreover, il 
they have, talent, anticipate their ago, they acquire their own 
oultivntion altog^er at the cost of their hearers, since these 
are not instruct in ;y^hat they really .need, but in that which 
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the professor finds it necessary to elaborate for himself. Amonj; 
the oldest professors^ on the contrary, imuiy are for a long 
time stationary; they deliver on the whole only fixed views, 
and, in the details, much that time has already condemned os 
useless and false. Between the two arises a sod conilict, in 
which young minds ore dragged hither and thither, and which 
can scarceW be set right by the middle-aged professors, who, 
though sufficiently instruct^ and cultivated, always feci within 
themselves an acuve endeavour alter knowledge and reflection. 

Now as in this way I learned to ^now much lo^^e than I 
could digest, whereby a constantly increasing uncomfortable- 
ness *was forixd upon me, so also f^m life I experienced many 
disagreeable trifles, as indecdono must always pay the entrance- 
fee when one changes one's place and comes into a new posi¬ 
tion. The first thwg that the lodiis blamed in me related 
to my dress; fbr I had come from home to the university 
1 athor oddly equipped. 

My father, who detested nothii^ so much as when some¬ 
thing happenod«.in vain, when any one did not know how to 
make use of his time, or fjmid no opportunity for tumii^ it 
to account, carried his economy of time and abilities so far, 
that nothing gave him greater pledburo than to kill two birds 
with one strae.^ lie h<id thorcfoi'c never engaged a servant 
who could not be useful to the house in something else. Now, 
as he had always written everything with his own hand, and 
had, latterly, the convenience of diotatiz^ to the youj^ inmate 
of the house, he found it most ivL^antageous to liuvc tailors 
for his domestics, who were obliged to make good use of their 
time, as they not only bad to nu^e their own liveries, but die 
clothes for my father and tlic children, besides doing all the 
mending. My father himself took pains to have the best 
cdoths and stuffsyiby getting fine worciof the foreign merchants 
at the fair, and laying them up in store. I sHU remember 
well that he always visited the llerm von Lowenicht. of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, snd from my earliest youth made me acquainted 
with these and other eminent merchants. * 

Core was also taken for the fitness of the stuff, and there 
was a plentiful stock of different kinds of cloth, serge, and 
Odtting stuff, besides the requisite lining, so that, as for as the 
materi^s were concerned, we might venture to be seen. 
* lAimHij I ** to strike two Siei with one flapper»'^^2VM#» 

F 
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But tiie form spoiled almost eTervthmg. For if one of our home- 
tailors was anydiing of a clever hand at sewing and moldng up 
a coat which hod been cut out for him in masterly fiishion, he 
was now obliged also to cut out the dress for himself, which 
did not always succeed to perfection. In addition to this my 
father kept whatever belonged to his clothit^ in very good 
and uealrorder, and preserved more than used it for many years. 
Thus ho hod a predilection for certain old cuts and trimmings, 
by which our dress sometimes acquired a strange appearance. 

In this rsome way had the waidrobo which I took with me 
to the university been furnished: it was very complete and 
handsome, and there was even a laced suit amongst the rest. 
Already accustomed to tb»B kind of attire, I thought myself 
sufficiently well dressed; but it was not long before my female 
friends, first by gentle raillery, then hy sensible remonstrances, 
convinced me I looked as if I had dropped down out of 
another world. Much os I felt vexed at this, I did not at first 
see how 1 could help myself. But when Herr von Masuren, 
the favourite poetical country squii'e, once entered the theatre 
in a simi^ costume, and was heartily laughed at, more by 
reason of his external thiln his internal absurdity, I took 
courage, and ventured at cmcc to cxchnuge my wholo wardrobe 
for a new-fashioned one, suited to the ploM, by which, however, 
it shrunk considerably. 

After this trial was surmounted, a new one was to make its 
appearance, which4provcd to be fkr more unpleasant, because 
it concerned a matt^ which one does not so easily put off and 
exchange. 

I had been bom and bred in the Upper-German dialect, and 
although my fiither always laboured after a certain purity of 
language, and, from our youth upwards, had made us chiloren 
attentive to what may bfk really called the d^cts of that idiom, 
and so prepared us for a better manner of speaking, I retained 
nevertheless many deeper-seated peculiarities, winch, because 
they pleased me by their naiveU, I was fond of irmlcing con- 
spicnous, and thus every time I used them inourred a severe 
reprimand from my new fellow-townsmen. The Upper-Ger¬ 
man, and perhaps chiefly he who lives W the Bhine and Maine 
(for gr^t rivers, like the sea-coast, always have something 
animating about them), expresses himself much in similes and 
allusions, and makes use of proverbial sayings with a native 
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eonunon-sense aptness. In both, cases he is often blunt, but 
when one sees the drift of Hie expression, it is alwa^ appro¬ 
priate ; only something, to be sure, may often slip in, which 
prOTCS ofiensiye to a more delicate ear. 

Every province loves its own dialect: for it is, properly 
speaking, the element in which the soul draws its breath, 
nut every one knows with what obstinacy the Misnian dialect 
has contrived to domineer over the rest, and even, for a long 
time, to exclude them. We have suffered for mmiy years 
under this pedantic tyranny, and only ^ reiterate# struggles 
have all Uie provinces again cstabli^ed themselves in their 
anoioit rights. What a lively young man had to endure iram 
this continual tutoring, may* bo easily inferred by ony one who 
reflects that modes of thought, ima^ation, ^Ung, native 
character, must be socrilic^ with Ao pronunciation which 
one at le^ consents to alter. And this intolerable demand 
was made by men and women of education, whose convictions 
i could not adopt, whose mjustico I believed 1 felt, though I 
was unable to make it plain to myself. Allusions to the ^ithy 
biblical texts were to be forbidden me, as well as the use of 
the honest-hearted expressions iroai the Chronicles. I had to 
fotget that I had read the Kaiser vin Kataerabery^ and eschew 
the use of proverbs, which uevcrthelcss, instead of much flddle- 
faddle, just hit the nail u|)on the head;—all this, which I had 
appropriated to myself with youtliful ardour, I was now to do 
without; I felt myself paralyzed to the score, and scarcely 
knew any more how I had to expTr<« myself on the coininone:>t 
things. I was toUl, besides, that one should 6pi.ak as one 
writes, and write as one speaks; while, to me^ speaking and 
writing seemed once for all two dil^crent thii^, each of which 
might woU maintain its own r^hts. And even in the Misnian 
dialect had I to hear many things which would have made no 
great figure on paper. 

Every one who perceives in this tiie influence which men 
and women of education, the learned, and other persons wUo 
take pleasure in i^fined society, so d^idedly exercise over a 
young student, would be immediate^ convinced that we w'ere 
in Leipzig, even if it had not been mentioned. Each one of 
the German universities has a parricular character ? for, as no 
universal cultivation can perva^ our fatherland, every place 
adheres to its own feshion, and carries out, even to the last, 

r « 
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its owu characteristic peculiarities; exactly the same thing 
holds good of the uniyorsitics. In Jena and Halle Toughness 
had been carried to the highest pitch: bodfly strength, skill 
in fighting, the wildest self-help was there die order of the 
day; and such a state of oifairs can only be maintained and 
propagated by the most uniyersal riot. The relations of the 
stu^Dts to inhabitants of those cities, various as they 

a ht be, noycrthelcss agreed in this, that the wild stranger 
no regard for the citizen, and looked upon himself as a 
peculiar twiug, privil^'gcfl to all sorts of f^dom and insoleneo. 
In Leipzig, on the contrary, a student could scarcely be 
anything else tlian polite, ns soon os he wished to. stand on 
any footing at uU with the rick, well-bred, and punctilious 
inhabitants. 

All politeness, indeed, >vhen it docs not present itself as the 
llowering of a great and comprehensive mode of life, must ap¬ 
pear rostra i nod, stationary, and from some points of view, 
perhaps, absurd; and so tliosc wnld huntsmen from the Boole * 
thought they hud a grout superiority over the'tame shepherds 
on the Plcissc.f Zocharia's Heuaiiimist will always be a valu¬ 
able document, ft om wlncdr llm iimnncr of life and thought at 
that time rises visibly forth; os in general his poems must be 
welcome to eveiy one who wishes to form for himself a con- 
(^eption of the then pi^ovailing state of social life and manners, 
which yroB iudeed tcoblo, but amiable on account of its in¬ 
nocence and cbilcltike simplicity. 

All manners which result the given relations of a 
common existence arc indestructible, and, in my time, many 
things still rciuLiidcd us of Zucharm's epic poem. Only one 
of our fcUow-academicians thought himself rich and indepen¬ 
dent enough to sua]) his fingers at public opinion. He d^k 
acquaintance with all tiv* hackncy-coachmeDvwhomho allowed 
to sit inside the eosich as if they were gentlemen, while he 
drove them ou die box, thought it a great joke to upset 
them now aad tluai, and contiivcd to satisfy ^em for their 
smashed yehielos us well as for their occasional bruises; but 
otherwise he did no harm to any one, seeming only to make 
a mock of the public en masse» Qnce, on a most beautifid 
promenade-day, he and a comrade of his seized upon the don- 

* The river on whidi HsUe is £nilt~7Vm* 
t The river that flows by —7Vsiii« 
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keys of the miller in St. Thomafi's^uarc; well-diesscd, and in 
their shoes and stockings, they rode around the city with the 
greatest solemnity, stared at by all the promenaders, with 
whom the glacis was swarming. When some sensible persons 
remonstrated with him on the subject, he assured them, quite 
unembarrassed, that he only wanted to see how the Lord 
Christ might ^ve looked in a like c^se. Yet he found no 
imitators, and few companions. 

For the student of any wealth and 6tandm|; bad every 
reason to show himself a^ntive to ihc^ mcrcantilft*cla6s, and 
to be the more «olicitous about the proper external forms, os the 
colony * exhibited a model of French manners. The profes> 
sore, opulent both from their private property and from their 
liberol salaries, were not dependent ujmn their scholars, and 
many subjects of the state, educated at the Government 
schools or other gymnasia, and hoping for preferment, did- 
>iot venture to throw off the traditional customs. The neigh> 
bourhood of Dresden, the attrition paid to us from thence, 
and the true piety of thcsupriintcndentof the course of Audy, 
could not be without a mor d, nay, a n'ligious influence. 

At first this kind of life was 'not repugnant to me; my 
letters of introduction had git'cn 'me die mtrie into good 
fomflics, whose circle of ixiatives also received me well. But 
as I was soon forced to ><'el that the company had much to find 
fault with in me, and thtit after dressing myself in their &8hion, 
I must now talk according to their tonguesalso, and os, more¬ 
over, 1 could plainly sec that I wa.^, on the other hand, but 
little benefited by the instructiou and mental improvement 1 
had promised myself from my academical residence, I began to 
be 1^, and to neglect the so<iial duties of visiting, and other 
attentions, and indeed I should have sooner withdrawn from 
all such connexieos, had not fear and«estcem bound me fast to 
Hofrath Bohme, and confidence and affection to his wife. 
The husband, unfortunately, bad not the happy gift of dealing 
with young people, of winning their confidence, and of guid¬ 
ing them, for the moBient, as occasion might require. When 
I visited him I never got any good hy it; his wife, on the 
contrary, showed a genuine interest in me. Her ill health, 

Ldpsi; wu 10 called, bectiue a Urge and inflnentUl portion of hi 
ddieni were sprung from 4 colony of HognenoUt who lettled there efter 
the rerocetion of the edict of li$ 3 at€§.^Americm ffoU* 
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kept her constantly at home. She invited me to spend many 
an evening mth her, and knew how to direct and improve me 
in many little extern^ particulars; for my manners were good, 
indeed, but I was not yet master of what is properly termed 
itiqueite. Only one femme friend spent the evenings with her; 
but she was more dictatorial and pedantic, for wmch reason 
she displeased me excessively, and, out of spite to her, I often 
resumed diose unmannerly habits from which the other had 
already w/?ancd me. Nevertheless she always hod patience 
enough widi mo.'tau^t me piquet, ombre, and wmilftr games, 
the knowledge practice of which is held indiqtensable in 
society. 

But it was in the matter of ta^tc that Madame Bdhme had 
the greatest influence upon me; in a motive way truly, yet 
one in which she agreed perfectly with the critics. Iho 
Oottsched waters* had inundated the Oerman world with a 
true dcli^e, which threatened to rise up even over the highest 
mountains. It takes a loi^ time for such a flood to subside 
agaim for the mire to dry away; and as in any epoch there 
are numberless aping poets, so tlic imitation of the flat and 
watery produced a c^a-'of which now scarcely a notion 
remains. To find out that trash was trash was hence the 
itest sport, yea, the triumph of the critics of those days, 
loevcr had only a little common sense, was superficially ac¬ 
quainted with the ancients, and was somewhat more fluniliar 
with the moderns, thought himself provided with a standard 
scale which he could everywhere apply. Madame Bohme 
was an educated woman, who opposed me trivial, weak, and 
commonplace; she was, besides, the wife of a Tnnn frho lived 
on bad terms widi poetry in general, and would not even allow 
^at of whicb she perhaps might have somewhat approved. 
She listened, indeed, for %omc time, with patidhee^ when I ren- 




heart everything that <manced in any degree to please me; 
but her complaisance was not of long duration. The first 
whom she ontn^oously abused were the poets of the Wei^ 
school, who were just then often quoted with great applause, 
and had delighted me very particularly. If I Ibok^ more 

* Tbst is to str, the infloeoce of Gotteehed on Genua literstere, of 
sUdi more Is sm la the aezt bmlu'—lV«w. 
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closely into the matter, I could not say she was wrong. I had 
Bomctimea even ventured to repeat to her, though anony¬ 
mously, some ot’ my own poems; but these fared no better 
tiian the rest of the set. .^d thus, in a short time, the beau¬ 
tiful Tori^ted meadows at the foot of the German Parnassus, 
where I was fond of luxuriating, were mercilessly mowed 
down, and I was even compelled to toss about the drying hay 
myself, and to ridicule that as lifeless which, # short timw 
before, had given me such lively joy. 

Without lowing it, Professor Morus cajne to lengthen 
her instr ictions. He was an uncommoifly gentle and friendly 
man, with whom I became acquainted at the tabic of Hofinth 
Ludmg, and who received me very pleasantly when I be(^d 
the privilege of visiting him. Now while nuucing inquiries of 
him concerning antiquity, I did not conceal from 1^ what 
delighted mo among the modems; when he spoke about such 
tldngs with more calmness, but, what was still worse, with 
more profundity than Modomc Uohme; and he thus opened 
my eye's, at first to my greatesv chagrin, but afrenvards to my 
jrise, and at last to my edification, 
lesides this, there camu the /eremiadt, with which Gcl- 
Icrt, in his Practicum, was wont tb warn us against poetry. 
He wished only for prose essays, and always criticised these 
first. Verses he treateil as a sorry addition, and what was 
the worst of all, even my prose found little fhvour in his eyes; 
for, after my old fiishion, 1 used alw-n ys to Igy, os the foundation, 
a little romance, which I loved to work out in the cpistolaiy 
form. The suljccts were impassioned, the stj'le went beyond 
ordinary prose, and the contents probably did not display 
any very deep knowledge of mankind in the author; and so 
I stood in very little favour w ith our professor, although be 
carefully looked- over my labours fis well as those of the 
others, corrected them with red ink, and here and tiiere added 
a moral remark. Many leaves of VinH, which 1 kept for 
a long time with satisfa^on, have unfortunatdy, in the cuursc 
of years, at last disappeared frYno among my papers. 

If elderly persons wish to play the pedagogue properly, 
they ^ould neither prohibit nor render diso^eeable to a 
young man anything which gives him pleasxire, of whatever 
kind it may be,.unless, at the ■atn* time, th^ have something 
else to put in its place, or can oontrire a suUtitute. Every' 
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bodj protested against my tast^ and inclinations; and, on 
the other hand, what they commended to me, laj either so 
for from me that 1 could not perceive its excellencies, or stood 
so near me that I thought it not a whit better than what they 
inveighed against. I thus became thoroughly perplexed on 
die subject, and promised myself die best results from a lec¬ 
ture of Emesti's on Cicero de Oralore. I learned. something, 
indeed, from this lec^ire, but was not enlightened on the 
subject which particularly concerned me. I required a 
standard ^ opinion, and thought I perceived that nobody 
possessed it; for no ubc agreed with another, even when they 
Drought forward examples; and whine were we to get a set¬ 
tled judgment, when mey managed to reckon up against a 
man like Wieland so many faults in his amiable writii^, 
which so completely captivated us younger folks ? 

Amid this manifold distraction, this dismemberment of my 
existence and my studies, it happened that 1 took my dinners 
at Hofrath Ludwig’s. He was a medical man, a botanist, 
and his company, with the exception of Moms, consisted of 
physicians just commencing or dear the completion of their 
studies. Now during thcs& hours I hoard no other conversa¬ 
tion than about medicine or natural history, and my imagina¬ 
tion was drawn over into quite a new field. I heard the 
names of Haller, Linnaeus, Bufibu, mentioned with great 
respect; and even if disputes often arose about mistakes into 
which it was said |hcy had fitllen, all agreed in the end to 
honour the acknowledged abundance of their merits. The 
subjects were chtertaining and important, and enchained my 
attention. By degrees I became fiuniliar with many names 
and a copious tenuinology, which I caught up the more wil¬ 
lingly as I was afraid to write down a rhyme, however spon¬ 
taneously it presented or to read a {x>em, for I was 

fearful that it might please me at the time, and that perhaps 
immediately afterwards, like so much else, 1 ^ould be fbre^ 
to ^nounce it bad. 

This uncertainty of taste and judgment disqttieted me 
m<»e and more et'ery day, so that at 1^ I fell into despair. 
I had brought with me those of my youthfel labours which 
I thought the best, partly because I hoped to get some credit 
by them, poitiy that I might be able to test my progress with 
greater certainty; butlfooi^inyselfintlmmieerableaituation 
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in which one is placed when a complete change of mind is 
required,—a renunciation of all that one has hitherto loved and 
found good. However, after some time, and many struggles, 
I conceived so great a contempt* for my labours, begun and 
ended, that one day I burnt up poetry and prose, plans, 
sketches, and projects all toother on the kitchen hearth, 
and threw our good old landlady ijito no small fright and 
anxiety 1^ the smoke which filled the whole house. 
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Aboxtt the eonditiDn of Gennan literature at that time te 
much bofi been written, and that bo BufficieDtly, that every one 
who takes interest in it can be completely informed; the 
judgments of it are no^ pretty well agreed; and what at pre¬ 
sent I intend to say piece-me(d and dwonncctedly concerning 
it, relates not so much to how it was constituted in itself, os 
to how it stood towards me. I will therefore first speak of 
those things by which the public is particularly excited; of 
those two herMitary foes of all comfortable life, and of all 
cheerful, self-sufficient, living poetry:—I mean, satire and 
criticism. 

In quiet times everv one will live after his own fo^ion; the 
citizen will cany on nis trade or bis business, and enjoy the 
fruits of it ofterWrds; thus will the author too willingly com* 

S ose something, publi^ his labours, and since he thinks he has 
one something good and useful, hope for praise, if not reward. 
In this tronquilLty the citizen is disturbed by the satirist, the 
author by the critic, and peaceful society is thus put into a 
disi^reeable i^tation. 

The literary epoch in which I was bom was developed out 
of the preceding one by opposition. Germany, so long inun¬ 
dated by foreign people, interpenetrated by offier nations, 
directed to foreign languages in learned and ffiplomatic trans¬ 
actions, could not possibly cultivate her owtl ' T<^cther with 
so many new ideas, innun^rable strange words^ere obtruded 
necessary and unnecessarily upon her, and even fbr objects 
already "known, people were induced to make use of foreign 
expressions and turns of language. The German, having run 
wild for nearly two hundred years in an unhappy tumultuary 
state, went to school to the French to learn manners, and to 
the Bomons in order to express himself properly. But this 
was to be done in the mother-tongue, when the literal appli- 
cation of those idioms, and toeir h^-Gtermanization, wiadp 
both .the social and busineas style ridiculous. Beside this, 
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ihey adopted Trithout modcraiicni the similes of the soudiern 
languages, and employed them most extravagantly. Just so 
they transferred the stately deportmmit of the prince-like citi¬ 
zens of Rome to the leamcd German small-town officers, and 
were at home nowhere, least of all with themselves. 

But as in this epoch works of g^ius had already appeared, 
the German sense of freedom and joy also began to stir itself 
This, accompanied by a genuine earnestness, insisted that men 
shoidd write purely and naturally, wiffiout ^e intermixture of 
foreign words, and as common intelligible sense dictated. By 
these praiseworthy endeavours, however, the doors and gat^ 
were thrown open to an extended nationd insipidity, nny, the 
dike was dug through by«which the great deluge was shortly 
to rush in. Meanwhile, a stiff pedantry long stood its ground 
in all the four facilities, until at lost, much later, it ned for 
refuge from one of them into another. 

Men of parts, children of nature looking freely about them, 
had therefore two objects on which they could exercise them¬ 
selves, against which they could labour, and, as the'matter 
was of no great importance, g^ve a vent to their petulance; 
these were: a language disfigured by foreign words, forms, 
and turns of speech on the one hdnd, and the worthlessness of 
such writings as had been careful to keep themselves free from 
those fimlts on the oti'.ur, though it occurred to nobody, that 
while they were battling against one cril, the other was called 
on for assistance. • 

Liskow, a daring young mar., first ventured to attack by 
name a shallow, silly writer, whose awkward demeanour soon 
gave him an opportunity to proceed stOl more severely. Ho 
then went further, and constantly aimed his scorn at particular 
persons and objects, whom he demised and sought to render 
despicable, nay, even persecuted t^m witii passionate hatred. 
But Me career was short; for he soon died, and was gradually 
forgotten as a restless, irregular yontb. The talent and cha¬ 
racter shown in what he did, although he bad accomphslied 
little, may have seemed Taluatde to his countrymen : for the 
Germans have always shown a peculiar pious kindliness to 
talents of good promise, when prematurely cut off. Suffice it 
to say, that Liskow was very early praised and recommended 
to ns as an excellent satirist, who could have attained a rank 
even above the nnivenally-beloved Babener. Here, indeed, 
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we saw ourselves no better off than before: for we coxdd dis¬ 
cover nothing in bis writings, except that he had found the 
silW, silly, which seemed to us quite a matter of course. 

fijLBENEB, well educated, grown up under good scholastic in¬ 
struction, of a cheerftil, and by no means passionate or malicious 
disposition, took up gnnsral satire. His censure of the so- 
called vices and follies springs from the clear vievn of a quiet 
common sense, and from a iked moral conception of what the 
world ough^ to be. His denunciation of faults and failings is 
harmless and cheerful ovd in order to excuse even the slight 
boldness of his writings, it is supposed that the improving of 
fools by ridicule is no fruitless undertaking. 

Babencr’s personal character wi]> not easily appear again. 
As an able, punctual man of business, he does his duty, and 
thus gains we good opinion of liis fellow-townsmen and tho 
confidrace of his superiors; along with which, he gives him¬ 
self up, by way of recreation, hi a wont of esteem ror all that 
imme^tcly surrounds him. Pedantic literati, vain youngsters, 
every ^rt of narrowness and conceit, he banters rather than 
satirizes, and even his banter expresses no contempt. Just in 
the same way docs he pest about his own condition, his mis¬ 
fortune, his iiib, and his dea\h. 

Hiere is little of the sesthctic in the manner in which this 


writer treats his subjects. In external forms ho is indeed 
varied enough, but throughout he makes too much use of direct 
irony, nammy, in prying tlie blameworthy and blaming the 
praiseworthy, whereas this figure of ^eecb should bo used but 
extremely seldom; for, in the long run, it becomes annoying to 
clear-sighted men, perplexes the weak, while indeed it pleases 
the great middle class, who, without any special expense of 
miu^ can &ncy themselves more knowing than others. But 
all that he brings before use and however he doePit, alike bears 
witness to his rectitude, cheerfulness, and equanimity, so that 
we always feel prepossessed in his &vour. The unbounded 
applause of his own times was a consequence of such moral 
excellencies. 

That people looked tor origmals to his general descriptions 
and found ^cm, was natural; that individuals complained of 
him, followed from the above; his over-long apologies that 
bis satire is not personal, prove the spite which has been pro¬ 
voked. Some ox his letters crown mm at once as a man and 
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an author. The confidential epistle in which he describes the 
siege of Dresden, and how he Ic^es his house, his effects, his 
writings, and his wigs, without having his equanimity in the 
least waken or his cheerfulness clouded, is highly valuable, 
although his contempororiGS and fellow-citizens could not for¬ 
give will his happy turn of mind. The letter where he speaks 
of tho *dccay of tus strength and of hi^ approaching death is in 
the highest d^ee worthy of respect, and Ilabencr deserves to 
be honoured as a saint by all ^ecrful intelligent men, who 
cheerfully resign themselves to events. 

I teei myself away from him nductantly, yet I would make 
this remark: his satire refers throughout to the middle-clnss; 
he lets us see here and thevo that he is also well acquainted 
with the higher ranks, but docs not hold it advisable to come 
ax contact with them. It mav be haid, that he has had no 
successor, that no one has \)i*cn tbund who could consider him¬ 


self equal, or even similar to him. 

Now for criticism! and fii^st (d* all for the theoretic attempts* 
It is not going too iar whou m c say that the ideal had,*at ^at 
time, escaped out of the world into religion; it scarcely oven 
made its appearance iu moral philosophy; of a highest prin¬ 
ciple of art no one had a notion. They put Gottsched’s Q-iiical 


Art of Pos/fy into our handn; it was useful and instructive 
enough, for it gave us n historical iiiibrmation of all the kinds 
of poetry, as well as of rhythm and its different movements; 
the poetic genius was j^rcsuppo’ted! £ut besides that the 
poet was to have acquirements orA even learning, Le should 
possess taste, and ovcrylhing else of that kind, luey directed 
us at last to Horace‘s Art of Poetty ; we gazed at single golden 
maxims of this invaluable woik, but did not know iu the least 
what to do with it as a whole, or how we should use it. 


The Swiss ctepped forth as Go^ched’s antagnniste; they 
must toko it into their heads to do something ditlerent, to 
accomplish something better: accordingly we heard tbnt they 
were, m feet, superior. Bbeitingxb's Vriiical Art of Poetry 
was taken in hand. Here wc reached a wider field, but, pro» 
periy speaking, only a greater labyrinth, which was so much 
the more tiresome, as an able man, in whom we hod confidence, 
VTBB driving us about in it. Let a brief review justify these 
words* 


For poetry in itself they had boen able to find no fundiu 
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mental axiom; it was too spiritual and too volatile. Painring, 
an art which, one could hold &8t with one’s eyes, and follow 
step by step with the external senses, seemed more favourable 
for su^ on end; riie English and French had already theorized 
about plastic art, and by a comparison drawn from this, it was 
thought that poetry might be grounded. The former placed 
images before the eye8,,the latter before the fancy; poetical 
images, therefore, were the first thing which was taken into 
oonsidcration. People ht^an with comparisons, descriptions 
followed, olid only t^t was expressed which had always been 
apparent to riie external senses. 

Images, then! But where should these images be got ex> 
cept fiom' nature ? The painter professedly imitated nature ; 
why not the poet also ? But nature, as she lies before us, 
cannot be imitated: she contains so much that is insignificant 
and worthless, that one must make a selection; but what de¬ 
termines the choice ? one must select that which is important; 
but what is important ^ 

To answer this question the Swiss ma^ have token a long 
time to consider: for they came to a notion, which is indeed 
singular, but clever, and even comical, ioasmuch as they say, 
the new is always the most* important: and oftcr they have 
considered this for a while, they discover that the marvellous 
is always newer than everything else. 

' They had now pretty well collected their poetical requisi¬ 
tions ; but they had still to consider that the marvellous might 
also he empty and without relation to mOn. But this relation, 
demanded as necessary, must be a moral one, from which the 
improvement of manland should manifestly follow, and thus a 
poem had reached its utmost aim when, with everything else 
accomplished, it was useful besides. They now vrished to test 
the different kinds of poetsy according to oU these requisites; 
those which imitated nature, besides being marveUous, and at 
the same time of a moral aim and use, were to rank as the .first 
and highest. And after much deliberation great pre- 
eminence was at last ascribed, with the highest degree of con¬ 
viction, to .<Esop's &bles! 

Strange as such a deduction may now appear, it had the 
moat decided influence on the best minds. That Qzlxebi 
and subsequently Lichtwsb devoted themselves to this de¬ 
partment, that even Lessino attempted to labour in it, that 
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BO monj others turned their talents towards it, speaks for the 
confidence which this species of poetry had gained. Theory 
and practice always act upon each other; one can see from 
&eir works what is the men’s opinion; and, from their opinions, 
predict what they will do. 

Yet we must not dismiss our Swiss theory without'doing it 
justice. fioDJCEB, with all the poin^he took, remained theo¬ 
retically and practically a child all his life. Bbeitinoeb was 
on able, learned; sagacious man, whom when ho looked rightly 
about him. the essentials of a poem did not ^ es^pc; nay, it 
con be shown that he may have dimf y fSlt the deficiencies oi his 
system. Remarkable, for instance, is his queryWhether 
a certain descriptire poem by Konig. on the Eevtew-cmnp 
of Augustus the Second, is properly a poem ?” and the answer 
to it displays good sense. But it mar serve for his complete 
justification that he, starting from a false point, on a circle 
Jmost run out already, still struck upon the main principle, and 
at the end of his book finds himself compelled to i-ecommcnd 
as additions, so to speak, the representation of manners, cha¬ 
racter, passions, in short, tlie whole inner man; to which, 
indeed, poetry pre-eminently belongs. 

It may well be imagined into perplexity young minds 
felt themselves thrown by such dislocated maxims, hali-under- 
Btood laws, and shiveretl updogmas. We adhered to examples, 
and there, too, were iiu letter off: foreigners as well as the 
ancients stood too far from ns, and from^e best native poets 
always peeped out a decided individuality, to the good points 
of which we could not lay claim, and into the faults of which 
we could not but be afraid of falling. For him who felt any¬ 
thing productive in himself it wa^ a desperate condition. 

When one considers closely what was wanting in the Ger¬ 
man poetry, ibwas a material, and^that, too, a national one; 
there was never a lack of talent. Here we moice mention 
only of GrEKTHER, who may be called a poet in the fidl sense 
of the word. A decided talent, endowed with sensaotuAiess, 
'imagination, memory, the gifts of conception and representa¬ 
tion, productive in me highest degree, ready at rhythm, inge-' 
nious, witty, and of varied information besides;—be pos¬ 
sessed, in short, all die requisites for creating, Iby means of 
poetry, a second life within-life, even within common real li&. 
We admire the great fiicility with which, in his occasional 
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poems, lie elerates all circumstances hj the feelings, and 
embellishes them with suitable sentiments, images, and his* 
torical and febulous traditions. Their roughiiess and wild* 
ness belong to his time, his mode of life, and especially to his 
character, or if one would have it so, his want of ^xed cha* 
ractcr. He did not know how to curb himself, and so his life, 
like his poetry, melted i^way from him. 

By his vaciUating conduct, Gunther had trifled away the 
good fortune of being apjmintod at the court of Augustus the 
Mcohd, where, iik addition to every other species of ostenta* 
tion, they were also lo(^ung about lor a court-poet, who could 
give elevation and grace to their festivities, and inunortaUze 
a transitory pomp. Vo:^ Koekiot was more mannerly and 
more fortimatc; he filled this post with dignity and applause. 

In all sovereign states the material for poct^ comes down¬ 
wards from above, and the lieview^camp at Miihlhcrg {Da^ 
Imtlager bei Miihlberg) was, perhaps, the first worthy object, 

C vincial, if not national, >riiic)i presented itself to a poet. 

0 kings saluting one another in the presence of a great host, 
their whole courts and military* state around them, well- 
appointed troops, a mock-fight, fften of all kinds,—this is 
business cnotigh for the outward sc^nsc, and overfiowing mate¬ 
rial for delineating and descriptive poetry. 

This subject had, indeed, the inteiixal defect, that it was 
only pomp and show, from which no real action could result. 
None except the very first distinguished themselves, and even 
if they had done so, the poet could not render any one con¬ 
spicuous lest he should offend the others. He had to consult 
the Court and Slate Calendar^ and the delineation of the per¬ 
sons therefore went off pret^*' drily; nay, even his contem¬ 
poraries very strongly reproofed him with having described 
the horses b^tcr tl^ the^^mcn. But should not this redound 
to his credit, that he showed his art just where an object for 
it presented itself? The main difficifity, too, seems soon to 
have manifested itself to him—since the poem never advanced 
beyond the first canto. 

Amidst such studies and reflections, an unexpected event 
surprised me, and frustrated my laixdable design of becoming 
acquainted 4rith our new literature from the beginning. My 
countrjmian, John Oeoege Sciilossee, after spendii^ hii 
academical years with industry and exertion, had repair^ to 
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PrankfoTt>OQ*t}ie-Maine, in the customary profeBBion of an 
adTocate; but his mind, aspiring and seeing after the uni- 
versal, could not reconcile itself to this situation fqr many 
reasons. He accepted, without hesitation, an office as private 
secretary to die Duke Ludwig of Wubtemberg, who re¬ 
sided in Treptow; for the Prince wa^ named among those 
great men who, in a noble and independent manner, purposed 
to enlighten themselves, their familica, and the world, and to 
unite for higher aims# It was this Prince Ludwi|f who, to 
ask advice a&)Ut the education of hii^children, had^^tten to 
llousseai% whose well-known answer began with the suspicious- 
looking phrase—** Si favais le malkeur ditre prince.*' 

Not oidy in the affiurs of«tho Prince, but also in the educa¬ 
tion of his children, Schlosscr was now willingly to assist in 
word and deed, if not to superintend them. This noble young 
man, who harboured the best will, and laboured after a perfect 
pmty of morals, would have easily kept men irom him bv a 
certam dry austerity, if his fine und rai'C literary cultivation, his 
knowledge of languages, and his facility at expressing himself 
by writing, both m verse aou prose, h^ not attracted every 
one, and made living with hmi more agreeable. It had been 
announced to me that he would p&s through Leipzig, and I 
expected him with longing* He came and put up at a little 
inn or trine-house that ooi in the Btii/d (Marsh), and the 
host of which was named Schonkopf. This man had a Frank¬ 
fort woman for his wife, and although iie entertained few 
persons during the rest of the year, and could lo^e nu guests 
in his little house, yet at fair-time he was visitcu by many 
Fnmkforters, who us^ to eat, mid, in case of need, even tnke 


quarters there also* Thither I liasb ued to seek after Sohlosser, 
when he had sent to inform me of his arrival. I scarcely 
remembered basing seen hirh before,^nd found a young, well- 
formed man, with a round, compressed iace, without the fea¬ 
tures losing their sharpness on that account. The form of 
rounded fbrdiead, between black eyebrows and locks, mdi 
cated earnestness, sternness, and perhaps obstinacy. He 
was, in a certam measure, ffie opposite of myself, and this 
very thing doubtless laid ihe foundation of our lasting friend¬ 
ship* I had the greatest re^>ect for his talents, tb6 more so as 
I very well saw that in the certainty ^th Which he acted and 
produced, he was oomple^y my superior# The respect and 
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the confidence which I showed him confirmed his affection, 
and increased the indu^i^ce he was compelled to have for 
my lively, impetuous, and ever-excitable disposition, in such 
contrast with his own. He studied the English writers dili> 
gently; Pope, if not his model, was his aim, and in opposition 
to that anthor’s Essay on Man, he had written a poem in like 
form and measure, which was to give the Christian religion 
the triumph over tlie deism of the other work. From the 
great store of papers which he carried with him, he showed 
me poetical an(l< prose compositions in all languages, which, 
as they challcnf^d me to imitation, once more ^ve me infinite 
disquietude. Yet I contrived to help myself immediately by 
activity. I wi'Ote German, French, Knglish and Italian poems, 
addressed to him, the subject-matter of which I took from our 
conversations, which were al's'ays important and instructive. 

Schlosser did not wish to leave Leiprig without having seen 
face to face the men who bad a luuno. 1 willingly took him 
to those I know; with those whom I bad not yet visited, I in 
this 'fray become honourably acquainted, since he was received 
with distinction os a weU-informed man of education, of 
already established character, and well knew how to pay for 
the outlay of conversation. I cannot pass over our visit to 
Gotische'd, as it exemplifies the character and manners of that 
man. He lived vciy respectably in the first story of the 
Golden Bear, where the elder Breitkopf, on acco'unt of the 
great advantage which Gottsched's writings, translationB, and 
other aids had brought to the trade, h^ promised bim a 
lo(^ag for life. 

We were annotinced. l*he servant led us into a largo 
chamber, saying his master would come immediately. Now 
whether 'we misund^tood a gesture which he mode, I cannot 
say; it is enough, we thought he directed us^ into an adjoin¬ 
ing room. We entered, and to a singular scene; for, on the 
instant, Gottsched, that tall, broad; g^antic man, came in at 
the opposite door in a moming-gown of green Ha-Tnaak lined 
with red tafibta * but his monstrous head was bald and un¬ 
covered. This, however, was to be immediately provided for; 
the servant sprang in at a side-door with a great niU-bottomed 
wig in his hand (the curls came down to the elbows), and 
handed the head’-omament to his master with gestu^ of 
terror. Oottsohed, without maiufestlQg the least vexation, 
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TBified the wig *from the serrant's arm ^ith his left hand, 
and while he very dexterously swung it up on his head, gave 
the poor fellow such a box on the ear with his right paw, that 
the latter, as often happens in a comedy, went spinning out 
at the door; whereupon the respectable old gnmd&ther 
invited us quite* gravely to be seat^ and kept up a pretty 
long discourse with good giace. • 

As long as Scfalosser remained in Leipzig, I dined daily 
with him, and became acquainted wiih a veiy pleaqpnt set of 
boarders. Some Livonians, and the^ 4 ^ of IIebsSUnk (chief 
court-preacher in Dresden), afterwards hurgermaster in Leip¬ 
zig, and thcar tutors; Hofeaih Pvxiii, author of the Count 
von P., a continuatioD of Gdllcrt*s Sw^ish Countess; Zacha- 
BiJi:, a brother of the poet ; and Kebbbl, editor of gec^a- 
hicol and genealc^cal manuals, nil these were polite, dicer* 
ul, and fncndly men. Zacbaria was tlio most quiet; lYeil, 
a a elegant man, who had something almost diplomatic about 
hbn, yet without affectation, and witli great good-humour; 
Krebel, a genuine Folstaff, tall, corpulent, &ir, with* pro¬ 
minent, merry eyes, as bright iw the sky, always happy and in 
good spirits. These persons all treatea me in the most hand¬ 
some manner, partly on SchlosserB account^-^iartly, too, on 
account of my own frank good-humour and obliging disposition; 
and it needed no great I'suasion to mnkc me partake of their 
table in future. In fact, I remained with them after Schlos- 
ser e departure, deserted LudwigV ( tble, dbd found in}^lf so 
much the better off in this society, which was liiritcd to a 
certain number, as 1 was very m'cU plewwd with the datightcr • 
of the family, a very neat, pretty girl, and had op^rtunities 
to exchange mendly glances with her,—a comfort wnidi I had 
neither sought not found by accident since the misehanco with 
Gretehen* I spelit the dumer-houra with my friends cheer¬ 
fully and profit^y, Krebel, indeed, loved me, and continued 
to teaxe me and stimulate me in moderation; Pfeil, on tho 
contrary, showed his earnest affection for me by trying to 
guide and settle my judgment upon many points. 

During <his intmourse, I perceived mreugh conversation, 
dirough examples, and through my own reflections, that the 
first step in d^vering ourselves from the wishy-washy, long- 
winded, emp^ epMh, could be taken only by defimtencss, 
precision, br^ty. In the style which Lm hitherto pre» 

ii2 
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Tailed* one could not distingoUh tlie commonplace from what 
was better, since all were bought down to a Icyel with each 
other. Authors had already tried to escape from this wide¬ 
spread disease, with more or less success. Haxleb and 
^MLEB were inclined to compression by nature; I^ssiko 
and Wtbt*ani) were led to it by reflection. ^ITie fimner be¬ 
came by degrees quit^ epigrammatical in bis poems, torse in 
Minna, laconic in Binilia OalotH,—it was not till afterwards 
that he returned to that serene ndivetd which becomes him so 
well in 2i/'ethan.' Wieland, who had been occasionally prolix 
in Agathon, Don Sgtvio^ and the Comic Tales, becomes con- 
dens^ and precise to a wonderful degree, os well as exceed¬ 
ingly graceful, in Muearion and liris. Ki.opstocx, in the flrst 
cantos of the Messiah, is not without difluseness; in his Odes 
and other minor poems he appears compressed, as also in his 
tn^edies. By his emxilation of the ancients, especially Tacitus, 
he sees himself constantly forced into nazrowerlimita, by which 
he at lost becomes obscure and unpalatable. Gebstekbebo, 
a fine but eccentric talent, also distinguishes himself; his 
merit is appreciated, but <in the whole he gives little pleasure. 
Gleim, diffuse and easy by nature, is scarcely once concise 
in his war-songs. IUuleb is properly more a critic than 
a poet. He begins to collect what the Genzums have accom¬ 
plished in lyric poetry. He now finds that scarcely one poem 
fully satisfies him; he must leave out, arrange, and alter, that 
the thin^ may have some shape or other. By this means he 
makes himself almost as many enemies os there ore poets and 
amateura, einco every one, properly speaking, recognize him¬ 
self only in his defects; and the public interests itself sooner 
for a fruity individuality than for that which is prpduced or 
amended acemding to a universal law of taste. Bhythm lay 
yet in the cradle, and no one knew of a method to Horten its 
childhood. Poetical prose came into the ascendant. Gesskeb 
and K1.0FSTOCK excited many imitators; others, again, still 
demanded on intelligible met^ and trandated this prose into 
rhythm. But even these gave nobody satisfretion; for they 
were obliged ^ cimit and add, and the prose ordinal always 
passed for the better of the two. But the marc, with oil this, 
conciseness is aimed at, the more docs a judgment become pos¬ 
sible, since that which is important, being more closely com¬ 
pressed, allows a certain companion at last. It happened. 
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also, at the some time, that many kindfl of truly poetical forms 
arose; for as they tried to represent only what was neeessary 
in the objeets they wished to imitate, they were forced to do 
justice to every one of these; and in this manner, though no 
one did it conscioosly, the modes of representation multiplied 
themselves, among whic^ indeed, were some which were really 
caricatures, while many an attempt proved unsuccessful. 

Without question, Wislakd possessed the finest natural 
gifts of all. Ho had carly*cultiTated himself thoroughly in 
those ideU regions where youth so I'sadily lihgers^ but when, 
by wh-,c is called experience, by tlic events of the world and 
womou, these were rendered distasteful to him, he threw him¬ 
self on the side of the actuhl, and pleased himself and others 
with the contest of the two worlds, where, in light skirmish¬ 
ing between jest and earnest, bis talent displayed itself most 
b^utifuUy. Uow many of his brilliant productions fall into the 
time of my academic years! Musarioti Imd the most effect upon 
me, and 1 can yet remember the place and the very spot where ^ 
I got sight of the first proof-sheet, which Oeser gave me. 
Here it was tliat I believe I saw antiquity again living and 
fresh.* Every tiling, that is plastic^in Wiclaud's genius hero 
showed itself in its highest perfection; and when t^t Fhonias- 
Timon, condemned to nn 'unhappy insipidity, finally reconciles 
himself to his mistrC'^s and to the world, one can well, with 
him, live through the misanthropical epoch. For the rest, we 
willingly conceded to these wcukr ;• rheerfill aversion from those 
exalted sentiments, which, 1^ reason of their easy misapplica¬ 
tion to life, are often open tb the suspicion of dreaminess. 
We pardoned the author fiir prosecuting with ridicule what 
we held as true and reverend, the more readily, as he thereby 
gave us to understand tiiat it caused Mm continual trouble. 

How misertfbly criticism then roccived such labours may 
he seen from the first volumes of the VhiverMl Go'mMn 
Library. Of the Comic Tales there is honourable tuectioii; 
but there is no trace of any insight into the chameter of the 
kind of poetry. The reviewer, like every one at that time, 
had formed hts taste on examples. He never takes it into 
consideration that, in a judgment of such parodistical works, 
erne must first'of have before one's eyes the original noble, 
beautiful object, in order to see whetiier the parodist has really 
gotten from it a weak and oomical side, whet^r he has bor* 
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rowed anything from it, or, under the appearance of such on 
imitation, has perhaps given us an excellent invention of bis 
own. Of all this ^ere is not a notion, but that poems ore 
praised and blamed by passages. The reviewer, as he himself 
confesses, has marked so much that pleased him, that lie can¬ 
not quote it all in print. When they even meet the highly 
meritorious translation'nf Shakspeare with the exclamation: 
“ By rights, a man like Shakspeare should not have been trans¬ 
lated at all !" it will be imdcrstbod, without further remark, 
liow infinitely the Universal German lAhrary was behind¬ 
hand in matters of taste, and that young people, animated by 
true feeling, had to look ab^ut them for other guiding stars, 
llic matenal which, in this niann^,'more or less determined 
the form, the Germans sought everywhere. They had handled 
few national subjects, or none at all. Schlegel's HermarM 
only showed the way. The idyllic tendency extended itself 
without end. The want of distinctive character with Gessner, 
with ^ his great gracefulness and childlike heartiness, made 
every one think that he could do something of the same kind. 
Just in the same manner, out of the more generally human, 
some snatch those poems which should have portrayed a fo¬ 
reign nationality, as, for instance, the Jewish pastor^d poems, 
those on the patriarchs altogether, and whatever else related 
to the Old Testament. Bodmer's Nonchide was a perfect 
^*mbol of the watery deluge that swelled high around the 
German Parnassus, and which abated but slowly. The lead¬ 
ing-strings of Anaci'eon likewise allowed innumerable mediocre 
geniuses to reel about at huge. The precision of-Horace com¬ 
pelled the Germans, though but slowly, to conform to him. 
Comic heroic poems, mostly after the model of Pope's Rape 
of the Lock, did not serve to bring in a better time. 

Yet I must here mcnthjn a delusion, which operated as se¬ 
riously as it must be ridiculous when one examine it more 
closdy. The Germans hod now sufficient historical knowledge 
of all the kinds of poetry in which the different nations 
distinguished themselves. This pigeon-h<de work, which, pro¬ 
perly speaking, totally destroys the inn< 
nnd been already 

Gottschedin his Critical Art of Poetry, 
at the same time that German poets, too, had already known 
how to fill up all the rubrics with exoellent works. And thus 
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it ever went on. Each year the collection was more consider¬ 
able, but every year one work pushed another out of the place 
in which it had hitherto shone. We now possessed, if not 
llomcrs, yet Vu^ils and Miltons; if not a Pindar, yet a Ho¬ 
race; Theocrituses there was no lock; and thus they 
weired themselves by comparisons from without, whilst the 
mass of poetical works always increased, so that at lost there 
could be a comparison from within. 

' Now, though matters of taste stood on a very uncertain foot¬ 
ing, there could be no dispute but tha^ within the Protestant 
port cf Germany and of Switzerland, what is generally called 
common-sense l^gon to bestir itself briskly at that epoch. The 
scholastic philosophy—wlfich alwajy's has the merit of pro- 
poimding according to received axioms, in a &vuurite ot^r, 
and under fixed rubrics,^ evctyiliiag about which man can at 
all inquire,-^lad, by the frequent darkness and apparent use¬ 
lessness of its subject-matter, by its unseasonable application 
of a method in itself respectable, and by its too great extension 
over so many subjects, mode itself foreigu to the mas^, unpa¬ 
latable, and at last dispensable. Many a one became con¬ 
vinced that nature had endowed^him with as great a portion 
of good and straightforward sense as, perchance, he required 
to foim such a cli^ notion of objects that he could manage 
them and turn them to his own profit, and that of others, 
without laboriously troubling himself about the most universal 
problems, and inquiring how the most rdtnotc things which do 
not particularly afibet us may haug together. Men made the 
trial, opened their eyes, looked straight before thi'm, observant, 
industrious, active, wd believed tlmt when one d^dcs upon 
and acts correctly in one's own circle, one may well presume to 
speak of other things also, which lie at a greater distance. 

In accorda&ce with such a notion, every one was now en¬ 
titled, not only to philosophize, but by degru^ tc consider 
himself a phfiosopher. Philosophy, therefore, woe ic rc or 
less sound and practUed common sense, which ventured lo 
enter upon the universal, and to decide upon inner and outer 
experiences. A clear-eigh!ted acuteness and an especial mode¬ 
ration, while the middle path and fiumess to aU opinions was 
hold to be right, procured respect and confidence for writings 
and oral statements pf the sort, and thus at last philosophers 
were found in all tbe foculdes, nay, in all classes and tra^. 
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In this way the theologians could not help inclining to whut 
is called natural religion, and when the discussion was how far 
the li^t of nature may suffice to advance us in knowledge 
of Gto and the improving and ennobling of ourselves, they 
commonly ventured' to decide in its &vour without much 
scruple. According to the some principle of moderation, lliey 
then granted equal rights to aU positive reUgions, by which 
they oil became alike indiflhrcnt and uncertain. For the rest, 
they let everything stand, and since the Bible is so full of 
matter, thaf«. more'than^any other book, it offers material for 
rcflcctioQ and opportunity for meditation on Inman a£&^, it 
could still, as TCforc, be always laid as the foundation of all 
sermons and other religious treatises. 

But over this work, os well os over the whole body of pro¬ 
fane writers, was impending a singular &te, which, in the lapse 
of time, was not to be averted. Ilithcrto it had been received 
ns a matter of implicit faith, that this book of books was com¬ 
posed in one spirit; that it was even inspired, and, as it were, 
dictated by the Divine Spirit. Yet already for a long time 
the discrepancies of the different parts of it hod been now 
caiilled at, now apologised for, by beb’evers and unbelievers. 
English, French, and Germans had attardeed the Bible with 
more or less violence, acuteness, audacity, and wantonness; 
and just as often had it been t^en under the protection of 
earnest, sound-^iinking men of each nation. As for myself, 1 
loved and valued it: for almost to it alone did I owe my moral 
culture, and the events, the doctrines, the symbols, the similes, 
had all impressed themselves deeply upon me, and had influ¬ 
enced me m one way or another. These unjust, scoffing, and 
perverting attacks, therefore, di^usted me; but peopm had 
already gone so &r as very willingly to admit, partly as a Tnniw 
ground for the defence of n^any passages, th4t OoQ had accom¬ 
modated himself to the modes of thc^ht and power of eom- 
prehension in men; that even those moved by tlie Spirit had 
not ‘On that account been able to renounce their character. 


their individuality, and that Amos, a cow-herd, did not wield 
the Igngiinge of Isaiah, who is said to have been a joince. 

Out of such views and convictions, especially with a con¬ 
stantly increasing knowledge of languages, was very naturally 
developed that ^d of study by whi<m it' was attempted to 
examine more accurately the onental localities, nationalities, 
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natural products, and phenomena, and in this maimer to make 
present to one’s-self that ancient time. Michaelis employed 
the 'whole strength of his talents and his knowledge on this 
side. Descriptions of travels became a powerful help in ex¬ 
plaining the H 0 I 7 Scriptures, and later travellers, furnished 
with numerous questions, were mode, by'the answers to them, 
to bear witness for the prophets and {^p^tles. 

But whilst they were on all sides busied to bring the Holy 
Scriptures to a natural intuition, and to render peciuiar modes 
of thouglit and representation in th^m more unit^tsally com- 
prchersible, that by this historico-cnticol aspect many an 
objection might be removed, many ofTensive things efi^cd, 
and many a shallow scoffing be mode ineffective, thcic appeared 
in some men just the opposite disposition, since tlicso chose 
the darkest, most mystenous writings as the subject of their 
meditations, and wi^ed, if not to elucidate tliem. yet to con¬ 
firm them through internal cridcncc, by means of conjectures, 
calculations, and other ingenious and strange combmations, 
and so far as they contains pruphccics, to prove thcm*by the 
results, and thus to justify a &ith in what was next to be 
expected. 

'Ihe venerable Denoel had pfocured a decided reception 
for his labours on the Tiovclntions of St. John, from the &ct 
that he was known a^- an intelligent, upright. God-fearing, 
blameless man. Deep minds are compell^ to live in the past 
08 well 08 in the future. The ordiiv'uy mevements of the world 
can be of no importance to them, if &cy do not, in the course 
of ages up to the present, revere pr.)phecics whien have been 
revealed, and in the immediate, as well as in the most remote 
futurity, predictions still veiled. Hence arises a comicxion 
that is wantii^ in 'history, which seems to give us oaly an 
accidental 'warcring backwards an^ forwards in a necessarily 
limited cirdc. Doctor CsTrsivs one of th(«»<e whom tfie 


prophetic part of Scripture suited more any other, “inoe 
it mings into action the two most opposite qualities of liumun 
natuK, the affections, and riie acuteness of.the intellect. Many 
young men had devoted themselves to this doctrine, and already 
lormM a reqiectable body, wM<h attracted the m oro attention, 
as Eskxsii 'with his friends threat^ed, not to illuminate, but 
completely to disperse tibe obscurity jn which these delighted. 
Hence arose controversies, hatred, persecution and muon Uiat 
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>va8 unpleasant. I attached myself to the lucid party, and 
sought to appropriate to myself their princtfdcs and adTan< 
tagea, although I ventured to forebode, that by this extremely 
praiseworthy, intelligent method of interpretation, the poetic 
contents of the writings must at last be lost along wi^ the 
ihetical. 

iut those who dcvote4 themselves to German literature and 
the belles letiree were more nearly concerned widi the efforts of 
such men, who, as Jbbobalem, Zollikofbk, and Spai,!)- 
iKO, tried, means of a good and pure style in their sermons 
and treatises, to gain even among persons of a certain degree 
of sense and taste, applause and attachment for rcligioft, and 
for the moral philoso^y which is closely related to it. A 
pleasing manner of writing began to be everywhere neoessaiy; 
and since such a manner must, above all, bo comprebensible, 
so did writers arise, on many sides, who undertook to write 
about their studies and their professions clearly, perspieu* 
ously, and impressively, and as weU for the adepts as for the 
multitude. 

After the example of Tissot, a foreigner, the physicians also 
novT began to labour zealously for the general cultivation. 
Hallbb, Ukzbb, Zihhebman hod a very great influence, 
and whatever may be said against them in detail, especially 
the last, they produced a very great effect in their time. And 
mention should be made of this in history, but particularly in 
biography: for a monijemains of consequence, not so iar as he 
leaves something behind him, but so &r os he acts and enjoys, 
and rouses others to* action and enjoyment. 

Ihe jurists, accustomed iram their youth upwards to an ab¬ 
struse style, which, in all legal papers, from toe petty court of 
toe Immediate Knight up to the Imperial Diet at Ratisbon, was 
still maintained in all its {giaintness, could not 't^asily elevate 
themselves to a certain freedom, toe less.so as theaubjeots of 
whitfli th^ had to treat were most intimatdy connectM with 
the external form, and consequently also with the style. Yet 
the younger Von Moseb had already shown himsdi an inde- 
. pendent and original writer, and Puttee, by toe clearness of 
his deliv^,' had also brought clearness into hu subject, and 
toe style in which he was to treat it. All toat proceeded 
his Bonool was distinguished by this. And even the philo- 
■ophers, in order to popular, now frnmd toemselves ooxn* 
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polled to write clearly and intelligibly. HlEMnELSOHK and 
Garye appeared, and excited universal interest and admiration. 

With the cuIti>’ation of tbe German language and style in 
every department, the capacity for forming a judgment also 
increased, and we admire the reviews then published of works 
upon religious and moral, as well as mcdic^ subjects; while, 
on the conti'ory, we remark that thenjudgments of poems, and 
of whatever else may relate to the belles lettres, wiU be found, 
if not pitiful, at least very feeble. 'Jhis holds ^ood of the 
Literam Epistles {Literatwbriefen)^i^ ofthe IMiversal Ger- 
man Library, as well as of the Library of the Belles Lettres, 
notable instances of which could easily be produced. 

Is’o matter in how motley a nuinncr all this might be con. 
fused, still for every one who contemplated producing anything 
horn himself, who would not nu-i cly take the wonls and phrases 
out of the mouths of his predecessors, there was nothing further 
left but, early and late, to look aliout him for some subject-matter 
which he might determine to use. Ucrc, too, wc wci-c much led 
astrav. People were constoiitly repeating a saying of Ki.exsi, 
whicii we had to hear often enough, lie had sportively, in- 
gcniously, and truly replied to those who took him to task on 
account of his frequent lonely walks: that he was not idle 
at such times,—^he was going to the image hunt.” Ihis simile 


was very suitable for u nobleman and soldier, who by it placed 
himself in contrast with the men of his rank, who did not 
neglect going out, with their guus on*tbcir shoulders, hare, 
hunting and pati'idge.shootiag, as often as an opportunity 
presontod itself. H^ce we find in Kleist’s poems many such 
individual images, happily seized, although not always happily 
elaborated, which in a ^dly niapner remind us of nature, 
But now they also rctwmmcnded us, quite seriously, to go out 
on the imag^hunt, which did not last leave us M’holly with- 
out fruit, mthough Apcl's Garden, the kitchcru-gordens. the 
Bosenthal, Golis, Baschwitz and Konnewitz, would b' the 


oddest ground to beat up poetical game in. And yet I was 
often induced Iw that motive to contrive that my walk should 
be solitary, and, because many objects neither beautiful nor 
sublime met the eye of the beholder, and in the truly splendid 
Bosenthal, the pats, in the best season of ^e year, allowed 
no ^der thoughts to arise, so did I, by unwearied, persever¬ 
ing en^Tour, become exfremdy attentive to the sm^ life of 
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nature, (I would use this word, after the analogy of “ still 
life,") and since the pret^ events which one perecivos within 
this circle represent bat uttlc in themselves, so I accustomed 
myself to sec in them a significaDce, which inclined now to- 
wards the symbolical, now towards the allegorical sido, accord¬ 
ingly as intuition, feeling, or reflection had the preponderance. 
1 will relate one incident, in place of many. 

I was, after the fashion of humanity, in love with my name, 
and,' as young uneducated people commonly do, I wrote it 
down everyr'here/' Oqcu I had carved it very handsomely 
and accurately on the smooth bark of a linden-tree of mode¬ 
rate age. 'nie following autumn, when my affection for An¬ 
nette was in its fullest bloom, I tdok the trouble to cut hers 
above it. Towards the end of the winter, in the meantime, 
like a capricious lover, I hod wimtonly sought many opportu¬ 
nities to tcozc her and cause her vexation; in the spring I 
chanced to visit the spot, and the sap, which was rising 
strongly in the trees, had welled out through the incisions 
which formed her name, and which were not yet crusted over, 
and moistened with innocent vegi-tablc tears the already 
hardened traces of my own. llius to see her hero weeping 
over me,—-me, wb* had so often called up her tears by my 
ill-conduct, filled u, tith confusion. At the remembrance of 
my injustice and of her love, even the tears came into my 
eyes, I hastened to implore ])ardon bf her, doubly and trebly, 
and I turned this inct^nt into an idyl*, which I never could 
read to mvself without afiection, or to others without emotion. 

'While 1 now. like a sliepherd on the Pleisse, was absorbed 
childishly enough in such tender subjects, and always cbosc 
only sudi as I could easily recall into my bosom, provision 
from a greater and more imporbmt side hw long be^ made 
for German poets. , ■ 

The first true and really vital material of the higher order 
came into German poetry through Frederick riie Greet and 
the deeds the Seven Years’ War. All national poetry must 
be shallow o» become shallow which does not rest on that 
which is most universally human,—upon the events of nations 
and their shepherds, when both stand for one man. Kings 
are td be represented in war and danger, where, by that very 
means, they appear as the first, because tl^ determine and 

* This idfl is lost.— 2 Vbm. ' 
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ibare the fate of the very least, tmd thtis become much more 
interesting than the gods themselves, who, when they have 
once det^mined the &tes, withdraw from all participation in 
them. In this view of the subject, every nation, if it would 
be worth anything at all, mxist possess an e^pee, to which 
the precise form the epic poem is not necessary. 

Ihe war-songs started by Gleim ^maintain so high a rank 
among German poems, because they arose with and in the 
achievements which are their subject, and bocau^, moreover, 
their follcitous form, just as if a i^l^w-cembatant had pro«* 
duccfl them in the lofriest momontH, mokes us feel the most 
complete effectiveness. 

Homier sings the deedtf of his king in a different and most 
noble manner. All bis poems are full of matter, and occupy 
us with great, heart-elevating objects, and thus ^ready mam-* 
♦Aitt on indestructible value. 

For the intomal matter of the subject worked is the begin¬ 
ning and end of art. It not, indeed, be denied that 
genius, that thoroughly culdvutod artisticol talent, edn make 
evei*ything out of eveiythiug by its method of treatment, and 
can »ubdue the most ivfractory material. But when closely 
eimmined, the result is rather d trick of art than a work of 
ait, which should rest it|}on a worthy object, that the treat¬ 
ment of it by skill, ]'<iius, and indostiy, may present to us 
the dignity of the subjs'ot-mattcr only Uio more happily and 
splendidly. ^ 

The Prussians, and with Protestant Germany, ac¬ 
quired thus for their literature u treasure which the opposite 
party lacked, and the wont of which they have been able to 
supply by no subsequent endeavours. Upon the great idea 
which the Prussian writers could well entertain of thor 
king, they 6At established themse]f es, and the ))iorc zealously 
as j^, in whose name they did it all, wished ouce for all to 
know nothing about them. Already before this, the 

French colony, afterwards through the king's pr^ilection lor 
the literature of that nation, and for their iimmeial institu* 
tions, hod a mass of French civilization come into Prussia, 
which was highly advantageous to the Germans, since by it 
they wero challenged to contradiction and resistance thus 
the very aversion of Frederick from German was a fortunate 
thing for the formation of its Hteraiy*cbnracter They did 
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everything to attract the king's attention, not indeed to be 
honoured,' but only noticed by him; yet they did it- in Ger¬ 
man £ishion, from an internal conviction; they did what they 
held to be right, and desired and wished that the king should 
recognize and prize this German uprightness. Ihat did not 
and could not happen; fur how can it be required of a king, 
who wishes to live and onjoy himself intellectually, tiiat he 
shall lose- his years in order to see what he thinka barbarous 
developed imd rendered palatable too late? In mattefs of 
trade and manufacture, might indeed force upon himself, 
but especially upon his people, very moderate substitutes 
instead of excellent foreign wares; but hero everything comes 
to perfection more rapidly, and it nbeds not a man’s l^e-time 
to bi-ing such things to maturity. 

But I must here, first of all, make honourable mention of 


one work, the most genuine production of the Seven 'Ifears' 
War, and of perfect Korth German nationality; it is the first 
theatrical production caught from thu important events of life, 
one of Specific temporoiy value, and one which therefore pro¬ 
duced an incalculable effect,—fx>n liamhelm. Lessing, 
who, in opposition to Klopstock and Gleim, was fond of cast¬ 
ing off his personal d^nity, because he was confident that he 
could at any moment seize it and take it up again, delighted 
in a ^dissipated life in taverns and the world, as he always 
needed a strong counterpoise to his powerfully labouring inte¬ 
rior ; and for this reason also he hod joined tho suite of Gene- 
rol Tauentzien. One easily discovers how the above-mmi. 
tioned piece was generated betwixt war and peace, hatred 
and affection-. It was this production which happily opened 
the view into a higher, more significant world, the 
literary and citizen world in whi^ poetic art h^ hitherto 
moved. , • • 

Tho intense hatred in which the Prussians and Saxons 


stood towards each other during this war, could not be re¬ 
moved by its termination. The Saxon now fi^ felt, with 


true bitterness, the wounds which the upstart Prussian had 
inflicted npou him. Political peace could not immediately 
re-establish a peace between their dispositions. But tins was 
to be brought about symbolically by the above-mentioned 
drama. The mce and amiability of the Saxon ladies con¬ 
quer the trortn, tho digni^, and the stubbornness of the 
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Prussians, and, in the principal ns well as in the subordinate 
characters, a happy union of bizarre and contradictory ele¬ 
ments is artisticdly represented. 

If I hare put my reader in some perplexity by these cur¬ 
sory and desultory remarks on Oerman literature, I have suc¬ 
ceeded in giving them a conception of that chaotic condition 
in which my poor brain found itself, when, in the conflict of 
two epochs so important for the literary &thurland, so much 
thtit was new crowded in upon me before I could come to 
terms with tltc old, so much that ^os old*yet mode me feel 
its right over me, when I believed I had already cause to 
venture on renouncing it altr^thcr. I will at present try to 
impart, os well as possible, the way I entered on to extricate 
myself from this difficidty, if only step by step. 

Tho period of prolixity into whidi my youth had faUen, 
T had mboured dirough with genuine industry, in company 
with so many worthy men. The numerous queito voliuncs'of 
manuscript which I left bebiud with my father mi§^t serve 
for sufficient witnesses of thi!>; aad what a moss of essays, rough 
draughts, and half-executed designs, had, more from despon¬ 
dency than conviction, gone up in smoke! Now, through 
conversation, through instructiou^ general, through so mony 
oonflicting opinions, but eipcciolly throi^h my fellow-boarder 
Ho^th Pfeil, I leoiTK i to inluc moi-e and more the import- 
onco of the Bubjcct-mnttr'i', and the conciseness of the boat- 
ment; without, however, being r.l’'' to make it clear to myself 
where the former was to be soi'-^bt, or how the IntU'r was to 
be attained. For, wbat with ^e great narrowness of my 
situation,—^what with the indifference of my companions, tho 
reserve of the professors, tb’? iixclusiveness of the educated 
inhabitants, and wbat with the perfect insignifleance of the 
natural objerts, I was compelled ti^seek for evf'rj'thir.g within 
myself. If I now desired a true basis in feeling ‘>r roflectipn 
for my poems, I was forced to grasp into my own bosofu • if I 
required for my poetic representation an immediate intuition of 
an object or an event, I could not step outside the circle which 
was fitted to teach me and inspire me wirii on interest. In 
this view I wrote at first certain little poems, in the form of. 
songs or in a freer measure; they axe munded on reflection, 
treat of the past, and for the m<«t part take on cpigmmmatM 
turn. 
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And thus bcgnu that tendency from which I could not 
deviate my whole life through; namely, the tendency to turn 
into an image, into a poem, cverytmng that delighted or 
troubled me, or otherwise occupied me, and to come to some 
certain understanding with myself upon it, that I m^fat both 
rectify my conceptions of external tlungs, and set my mind at 
rest about them. The fticulty of doing this was necessary to 
no one more than to me, for my natnral disposition whirled 
me constantly from one extreme to the other., All, thei'cfore, 
that has been confessed^ by me, consists of fragments of a great 
confession, and this little book is an attempt wbicb I nave 
ventured on to render it complete. 

My early affection for Gietckeb I had now transfnrrcd 
to one Annette {Aennchm), of whom I can say nothing 
more than that she was young, handsome, sprightly, loving, 
and so agreeable that she well deserved to be set up for a time 
in the shrine of the heart as a little saint, tliat she might 
ruceii'C all that reverence which it often causes more pleasure 
to bestow than to receive. I saw her daily without hindrance; 
she helped to prepare the meals which 1 enjoyed, she brought, 
in the evening at least, tlie wine which I dian^ and in&cd 
our select club of noon-day'boarders was a warranty that the 
little house, which was visited by few guests except during 
the fair, well merited its good reputation. Opportunity and 
inclination were found for various, kinds .of amusement. But 
us she neither could aor dared go much out of the house, the 
pastime was somewhat limited. \Vc song the son;^ of Zacha- 
rm, played the Duke Michael of Kruger, in which a knotted 
han^crchief had to take the place of toe nightm^le; and 
.60, for a while, it went on quite tolerably. But since such 
connexions, the more innocent they arc, afford the less 
variety in toe long run,->-TO was I seized wito tlut wicked dis¬ 
temper which seduces us io derive amusement from toe tor-, 
ment of a beloved one, and to domineer over a girl's devoted¬ 
ness wito wanton and tyramiical caprice. My ill-humour at 
toe fitilure of my poetic.il attempts, at toe appiOent impossi. 
bilify of coming to a clear understanding abrat them, and at 
everything else that might pinch me here and there, I toou^t 
I might vent on her, b^use she truly loved me with all, her 
heart, and did whatever aoe could to please me: By un¬ 
founded-and absurd fits oi jealousy, I destroyed our most 
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doligbtful days both for myself and her. She endured it for 
a time with incredible patience^ which I was cruel enough 
to try to the uttermost. But to my shame and denpair I was 
at last forced to remark that her heart was alienated from me, 
and that I might now haTo good ground Tor the madness in 
which I had indulged without necessity and without cause. 
There were also terrible scenes between us, in which I gained 
nothing; and I then first felt that I had truly loved her, and 
could not boar to lose her. My passion grcM% and assumed 
all the tbmiS of which it is capable un^or such circpfnstanocs; 
nay, at ^ast I even took up the role whicli the giil bad hitherto 
played. I sought cvcr 3 rthing possible in order to be agreeable 
to her, even to procure her pleasure by moans of others; for 
I could not renounce the hope of winning her again. But it 
was too late! I had lost her rertly, and the fivnzy with which 
I revenged my fault upon myself, by assaulting in various 
irantic ^ays my physic^ natuns in order to inflict some hurt 
on my moral nature, contributed very much to tlie lx)di]y 
maladies under which I lost of the best years of my life; 
indeed I should perchance have been completely ruined by 
this loss, had not my poetic talent here shown itself poiti- 
culorly helpful with its healing po^cr. 

Already, at many int^ivola before, I had clearly enough 
perceived my ill-condii«'t. 1 really pitied the poor child, 
when I saw her so thoroughly wounded by me, without 
necessity. I pictured to myseli oftemand so circumstan¬ 
tially, her condition and my own aud, as a contrast, the con¬ 
tented state of another couple iit our company, mat at lost 1 
could not forbear treating this situation draznatTcally, as a 
painful and instructive penm'ce. Hence arose the oldest of 
my extant dramatio labours, tfco little piece entitled. Die 
Laune deB Vmlithtm (The Lover'$ Caprice ); in the simple 
pature of which one may at the^samo tme r*«*n*eiyo the 
unpetus of a boiling passion, 

Dni before this, a dc^, significant, impulsive world iiad 
already interested me. lnit)ugh my adventure with Gretchen 
and its consequences, I had early looked into the strange 
labyrinths by which civil society is undermined. Reli« 
ion, mmols, law, nmk, connexions, custom, all rule only 
e surface o{ city existence. The streets, bordered by 
splendid houses, arc kept neat, and every one behaves him« 


s: 
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self there propoi'ly enough; but indoors, it often seems 
only so much the more disordered; and a smooth exterior, 
like a thin coat of mortar, plasters over many a rotten wall 
that tumbles together overnight, and produces an eifeet the 
more frightful, as it comes into the midst of a condition of 
repose. How many families, far and near, had I not already 
seen, either overwhelmed in ruin or kept miserably hanging 
on die brink of it, 6y means of bankruptcies, divorces, 
seduced daughters, murdei*s, housc-robbcrics, poisonings; and 
young os I^.was, had often, in su<^ coses, lent a hand for 
help and prcscr>’atiorf. For as my fmnkucss awakened con¬ 
fidence, OB my secrosy was proved, as my activity feared no 
sacrifice, and loved beat to exert itself in the most dangerous 
affairs. I hud often enough found op^rtunity to mediate, to hush 
up, to divert the lightmng-Aash, with every other assistance of 
the kind; in the course of which, as well in my own person 
os through others, I could not fail to come to the knowledge 
of many afflicting and humiliating facts. To relievo myself 
I designed several plays, and wrote the arguments'^ of most of 
them. But since the intrigues were always obliged to be 
painful, and almost all these pieces threatened a tragical con¬ 
clusion, I let them drop one alter another. Die Mitechuldigen 
{The Accomplices) is the only one that wus finished, the 
cheerfid and burlesque tone of which upon the gloomy family- 
ground appears as if accompanied by somewhat of apprehen¬ 
sion, so t^t on the whole it is painful in representation, 
although it pleases in detached passages. The illegal deeds, 
harshly expressed, wound the a^tltetic and moral feeling, and 
the piece could therefore find no fiivour on the German stage*, 
although the imitations of it, which steered clear of those 
rocks, were received with applause. 

Both the above-mentioned pieces were howe^r written from 
a more elevated point of View, without my havii^ been aware 
of it. They direct us to a considerate forbearance in casting 
moral imputations, and in somewhat harsh and coarse touches 
sportively express that most Christian irt avitri : Let him ioho 
i$ mthout sin amonp you, cast the first stone. 

Through this earnestness, whi^ cast a gloom over my first 

* ** Sipositton” in t dramstic tense, properly nesnt s ttatement ol 
the events which take pUoe before the aetton of the play eonmences.— 
ZVrat, 
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pieces, I committed the fault of n^lecting very favourable 
niatei ials which Lay quite decidedly in my natural disposition. 
Iti tiic midst of wese serious, and for a young man, fearful 
cxpcncnces, was developed in me a reckless humour, which 
feels itself superior to the moment, and not only fears no 
<huigcr, but rather wantonly courts it. The ground of this lay 
ill the exuberance of spirits in which the vigorous time of 
life ‘so much delights, and which, if ^t manifests itself in a 
frolicsome way, causes much pleasure, both at the moment an<l 
in remembrance. These things are so usual that in the 
vocabulary of our young imiversity^friends tbcj% are colled 
Sui/.ii, and on account of the close sirndority of signification, 
to say *‘play suites” means just the sumo os to “play 
pranks.”* • 

Such humorous acts of daring, brought on tho theatre 
with wit and sense, are of the greatest effect. They are 
distinguished from intrigue, inasmuch os they arc momentary, 
and tlmt their aim, whenever they ore to have one, must not 
be remote. Beaumarchais has seized tlieir full value, and the 
effects of his Figaro spring pre-eminently from this. If now 
such good-humoured roguish and half-knavish pranks arc 
practised with personal risk for noble ends, the situatioug 
wliich ai'ise from them arc asstlfctically and morally con¬ 
sidered of the greato^it value for the theatre; os for instance 
the opera of the M'.iter-Carrier treats perhaps the happiest 
subject which we have ever yet seen upon the stage. 

To enliven tho endless tedn-.m of dail^ life, T played off 
numberless tricks of tho sort, partly without any aim at all, 
partly in the service of my friends whom I liked to please. 
For myself, I could not say that I had once acted in this 
designedly, nor did I ever frappen to consider a feat of the 
kind as a subject for art. I, however, seized upon and 

elaborated su^ materials, which wqp} so rlose at hand, my 
earliest labours would have been more cheerful aud available. 
Some incidents of this kind occur indeed later, bu' i' l.Iiited 
and without design. For ^ce the heart always lies nearer 
to us than the head, and gives us trouble when the latter 
knows well how to help its^ so the a&irs of the heart had 

* The real neaninf of the paaaan ia that the idiom “ Posaen rriuea," 
11 uaed alao^ththeoniTeriityword “Snite,''eo diet oaeean8a7'‘Suitm 
-sbaen.’*—fVm#. 
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always appeared to me as the most important. I was nerer 
weary of reflecting upon the transient nature of attachments, 
the mutability of hiunon character, moral sensuality, and all 
the heights and depths, the combination of which in our 
nature may be considered as the riddle of human life. 
Here, too, I sought to get rid of that which troubled me, in 
a song, an epigram, in some kind of rhyme, which, since they 
refen^ to the most private feelings and the most peculiar 
circumstances, could scarcely interert any one but myself. 

In the meanwhile, my external position had very much 
changed after the lapse of a short time. Madame Bdhmc, 
after a long and melancholy illness, had at last diedshe hod 
latterly ceased to admit me to her presence. Her husband 
could not be particularly satisfied’with me; I seemed to him 
not sufficiently industrious, and too fiivoloue. He especially 
took it very ill of me, when it was told him that, at the 
lectures on trennan Public law, instead of taking proper 
notes, 1 bad been drawing on the margin of my note-boolc 
the personages presented to our notice m them, such as the 
President of the Chamber, the Moderators and Assessors, in 
strange wigs; and by this drollery had disturbed my attcn> 
tire ncighlraurs and set them laugmng. After tbo loss of his 
wife he lived still more' retired than befere, and at last I 
shunned him in order to avoid his reproaches. But it was 
peculiarly unfortunate that Qellcrt would not use the power 
which be might have exercised over us. Indeed he had not 
time to play the father'Confessor, and to inquire after the cha> 
rooter and feults of everybody; be therefore took the matter 
very m\ioh in the lump, and thought to curb us by means of 
the church forms. For this reason, commonly, when ho once 
admitted us to his presence, he used to lower his little head, 
and, in his weeping, winning voice, to ask us whether we 
went regularly to churchy who was our confesser, and whether 
we took the holy communion? If now we came off badly 
at this examination we were dismissed with lamentations; 
we were more vexed than edified, yet coaM not help loving 
the man heartily. 

On this occasion, I cannot forbear recalling somewhat of 
ir^ earlier youth, in order to make it obvious that the great 
afnirs of the eeclesiastioal religion mxist be carried on with 
order and coherence, if they are to prove as fruitfal as is 
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expected. The Protestant service has too little fulness and 
consistency to be able to hold the congregation together; 
hence, it easily happens that members secede from it, and 
cither form little congregatione of their own, or, without 
ecclesiastical connexion, quietly carry on their citizen-life side 
by side. Thus for a considerable time complaints were made 
that the church-goers were diminishing i^m year to year, 
and, just in the same ratio, the persons who partook of the 
Lord's Supper. With respect to both, but especially the 
latter, the cause lies close at hand; but whp dar^ to speak 
it ou*. f We will make the attempt. * • 

In moral and religious, us well as in physical and civil 
matters, Tnnn does not like to do anything on th( spur of the 
moment; he needs a sequence from which resmts habit; 
what he is to love and to perform, be cannot represent to 
himself os single or isolated, and if he is to repeat anything 
willingly, it must not have become strange to him. If the 
Protestant worship lacks fulness in gcnci-al. so let it be in¬ 
vestigated in det^ and i' will be found that the Protestant 
has too few saxnaments, nay, indeed be has only one in which 
he is himself an actor,—the Lord’s Supper: fbr baptism ho 
secs only when it is performed oti others, and is not greatly 
edified by it. The sacruments are the highest port, of region, 
the symbols to our nsos of an extraordinary divine fhvuur 
and grace. In the Lord’s Supper earthly lips arc to receive 
a divine Being embodied, and p.'irtake of an heaveuljjr under 
the form of an earthly nourish^uent. This sense is just the 
same in all Christian churchvs; whedier the Sacrament is 


taken with more or less submission to the mystery, with more 
or less accommodation as to that which is intelligible; it 
always remains a great hol^ thing, which in reality takes the 
place of the possible or the unpossible, the place of that which 
man can neither attain nor do withofit. But <niea v sacrament 
should not stand alone; no Christian ean partake ef It with 
the true joy for which it is given, if the symbolical oi sacra¬ 
mental sense is not fostered within him. He must be accus¬ 
tomed to regard the inner religion of the heart and that of the 
external church as perfectly one, as the great universal socra- 
meut, which again divides itself into so many others, and 
eonununi^tes to these parts its holiness, indestructibieness, 
and cterniQ'. 
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Here a youtliful piur give their bmuls to one another, not 
for a passing salutation or for the dance; the priest pio- 
nounces his blessing upon them, and the bond is indissoluble. 
It is not long before this wedded pair bring a likeness to the 
threshold of the altar; it is purified with holy water, and so 
incorporated into the church, that it cannot foneit this benefit 
but through the most monstrous apostacy. The child in the 
course of life practised himself in eaithl^ things of his o^m 
accord, in heavenly things he must be instructed. Docs it 
prove on ^examination that tliis has been fully done, he is now 
received inVo the bosom* of the church as an actual citizen, as 
a true and voluntary professor, not without outward tokens 
of the wuightincss of this act. ,Now is he first decidedly a 
Christian, now for tlie first time he knows his advantages, and 
also his duties. But, in the meanwhile, much that is strange 
has happened to him as a nmn; through instruction and 
affliction he has come to know how critical appears the state 
of his inner self, and there will constantly a question of 
doctryios and of transgressions; but punishment shall no 
longer take place. For hero, in tlic infinite confusion in 
which he must entangle himself, amid the conflict of natural 
and religious claims, an admirable expedient is given him, in 
confiding his deeds and misdeeds, his infirmities and doubts, 
to a worthy man. appointed expressly for that purpose, who 
knows how to calm, to warn, to strengthen him, to chasten 
him likewise by s^mibolical punishments, and at last by a com¬ 
plete washing away of his guilt, to render him happy and to 
nve him back, pure and cleansed, the tablet of bis manhood, 
^us prepared, and purely calmed to rest by several sacra- 
aentm acts, which, on closer examination, branch forth again 
into minuter sacramental traits, he kneels down to receive the 
host; and that the mystery of this high act may he still 
enhanced, he sees the chalice only in the distance; it is no 
common eating and drinking that satisfies, it is a heavenly 
feast, which makes him thirst after heavenly drink. 

Yet let not the youth believe that this is all he has to do; 
let not even the man believe it. In earthly relations we are 
At lost accustomed to depend on ourselves, and, even there, 
knowledge, understanding, and character,- will not always 
suffice; in heavenly thin^, on the contra^, we h^vo never 
finished learning, llie bigber feeling within us, wUch often 
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finds itself not even truly at home, is, Dosiilcs, oppressed by 
so much from without, tliat our own power bm'dly administoi's 
all that is necessary for coimsch consolation, and help. But, 
to tlus end, that remedy is instituted for our whole life, and 
an intelligent, pious man is continually waiting to sliow the 
right way to the wanderers,*and to telieye the distressed. 

And what has been so well tried through the whole life, 
is now to show forth all its heoli^ ]K)wer with tenfold 
activity at the gate of Death. Aocoidiug to a trvistful eus> 
tom, i'^.culcated from youth upwards, the dying inuo receives 
with feiTour those symbolic^, sigtiificimt asMifranccs, and 
thoro, where every earthly warranty fails, he is assured, by 
u heavenly one, of a blessed existence for all eternity. He 
feels himself perfectly convinced that neither a hostile element 
nor a malignant spirit con hindei him from elotlung himself 
with a glorified body, so that, in immediate i^cliition with the 
Godhead, he may poztakc of the boundless happiness which 
flows forth from llun. 

Thou in conclusion, the whole may bo made h(^y, the 
feet also are anointed rud blessed. They are to feel, even in 
the event of possible recovery, a repugnance to touching this 
earthly, hard, impenetrable soil. tAwoudeiful nimblenoss is 
to be imparted to tbcii\, \yy which they spurn from under them 
the clod of earth hitherto utti*actcd them. And so, 

through a brilliant circle of equally holy acts, the beauty of 
which we have onl}' briefly hitited at^thc cradle and the 
^ave, however far asunder may ch^ce to he, are bound 
in one continuous circle. 

But all these spiritual wonders spring not, like other fruits, 
from the natural soil, wiere they can neither be sown, nor 
planted, nor cherished. Me znu^ supplicate for them frc^ui 
another regiqp, a thing which cannot be doro b^^ all persons, 
nor at all times. Here we meet the highest iKese symbols, 
derived from pious tradition. We are told that *nan cam 
be more &voured, blessed, and sanctified fi*om ahuvu Uiau 
another. But that, this may not appear os a natiiral gift, this 
great boon, bound up with a heavy duty, must be communis 
cated to others by one authorised person to another; and the 
greatest good that a man can attain, without his haWug to 
obtain it by his own wrestlings or grasping, must be preserv^ed 
and perpetuated on earth hy sinmual heirship. In the very 
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ordination of tlie priest, is comprehended all that is necessaiy 
for the effectual solemnizing of those holy acts, by which the 
multitude receive grace, without any other activity being 
ueediul on their port, than that of faith and implicit eon« 
fidence. And thus the priest steps forth in the line of his 
predecessors and successors, in the circle of those anointed 
with him, representing the highest source of blessings, so 
much the more gloriously, as it is not he, the priest, whom 
we reverence, but his office; it is not his nod to which we 
bow the kccc« but the blessing which he imports, and which 
seems the more holy, and to come the more immediately fi*om 
heaven, because the earthly instrument cannot at aU weaken 
or invdidute it by its own sinful, imy, wicked nature. 

Ilow is rinfi truly spiritmil connexion shattered to pieces in 
Protestantism, by part of the above-mentioned symbols being 
declared apocryplial, and only a few canonical ;-«^nd bow, 
by their inmffercnce to one of these, will they prepare us for 
the high digni^ of tlie others ? 

In my time I had been confided to the religious instruction 
of a old infirm clergyman, who had b^n confessor of 
the family for xnany years, 'die CaUchiim^ a Paraphrase of 
it, and tiie Scheme of Sahat,lan^ I had at my fingers’ ends, I 
lo^ed not one of the strongly proving biblical texts, but from 
all this I reaped no fruit; for as they assured me that the 
honest old man arranged his diicf examination according to 
an old set form, I lost all pleasure and inclination for the 
business, ^>ent the l^t week in all sorts of diversions, laid in 
my hat die loose leaves borrowed from an old^ fiiend, who 
had gotten them from the clergyman, and un^Iingly and 
•eosek^y read alopd all that I should have khown how to 
Utter with feeling and conviction. 

But I found my good-will and my aspiratiou in this im¬ 
portant matter still more paralyzed by a spiritless routine, 
when I was now to approach the cozffession^. I indeed 
conscious to myself of many flings, but of no great ihults;. 
and that very consciousness dimtni^ed them, since it directed 
mo to the moral strength which, lay within me, and which, 
with resolution and perseverance, was at last to become 
master over the old Adam. We were taught that wc were 
much better than the catholics for this veir reason: that wo 
were not obliged to ackoowle^ anything in particular in the 
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confessional, nay, that tliis would not be at all proper, eren if 
we ^vished to do it This lust did not seem right to me; for 
1 had the strongest religions doubts, which I would readily 
hare had cleared up on such an occasion. Now as this was 
not to be done, I composed a confession for myself, which, 
while it well expressed my state of mind, was to confess to 
an intelligent m a", in general terms, that which 1 was for- 
biddim to tell him in detail. But whch I entered the old choir 
of the Barefoot Friars, when I approached the strange latticed 
closets <n which the reverend gentlemen used to ba found 
that purpose, when the sexton opened the dbor fcfr me, when 
I now saw myself shut up in the narrow place face to £ice 
M'lth my spiritual grandsir^, and he bade me welcome with 
his weak nasal voice, all the light of my mind and heart was 
extinguished at once, the wcll-comivd confession-tpeech would 
not cross my lips; 1 opened, in my embarrassment, the book 
which I had in hand, and rend from it the first short form I 
saw, which was so general, that anybody might have spoken 
it with quite a safe consrience. I received absolution, and 
withdrew neither warm iior- cold; went the next day with 
my parents to the Table of the Lord, and, for a few days, 
behaved myself as was becoming o^er so holy an act. 

In the sequel, however, there came over me that evil, which 
from the fact of our religion Iteing complicated by various 
dogmas, and ibimded on texts of scripture which admit of 
several interpretations, attacks yeinipuious^cn in such a man¬ 
ner, that it brings on a hypocl-'mdriacal condition, and raises 
this to its highest point, to fixed ideas. I have- known several 
men who, though their manuer of thinking and Iriing was 
])erfcctly rational, could not f. ce themselves from thinking 
about tile sin against the Holy Ghost, and from the fear that 
they hod comimtted it. A similar trouble threatened pe on the 
subject of the communion, for the teM that one unworthily 
ptutakes of the Sacrament eaUth and drinkelh domnallon to 
himself^ bad, very early, already made a monstrous im];^'eSb>on 
upon me. Every fiprful thing that 1 had read in the histories 
of the middle ages, of the judgments of God, of those most 
strange ordeals, bj- red-hot iron, flaming fire, swelling water, 
and even wbnt the Bible tells us of the draught which agrees 
wuU with tlie innocenL but pufls up and bursts the guilty,— 
all this pictured itself to my imagination; aud formed itself 
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into the most frightful combinations, since htlsc tows, hy¬ 
pocrisy, peijury, blasphemy, all seemed to weigh down the 
unworihy person at this most holy act, which was so much 
the more horrible, as no one could dare to pronounce himself 
worthy, and the forgivcucss of sins, by which everytliing was 
to be at last done a^^uy, was found limited by so many con¬ 
ditions, that one could not with certain^ dare appropriate it 
to oneself. ‘ 

This gloomy scruple troubled me to such a degree, and 
expedient which they would represent to me as sufficient, 
seemed so bald and feeble, that it gave the bugbear only a 
more fearful aspect, and, as soon as I had reached Leipzig, I 
tried to free myself altogether frpm my connexion with the 
church. How oppressive then must have been to me the ex¬ 
hortations of Oellert, whom, considering the generally laconic 
style with'which he was obliged to repel our obtnisiveness, I 
was imwilling to trouble with such singular questions, and the 
less BO as in my more cheerful hours 1 was myself ashamed of 
themand at last left completely behind me this strange 
anguish of conscience, together with church and altar. 

Oellert, in accordance with his pious feelings, hod composed 
for himself a course of ethics, udiicli firom time to time he 

K ' 'Icly read, and thus in an honourable manner acquitted 
elf of his duty to the public. GcUert’s writings hod 
already, for a long time, b^n the foundation of German 
moral ciilture, and ^..ereiT one anxiously wished to see that 
work printed; but as mis was not to be done till after the 
good man’s death, people thought themselves very fortunate 
to hear him deliver it himself in his lifetime. The philosophi¬ 
cal auditorium* was at such tuues crowded, and the beautiful 
soul, the pure will, and the interest of the noble in om: 
welfare, his exhortations, warnings, and entrea^es, uttered in 
a somewhat hollow and serrowf^ tone, made mdeCd an im¬ 
pression for the moment, but this did not last long, the less 
so, as there were many scoffers, who contrived to make us 
suspicious of this tender, and, as they thought, enervating 
manner. 1 remember a Frenchman travelling through the 
town, who inquired after the maxims and opinions of the 
man who attracted such an immenaA concourse. When we 

* The leotnn-roora.' The word ia elso need in nniTcnity leogiuge to 
denote t profeuor'i audience. 
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had giTcn him the necessary information, he shook his head 
and said, smiling, Laisiez le /atre^ il now /orme des dupes. 

And thus also did good society, which cannot easily endure 
an}ihing estimable in its neighbourhood, know how to spoil 
on occasion the moral influence which Gellert might have had 
upon us. Now it was taken ill of him that he instructed the 
Danes of distinction and wealth, who were particularly recom¬ 
mended to him, better than the other s^idents, and had a 
marked solicitude for them; now he was charged with selflsh- 
ncss and nepotism for causing a table d*li6te to established 
for these young men at his brothci^4iouse. Uis brother, a 
toll, good-looking, blunt, unceremonious and somewhat rude 
man, had, it was said, b^pn a fencing-master, and notwith- 
sUinditig the too gi'cut lenity of his brother, the noble boarders 
were often treated harshly nnd roughly; hence the people 
tliought they must again take the part of these young folks, 
and pulled about the good n'putation of the excellent Gellert to 
such a degree, that, in order not to be mistaken about him, tye 
became indifferent tows «tis him, and visited him dq more; 
yet wc always saluted lilm in our best manner when he come 
riding along on his tame gi'ey horse. This horse the Elector 
had sent him, to oblige him to take an exercise so necessary 
for his health distinction whicli was not easily forgiven 
him. 

And thus, by degrees, the epoch approached when all 
authority was to vanish from Vforc m% and I who to become 
suspicious, nay, to despair, o' on of the greatest ,-iid best indi- 
yiduals whom J had known or imagined. 

Frederick the Second still stood at the head of all the 


distinguished men of tho century, in my thoughts, and it 
must therefore have appeared very surprising to mo, that i 
could praise him as little before the inhabitants of Leipzig 
as formerly in my gnunUather's iiouse. y had felt the 
hand of war heavily, it is true, and therefore they wore Hi fc 
to blame for not thi^ing the best of him who had tvguu and 
continued it. Th^ therefore were willing to let him 
as a distingu^ed, but by no means as a great man. 1 
was no art/* they said, in performii^ something with great 
means; and if one spares neither hinds, nor money, nor 
Uood, one may well accomplish one's purpose at last. Frede¬ 
rick had shown himself great in noirn of his plans, and in 
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nothing that he hach properly speakiog, undertaken. So long 
as it depended on himself, he had only gone on making blunders, 
and what was extraordinary in him, had only come to l^ht 
when he was compelled to make these blunders good again. It 
was purely from diis that he had obtained his great reputation^ 
since orery man Avishes for himself that same talent of making 
good, in a cleycr way, the blunders which he iroquently com 
mits. If one goes tl^ugn the Seven Years* War, step by step. 
It will be found that th^e king quite uselessly sacrificed his 
fine army, and that it was his own fault that this ruinous feud 
had been prcHrach^ to ao^great a length. A truly great man 
and genex^ woidd have got the better of his enetni^ much 
sooner.” In suppoit of these opinions they could cite infinite 
details, which I md not know how to deny; and I felt the 
unbounded reverence which I had devoted to this remarkable 


{nince, fh)m my youth upwards, gniduaUy cooling away. 

As the inhabitants of Leipzig qbA now destroy^ for me the 
pleasant feeling of revering a great man, so did a new friend 
whom J gained at the time very much diminish the respect 
which I entertained for my present fellow-citizens. This 
friend was one of the strangest ibllows in the world. He was 
named Behrisch, and was tutor to the young Count Lindenau. 
Even his exterior was singular enough. Lean and well-built, 
&r advanced in the thirties, a very hxge nose, and altogether 
marked features; he wore from momiz^ till night a scratch 
which might well ha^ been called a peruke, but dressed him¬ 
self very neat^, and never wont out but with his sword by 
his side, and his hat under his arm. He was one of those 


men who have quite a peculiar gift of killing time, or .rather, 
who know how to make somcthi^ out of nothing, in order to 
pass time away. Evex^^thing that he did must M done with 
slowness, and a certain deportment which mi^t have been 
called affected, if Behrisch ^Lad not even hy nature had some¬ 
thing afiected in his manner. He resembled an old French¬ 
man, and also spoke and wrote IVench very well ^ and easily. 
His greatest delight was to busy seriously about drol¬ 

leries, and to follow up without end any silly notion. Thus he 




atdre were of diilbrent studb, and also of difibrent shades, he 
could rcfle(^ for whole days as to how he should procure one 
grey more for his body, and was happy wh^ Le had succeeded 


succeeded 
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in this, and could put to diame ns who had doubted it, or 
had pronounced it impossible. He then gave us long severe 
lectures, about our lack of inrentiTe power, and our want of 
faith in his talents. 

For tile rest, he bad studied well, was porticularlj’ versed in 
the modem languages and their literature, and wrote on 
excellent bond. He was reiy wcU, disposed to me, and I, 
having been always accustomed and inclined to the society of 
older persons, soon attached myself to him. My intercourse, 
too, served him for a special amus^ent, since he took plen- 
surr. in taming my restlessness and impatience, with wmch, 
on the other hand, I gave him enough to do. In the art of 
poetry he had what is caHcd taste, a certain general opinion 
about the good and bod, the mediocre and tolerable; '^t his 
judgment was rather censoiious, and he destroyed even the 
little faith in contemporary writers which I cherished within 
me, by unfeeling remarks, which he knew how to advance 
wi& wit and humour, about the writings and poems of this 
man and that. He received my own affairs witn indiflgenoe, 
and let me have my way, hut only on the condition that I 
should have nothing printed. He promised me, on the other 
hand, that he himself would cd^y those pieces which he 
tiiought good, and would present me with them in a hand¬ 
some volume. Thi'- undcrUiking now afforded an opportunity 
for tiio greatest possible waste of time. For before he could 
find the right paper, before be .-Muld make up hi'? mind as to 
the size, before he had settiod (he breadth of the nuugin, and 
the form of handwriting, before the crow-quills were pro¬ 
vided and cut into pens, and Indian ink was rubbed, whole 
weeks passed, without tii< kast bit baling been done. Widi 
just as much ado he always set about his writing, and rciJly, 
by degrees, put together a most charming m.inuhcript. The 
title m the poems was in German text, ^ verses fhcm&elves 
in a perpendicular,^uon hand, and at the end of o^ •' < ]>oem 
was an analc^us vignette, which he hod either selected some¬ 
where or other, or had invented himself, and in which he 
contrived to imitate very neatly the hatchiTig of the wood-cuts 
and toil-pieces which are used for snch purposes. To show 
me these tiiiB|^ as be went on, to celebrate beforehand in a 
comico-pathetieal manner my good fortune in seeing myself 
immoTtaliced in such exquisite handwriting, and that ui a 
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Style which no printing-press could attain, gurc another 
occasion for passing the most agreeable liours. In the mean* 
time, his intercourse was always secretly instructive, by reason 
of his liberal acquirements, and, as he knew bow to subdue 
mj restless impetuous disposition, was also quite wholesome 
for me in a moral sense, lie had, too, quite a pcculior 
abhorrence of roughness, and his jests were always quaint, 
without ever &lling into the coarse or the trivial. He in* 
dulged himself in a distorted aversion from nis countrymen, 
and described with ludicrous touches even what they were 
able to undertake. He''urns particularly ine.vhaustible in a 
comical representation of individual persons, as he found some* 
thing to find fault with in the exterior of every one. Thus, 
when wo lay together at the window, he could occupy him¬ 
self for hours criticising the passers-by, and when he had 
censured them long enough, in showing exactly and circum- 
stantiallr how they ought to have dressed themselves, ought to 
have walked, and ought to have behaved to look like orderly 
peoplci Such attempts, for the most part, ended in something 
improper and absurd, so that we did net so much laugh at how 
the man looked, but at how, perchance, he might have looked, 
hod he been mad enough to caricature himself. In all such 
matters, Behrisch went quite unmercifully to work, without 
being in the slightest degree malicious. On the other hand, 
we Imew how to tease him, on our side, by assuring him that, 
to judge from his exterior, ho must be taken, if not for a 
French ^ncing-mostcr, at least for the academical teacher of 
the language. This reproval was usually the signal for Hia:. 
sertations an hour long, in which he used to set forth the 
difference, wide as the heavens, which there was between Him 
and an old Frenchman. At the same time he commonly 
imputed to us all sorts of awkward attempts, that we might 
.possibly have made for thS alteration and modification of his 
wardrobe. 

The direction of my poetizing, which I -only carried on the 
more zealously as the transcript went oh becoming more beau¬ 
tiful and more careful, now inclined alti^ether to the natural 
and the true; and if the sutnects could not always be impor¬ 
tant, I nevertheless always aideavonred to express them clearly 
and pointedly, the more so as my friend oftni gave me to un¬ 
derstand, wliat a great thing it was to write &wd a verse on 
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Dutch paper, with the crow>quill and Indian ink; whnt time, 
talent, and exertion it required, which ought not to be sqiun- 
dered on anjdhing emptj’ and superfluous. At the same time, 
he commonly u^ to open a finished parcel and circum* 
fitautially to explain what dlight not to stand in this or that 
place, or congratulate tis that it actually did not stand there. 
He then spoke, with great contempt^ of the art of printing, 
mimicked the compositor, ridiculed nis gestures and his hur¬ 
ried picking out of letters here and there, and derived from 
this TT^nocuvre all the calamities of Jitcrative. JJh tho other 
liar a. he extolled the grace and the noWe posture of a writer, 
and immediately sat down himself to exhibit it to us, while 
he rated ns at the same time for not demeaning ourselves at 
the 'wriling-tnble precisely after his example and model. He 
now returned to the contrast with the compositor, tunicd a 
begun letter upside down, and showed how unseemly it would 
be to write anything from the bottom to the top, or from the 
right to the left, with otb-'r thinpp of like kind with which 
whole volumes might hn /e lieen filled. • 

With such haiinlcss ioolcries we lavished away our precious 
time, while it could have occurred to none of us, that anything 
would chance to proceed out of our cu*clc, which would 
awaken a general sensation and bring us into not the best 
repute. 

Gellert may have taken little pleasure in his Practicum, 
and if, perhaps, be took pl> :>sure insgiving some direc¬ 
tions as to prose and poetie*-' style, he did it moat prirately 
only to a few, among whom we could not number ourselves. 
Professor Clodius thought t4) fill the gap which thus arose in 
tile public instruction. He bod gain^ some renown in literr.. 
tore, criticism, and poetry, and as a young, lively, obli»pug 
man, found many ^ends both in the university and in the 
city. Gellert himself referred us ^ the lt*<*:urea now com¬ 
menced by him, and, as far as the principal muit''T wns eon- 
cemedt we remarked little difference. He, too, only criticised 
details, corrected likewise with red iTilf, and one found oneself 
in company with mere blunders, without a prospect as to where 
the right was to be sought I had brought to him some of 
my little labours, which he did not treat, harshly. But just 
at this time they «*rote to me from home, that I must without 
fail fur^dh a poem for my uncle’s wedding. I felt myself for 
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from that light and frivolous period in which a similar thing 
would have given me pleasure, and since I could get nothing 
out of the actual circumstance itself, I determined to trick out 
mj work in the best manner, with extraneous ornament. I 
therefore convened all Olyimnis to consult about the marriage 
of a Frankfort lawyer; and seriously enough, to be sure, os 
well became the festival of such an honourable man. Venus 


and Themis had quarrelled for his soke; but a n^ish prank 
which Amor played the latter, gained the suit for the former, 
and the gods deckled in, favour of the marriage. 

My work by no means displeased me. I received from 
home a handsome letter in its pmisc, took the trouble to Imve 
another foir copy, and hoped to extort some applause from my 
professor also. But here I hod missed my aim. He took 
the matter severely, and os he did not notice the tone of 
parody, which nevertheless lay in the notion, he declai'cd the 

C t expenditure of divine means for such an insignificant 
an end, in the highest degree reprehensible; inveighed 

K lsc the use and abiisc of siich mythological figures, as a 
habit originating hi pedantic times; found the expression 
now too high, now too low, and in divers particulars had 
indeed not spared the red ihk, though he asserted that he had 
yet done too little. 

Such pieces were read out and criticised anonymously, it 
is true; but we used to watch each other, and it remained 
no secret that this unfortunate assembly of the gods was my 
work. Yet since bis critique, when I took his point of view, 
seemed to be perfectly just, and those divinities more nearly 
inspected were in fact only hollow shadow-forms; I cursed 
all Olympus, flung the whole mythic Pantheon away, and from 
that tune Amor and Luna have been the only divinities which 
at all appear in my little poems. *• 

Among the persons whdm Bchrisch bad chosen as the butts 
of his wit, Clonus stood just at the head; nor was it hard to 
find a comical side in him. As a little, rather stout, thick-sct 
he was violent in his motions, somewhat impetuous in 
his utterances, and restless in his demeanour. In all this he 


differed from his feUow-citizens, who, nevertheless, willingly 
pbt up with him on account of his go^ qualities end the fine 
promuM which he ga^-o. 

He was usnolly commissioned with the poems which had 
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become necessaiy on festal occasions. In the so*caIled Ode^ 
he followed the maimer need by Rainier, whom, however, it 
alone suited. But Clodius, as an imitator^ had especially 
marked the foreign words by means of which the poems ^ Rain<» 
Icr come forth with a majestic pomp, which, because it is con- 
formuble to ,tbe greatness of his subject and the rest of his 
poetic treatment, produces a very good effect on the ear, 
feelings, and imagination. In Cl^us, on tbe contrary, 
these depressions had a heterogeneous air, since his poetry 
was in other respects not calculated to elevate thomind in 
any ir.4innor. • • * • 

Now we had often been obliged to see such poems printed 
and highly lauded in our piescnce, und wo found it highW 
offensive, that he who had sequestered the heathen go(b 
from us, now wished to hammer together another ladder to 
Parnassus out of Greek and Roman word^rungs. I'bcBC 
oft-recurring expressions stamped themselves on our 

memory, and in a merry hour, when we were eating some 
most excellent cokes in the ^tchen-gardens [Kohl^at^)^ 
it all at once struck me put together these wo^ of might 
und power, in a poem on the cake-bakcr Hcndel. No sooner 
thought than done! And let it stand here, too, as it was 
written on the wall of the house with a load-pencil. 

O Hendelp dessen tCubm vom SUd Sum Norden reiebt, 

Vemimm den PUan der to deiafo Ohren steigt 
Do bickst was Gallien ond euirig igchen, 

Mit tchopfriachen Genii, ortp^tefU Kuchen. 

Des Kaffee’d Ocean, der wb dir ergiesst, 
lat tUtser sb der der Tom Uptneiiut flieiit. 

Dein Haas ein 3 femmenij wie wir den KtinsCen lobnen 
Umhangen mit TVepAon, erzaUU den Neiionen: 

Aucb ohne Diadem fand ileudel bier aein GlUck 
Und raubtjg dem CbMicra gur manch AchtgroscjienitUck. 

Glantt d^ne Um.dereinst in majestX^’cben 
Dann weint der Patriot on deini>.m Kataeombe. 

Doch leb! d«n Tbrue sey ron edler Brot ein Neat, 

Steb’hoch vie der wie der Pamaeana feet! 

Kein PAatana GiiecbenlaAd mit Romieeben Baiiiaten 
Vermbg 6 erma$uen ond Hendel to vero listen. 

Dein Wohl it onser Stolx, dein IMden outer Schmert 
Und Hendel*! Ten^el Ut dir Mmen^M HerxJ**^ 

The buinoor of tbe abore coontte, aot in the tbon^ts, but in Che 
ytrtlcolsr words employed* These here no remarkable effect in , 

• 
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Tlus poem stood a long time among many others which 
disfigured the walls of that room, without being noticed, and 
we, who had sufRcicntly amused ourselves with it, forgot it 
altogether amongst other things. A long time afteiv^ds, 
Clodius came out with hU 3Mon^ whose wisdom, magnani¬ 
mity and virtue we found infinitely ridiculous, much as the 
first representation of the piece was applauded, lhat evening, 
when we met together in die wine-house, I made a prologue in 
d<^^crel verse, in which Harlequin steps out witli two great 
saclu, places them ^Oreach side of the proscenium, and after 
various preliminary jokes, tells the spectators in confidence, that 
in the two sacks moral msthetic dust is to be found, which the 
actors will very frequently thitow into their eyes. One, to 
wit, was filled with good deeds, that cost notmng, and the 
other with splendidly expressed opinions, that bad no mean- 
ing behind mem. He reluctantly withdrew, and sometimes 
came hack, earnestly exhorted me spectators to attend to 
his warning and shut their eyes, reminded them that he had 
olw&ys be^ their friend, and meant well with them, with 
many more things of the kind. This prologue was acted in the 
room, on the spot, by friend Horn, but the jest remained 
quite among oureclves, not even a copy had been taken, and 
paper was soon lost. However, Horn, who had per- 

ai to at the words of Latin origin ore often as faniliar as those which 
hare Teutonic roots, and these form the chief pecoliaritj of the style. ^ We 
hare therefore given the poem in the original Isngaage, with the peculiar 
words fss indicated by Gothe) in italics, and inbjoin a literal traxisUtion. 
It will M observed that we have said that the peenliarity consists 
not sohfyf in the use of the foreign words, for there are two or three in¬ 
stances of unquestionably German words, wMch are italicised on account 
if their high-sounding pomp. 

Oh Hendd, whose fame extends from south to north, hear the Pmn 
which ascends to thine ears. Thou bakest that which* GauU pud Britons 
industriously seek, (thou bakest) with ereetive ffemus or^yuia/cakes. The 
ocean of coffee which pours itself out before tlm, is sweeter tiian the juice 
which flows from Rymsttus. Thy house, a momsment, how we reward 
the arts, hung round with trophies, tdls the nations: ^ Even without a 
^dem, Hendel formed his fbrt^m here, and robbed the Cothurnus of many 
an eight-groechen-piece/ When thine shines hereafter in majestic 
pomp, then will tht patriot weep at thy catacomh. But live i let thy bed 
{torus) be the nsst of a. noble brood, stand high as Otpmpus, and firm ae 
Parnassus, May no photons: of Greece with Boman billistn be able to 
destroy GermarUa snd Hendel/ Ihy ^eai is our pride, thy suffering oar 
pain, and Hendel's temple is the heart of the sons tff the Muses,**^ 1 ^anSi 
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formed the Harlequin Tery prettily, took it into his head to 
enlarge my poem to Hendel by scTeral yerscs, and then to 
make it refer to Medon. He read it aloud to us, and we 
could not take any pleasure in it, for we did not find the 
additlonfi eren ingemous, while the first poem, being written 
for quite a difierent ptirpose, seemed to us disfigorM. Our 
friend, out of humour at our indifibrcncc, or rather ceh- 
surc^ may have diown it to others, who found it new and 
amusing. Copies were now made of it, to which the reputa¬ 
tion r.t Clodius's Mtdon gave at once^ mpid publj^it^. Uni- 
versal disapproval was the consequence, and the ongiuators 
(it was soon found out that the poem had proceeded oiu* 
^que) were severely censored: for nothing of the sort had 
been seen since Cronegk’s and Host's attacks upon Oottsched. 
We had besides already secluded ourselves, and now found 
ourselves quite in the case of the owl with respect to the 
other birds. In Dresden, t4K>, they did not.likc the affair, and 
it hod for us serious, if tiot unpleasant consequences. For 
somo time, already, C<>unt Lindcoau had not boon* quite 
satisfied with his son's tutor. For, although the young man 
was by no means neglected, and liehrisoh kept himself cither 
in the chamber of the young County or at least close to it, when 
the instructors gave (itclr dwy lessons, regularly fiequented the 
lectures with Him, never went out in the day-time without 
him, and accompanied Him in all his walks; yet the rest of 
us were always to be found ia Apcl's hame^ and joined them 
whenever they went on a [>lca8ure ramble; this already 
excited some attention. Bchrisch. too, accustomed himself 
to our society, and at last, towards nine o'clock in the even¬ 
ings, generally transferred hiS pupil into the hands of thi 
valet de cAam^y and went in quest of us to the wine-hotisc, 
whithor, however, he never usm to como but in shoes and 
stockings, with his swOrd his side, and commonly his hat 
under 1^ arm. The jokes and fooleries, which n.; r r.rrilly 
started, went on ad infinitum. Thus, for instance, one of oui* 
friends had a habit of going away pxecisoly at ten^ because he 
had a connexiou with a pret^ ^1, with whom he could con¬ 
verse only at that hour. We £d not like, to lose him; and 
one evening, when we sat very happily tc^ethcr, Bchrisch 
secretly determined that he would not let Inm off this time. 
At the stroke of ten, the oth^ arose and took leave. Behrisch 

• 8 
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called after him and begged him to wait a moment, as he 
was ^ust going with him. He now began, in the most 
amusing manner, £rst to look after his sword, which stood 
just before his eyes, and in buckling it on behaved awk¬ 
wardly, so that he could never accomplish it. He did this, 
too, so naturally, that no one took offence at it. But when, to 
vary the theme, he at lost went fhrther, so that the sword 
came now on the right side, now between his legs, an univer¬ 
sal laughter arose, in which the man in a hurry, who was 
likewise (t jaerry, fello^ chimed in, and let Behrisch have his 
own way till the ha|ipy hour was past, when, for the first 
time, there followed general pleasure and agreeable conversa¬ 
tion till deep into the night. •. 

Unfortunately Behrisch, and we through him, had a certain 
othor propensity for some girls who were better than their 
r^mtation; by which our own reputation could not be im¬ 
proved. We hod often been seen in tbeir garden, and we 
directed our walks thither, even when the young Cotmt was 
with'OS. All this may have been treasured up, and at last 
oommunicated to his fiither; enough, he sought, in a gentle¬ 
manly manner, to get rid of the tutor, to whom the event 
provM fortunate. His good exterior, his knowledge and 
talents, his integrity, whi^ no ono could call in question, had 
won him the affection and esteem of distingui^ed persons, on 
whose recommendation he was appointed tutor to the heredi¬ 
tary prince of Desscu; and at the court of a prince, excellent 
in every respect, found a solid happinees. 

The loss of a ^end like Behrisch was of the greatest conse¬ 
quence to me. He had spoiled, while he ctiltivated me, and 


his presence was necessary, if the j)ams he had thought good 
to spend upon me were in any d^ree to bring forth irait for 
society. He knew how to engage me in all kinds of pret^ and 
agreeable things, in whatever was just appropriate, and to 
bring out my social talents. But as I had gained no self- 
dependence in such things, so when I was alone as^, I im¬ 
mediately relapsed into my oonfiised and crabbed disposition, 
which always increased, the more discontented I was with 
those about me, since I fkiuu^ that they were not contented 
with me. With the most arbitrary caprice, I took offence at 
what 1 might have reckoned as an advantage to me; thus 
alienated many with whom I bad hithnto stood on a tcdenhle 
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footing ; and, on account of the many duagreeahle conse¬ 
quences whit^ I had drawn on myself and others, whether 
doing or leaving undone, by doing too mnch or too little, 
was obliged to hear the remark from my well-wishers, that 
I lacked experience. The some thing was told me by every 
person of sound sense who saw my productions, especially 
when these referred to external world. I observed this 
as well os I could, but found in it little that was edifying, 
and was still forced to add enough of my own to make it onfy 
tolcr'blc. I hod often pressed my friqpd Behrisch^fix), that he 
would make plain to roe what rxperi&ce might be? But, 
because he was full of nonsense, he put me off with foir 
words from ono day to onotiicr, and at last, after great pre¬ 
parations, disclosed to me. tliat true experience was properly 
when one experiences how tu' experienced man must expe¬ 
rience in experiencing his cxjicricnce. Now when we scolded 
him outrageously, and eollod him to account for this, he 
assured us that a great mystery lay hidden behind these 
words, which we could uot comprehend until we had*expe- 
rienced . . . and so ou without endfor it cost mm 

nothing to talk on in that way by the quarter of on hour 
since the experience would always*become more experienced 
end at last come t'* Kue experience. When we were foiling 
into despair at such (bolcries. he ]>rotc8ted that he hod learned 
this way of making himself intelligible and impressive from 
the latest and greatest autl.o:>, who hod made us observe 
how one can rest a restful le^t, and how silence, in being 
silent, can constantly become more silent. 

By chance an officer, who came among us on furlough, was 
praised in good company as a renuu kable sotmd-minded and 
experienced man, who had fought through the Seven Years' 
W’ar, and hod gained universal confidence.'. It was not diffi¬ 
cult ibr me to approach him, and w^ often weiH walking with 
each other. The idea of experience bad almost b^'cnmc fixed 
m my brain, and the craving to make it clear to me pus- 
rionate. O^n-heorted os I was, I disclosed to him the 
un«' a pi ppss in which I found myself. He smiled, and was 
kind enough to tell me, as on answer to my question, some- 
tilung of 1^ own life, and generally of the wond immediately 
about us; from which, indeed, little betta was to be gathered 
than that experience convinces us that our best Oughts, 
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wishes and designs arc xmattaiuable. and that he who fosters 
such vagaries and advances them with ^gcmcss, is especially 
held to be an inexperienced man. 

Yet, as he was a gallant, good fellow, he assured me that 
he had himself not quite given up the^ v^ories, and felt 
himself tolerably well oif with the little fmth, love, and hope 
which remained. He then felt obliged to tell me a great 
deal about war, about the sort of life in the field, about skir¬ 
mishes and batdes, especially so far os he hod taken part in 
them; when these vast events, by being eonsidcred in relation 
to a single i&divicfual, ^med a very o^ aspect. I then led 
him on to an open narration of the late situation of the court, 
which seemed to me qtiite like ,a tale. I heard of the 
bodily strength of Augustus the Second, of his many cliil- 
dren and his vast expenses, then of his successor’s love of 
art and of making collections, of Ck)unt Briihl and his bound¬ 
less love of magnificence, which in det^ appeared almost 
absurd, of his numerous banquets and gorgeous amusements, 

' which .were all cut off by Frederick’s invasion of Saxony. 
Hie royal castles now lay in niins, Bruhl’s splendours were 
annihilated, and, of the whole, a glorious land, much injured, 
alone remained. » 

When he saw me astonished at that mad enjoyment of 
fortune, and then grieved by the calamity that^ followed, and 
informed me that one expects from an exjierienccd Tnan 
exactly this, that hq. shall be astonished at neithw the one 
nor the other, nor tue too lively an interest in them, I felt 
a great desire still to remain awhile in'the same inexperience 
as hitherto; in which desire he strengthened me, and very 
urgently entreated me, for the present at least, always to 
clij^ to agreeable experiences, and to try to avoid those that 
were disagreeable as much as possible, if they should intrude 
themselves upon me. Jlpt, once, when the discussion was 
again about experience ^'g^eral, and 1 related to him those 
ludicrous phrases of lOT^'ehd Behrisch, he shook his head, 
smiling, and- said, “ one sees how it is with words 

which are' onfy once uttered! Hiese sound so comical, nay, 
BO silly, that it would seem almost impossible to put a rational 
meaning into them; and yet, perluqM, the attempt might be 
Bade.” 

And when Impressed him; ha replied in hia intelUgent, 
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cheerful manner, If you will allow me, while commeuting 
on and completing your friendt to go on after hia &shion, I 
think he meant to say, that c2q>eiicnce is nothing else than 
that one e^xniences what one does not wish to experience; 
which is what it amounts to for the most part, at least in this 
world.*’ 





EiaHTH BOOK. 


Akotueb man^ although infinitely difPcrent from Behriaoh in 
every respect, might yet be compared with him in a certain 
sense; I mean Oeser, who was also one of those men who 
dream aWav the^r lives in a comfortable state of being busy. 
His friends themsclvds secretly acknowledged that, with very 
fine natural powers, he had not spent his younger years in 
Buificient activity; for which reason, he never went so far as 
to ^)ractise his art with perfect technicalitv. Yet a certain 
diligence appeared to be reserved for his ola age, and, during 
the masij years which I knew him,, he never h^cd invention 
or labonousneas. From the very first moment he had much 
attracted me; even his residence, strange and portentous, was 
highly charming to me. In the old castle Pleissonburg, at 
the nght-hand comer, one ascended a repaired, cheerful, wind- 
ing staircase. The saloons of the Academy of Design, of which 
he was director, were foi^ to tho left, and were l^^ht and 
roomy; but he himself could only be reached thro\^h a luir- 
row, d^k passage, at the end of which one fiirst sought the 
entrsnw into his apartments, naving just passed between the 
whole suite of th^m and an extensive granary. The first 
apartment was adorned with pictures from the later Italian 
school, by masters whose grace ho used highly to commend. 
As I, wi^ some nobletnen, had taken private lessons of him, 
we were permitted to draw here, and we often penetrated into 
his adjoining private cabinet, which contained at the same 
time has few books, collections of art and natural <^Qsitie8, 
and whatever else mightshave most interested him. Every¬ 
thing was arranged with taste, sitnply, and in such a manner 
that the little space hdd a great de^ The fomiturc, presses, 
and portfolios were elegant, without affectation or superfluity. 
Thus also the first thi^ which he recommended to us, and 
to which he always reoirred, was simplicity in everjrthing 
Hhet art and manual labour united are odled .upon td pro¬ 
duce. As a sworn fbo of the soroU-and-sheU s^le, and of 
the whole tastS fiir quaintnesa, he showed us in copper- 
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plates and di^awings old patterns of tlie sort^ contrasted 
with better decorations and simpler tbrzns of fhmitnre) as 
well as with other appurtenances of a room; and^ because 
everrthiDg about him corresponded with these maxims^ his 
woros and instructioi^ mode a good and lasting impresaon 
on us. Besides this, he had an opportunity to let us see his 
opinions in practice, since he stood in good consideration bdth 
with priTate and with official persons, and was asked for 
advice when there were new buildings and alterations. He 
sceT'^ed in general to be more fond of nreparing^&ything on 
occasion, for a certain end and use, than of undcrtelung and 
completing things which exist for themselves and require a 
greater perfection; he wal therefore always ready and at hand 
when the publishers needed larger and smaller cojq> 6 r-platas 
for any work; thus the vignettes to WinckeUnann’s first writ¬ 
ings wore etched by him. But he often made only very sketchy 
drawings, to which Geyser knew very well how to adapt him* 
self. His figures bad* throughout something general, not to 
say ideal. His women were pleasing and agreeable, his clnl- 
di*cn naive enough; only ho could not succeed with the 
who, in his spirited but always cloudy and at the same time 
foreshortening manner, had for tUb most part the look of Laz^ 
zaram. Since be designed bis composition less with regard 
to form to ligUt, shade, and masses, the general effect was 
good as indeed ail that he did and producedwus attended by 
a peculiar grace. As he at same tkne neither could nor 
would control a deep-rooted propensity to the significant and 
the allegorical—to that which excites a secondary thought, 
80 his works always furnished something to reflect upon, and 
were complete through i lo^ception, even where th^ could 
not be so from art and execution. Ibis bias, which is always 
dangerous, frequently led him to the very bounds of good taste, 
if hot beyond them. He often sofight to attain his Views by 
the oddest notions, and by whimsical jests; uny. bis best 
works always have a touch of humour. If the public were 
not always satisfied with such things, he revenged himsdf 
by a new and even stranger dioUe^. Thus he afterwards 
exhibited in the ante-room of the great concert-hall, an ideal 
female figure, in his own style, irixo was raisu^ a pofr of 
snuffers to a taper, and he was extroordinarilv deUrirted ^en 
he was able to cause a dispute on the questiOT: whether tius 
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singular muse meant to snuff the light or to extinguish it ? when 
he roguishly allowed all sorts of bonterifig by-thoi^hts to peep 
forth. 

But the building of the new theatre, in my tinm, made the 
greatest noise; in which his curtain, when it was still quite 
new, hod certainly an uncommonly charming effect. Oeser 
hod taken the Muses out of the clouds, upon which they 
usually hover on such occasions, and set them upon the earth. 
The statues of Sophocles and Aristophanes, around whom 
all the modem dramatic writers were assembled, adorned a 
vestibule to the Temple'bf Fame. Here, too, the goddesses 
of the arts were likewise present, and all was dignified and 
beautiful.' But now comes the od/lity! Through the open 
centre was seen the jmrtal of the distant temple, and a man 
in a light jerkin was passing between the two abovo>men> 
tioned groups, and without troubling himself about them, 
directly up to the temple; he was seen from behind, and was 
not pamcularly distinguished. Now this man was to repre* 
sent Sh^peare. who, without predecessors or followers, with* 
out .concerning liitnself about models, went to meet immortality 
in his own way. This work was executed on the great floor 
over the new theatre. We eften assembled icund him there, 
and in that place I read aloud to him the proof-sheets of 
Jlf/isanon. 


As to myself, I' by no means advanced in the practice of the 
art. His instmction^workcd upon our mind and orir taste; 
but his own drawing was too undefined to guide me, who had 
only glinunercd along by the objects of art and of nature, to a 
severe and decided practice. Of the faces and bodies he gave 
us rather the aspect than the forms, raflier the postures than 
the proportions. He gave us the conceptions of the figures, 
and desij^ that we ^ould impress them vividlf' upom ^ur 
minds. That might have ba3n beautifully and jooperly done, if 
he-had not had mere beginners before him. Hi on this account, 
a prc*cmment talent for instruction may be well denied him, 
it must, on .the other hand, be acknowledged that he -was very 
discreet and politic, and that a happy adroitness of mind quali¬ 
fied him very peculiarly for a teacher in a higher sense. The 
deficiencies under which each one laboured he dearly saw; 
but he disdained to reprove'them directly, and rather hinted 
his praise and censure indirectly and very laocmioally. One 
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was now compelled to think oyer the matter, and soon r>ftrnfl 
to a far deeper insight. Thus, for instance, I hod yery care* 
fiiUy execute, after^a pattern, a nos^y on blue paper, with 
white and black crayon, and partly with the stump, partly by 
hatching it up, had tried to giye effect to the little picture. 
After I had been long labouring in this way, be once come 
behind me and said: More paper!*’ upon which he imzne»- 
diately withdrew. My neighbour and I puzzled our heads as 
tOsWhat this could mean: for my bouquet, on a laim half-sheet, 
had plenty of space around it.. After we hod rencAcd a long 
whi^e, we thought, at last, that wc ha&4iit his metning, when 
we remarked ma^ by working together the black and the 
white, I had quite coyered op the blue ground, had destroyed 
tho middle tint, and, in fact, with great industry, had pro¬ 
duced a disagreeable drawing. As to the rest, ae did not fiul 
to instruct us in perspective, and in light and shade, sufficiently 
indeed, but always so that wc had to exert and torment our- 
solyes to find Hie application of the principles communicated. 
Probably his view witli ? to us who did not intend to 
become artists, was onl} to form the judgment and taste, apd 
to moke us acquainted with the requisites of a work of art, 
without precisely requiring that w^should produce one. Since, 
moreoycr, patient indiu<try was not my talent, for nothing gave 
me pleasure except ^vbat came to me at once, so by degrees 1 
became discouraged, if not lazy, and as knowled^ is more 
comfortable than dou^;, I was xjnito content to follow whereyer 
he chose, after his own fashici^. to lead us. 

At this time the Lives of i/pc F^intersy by D* ^^rgenyiUe, was 
translated into German; I obttuned it quite fresh, and studied 
it assiduously enough. This ^t*emod to please Oeser, and ho 
procured us an opportunity of seeing many a portfolio out of 
the great L«pz^ coUectious, and tens introduced us to the 
history of the art. But eyen theso excrcist^ produced in me 
an effect different from that which he probabl) had in mind. 
The manifold subjects which I saw treated 1^ artists u v. aktuted 
the poetic talent in me, and as one easily makes an en« 
graymg for a poem, so did I now make poems to the en^y- 
ings and drawings, by contriying to present to myself the 
personages introdu^ in them, in ffieir previous and subse¬ 
quent condition, and sometimes to compose a little song which 
m^t hare suit^ ffiem; and thus accustomed myself to <;od^ 
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aider the arta in connexion with each other. Even the mistakes 
which I made, so that my poems were often descriptiTe, were 
useful to me in the sequel, when I came to more reflection, by 
making me attentive to the difiercnces between the arts. Ot 
such little things many were in the collection which Bchrisch 
nad airangcd; but there is nothing left of tlicm now. 

' The atmosphere of art and taste in which Oeser lived, and 
into which one was drawn, provided one visited him fre¬ 
quently, was tile more and more worthy and delightful, because 
he was fon^of remembq^ng departed or absent persons, with 
whom he had been, or still continued to be, on gqpd terms; 
fbr if he had once given any one his esteem, he remained un- 
alterable in his conduct towards ‘him, and always showed 
himself equally friendly. 

After we hM beard Caylits pre-eminently extolled nniong 
the French, he made us also acquainted witii Germans of 
activity in ^is deportment. 'Phus wc learned that Professor 
Chbist, as an amateur, a collector, a connoisseur, a fellow- 
labourer, hod done good service 'for art; and hod applied his 
learning to its true improvement. Hbikxckb, on the con¬ 
trary, could not be hoaotuably mentioned, portly because he 
devoted himself too assiduohsly to the evcr-childish beginnings 
of German art, which Oeser little valued, partly bemuse he 
hod once treated Winckclmann shabbily, which could never 
be forgiven him. Our attention, however, was strongly drawn 
to the mbours of LiIfbet, since our instructor knew how to 
set forth his merits sufficiently. “ For,” he said, “ although- 
single statues and huger groups of sculpture remain the foun¬ 
dation and the summit of all knowlcd^ of art, yet cither as 
originals or os costs they are seldom to be seen; on the con¬ 
trary, by Lippert, a littic world of gems is made known, in 
which ^e more comprehensible merit of the ancients, then 
happy invention, judicious^composition, tasteful treatment, arc 
made more striking and inteUigible, while, from the great 
number of them, comparison is much more possible." While 
now we were busying ourselves with these as much as was 
allowed, WixcKELMAvir’B lo^ life of ait in Italy was pointed 
out, and we took bis first writings in h a^d with devotion: for 
Oeser had a pawionate reverence for him, which he was able 
easily to instil into us. The problematic^ part of those little 
treatises, which are, bendea, oonfUsed even from their irony. 
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and from their referring to opinions and eyents altogether 
peculiar, we were, indeed, unable to decipher; but as Oeser 
imd great influence oyer us, and incessantly gave them out to 
Ufi as the gospel of the beautiful, and still more of the tasteful 
and the pleasing, we &imd out the general sense, and fancied 
that with such inteipretations wc should go on the more 
securely, as we rogarded it no small happiness to draw from 
the sojne fountain from which Wmckelmann had allayed his 
earliest thirst. 

No greater good fortune can befall a city, than w4en seyeral 
cdvi^ted men, like-minded in whatf k good anfi right, liye 
together in it. Leipzig had this advantage, and enjoyed it the 
more peacefully, as so maqy differences of judgment hod not 
yet manifested ^icmselves. IIobeu, a print collector, and a 
well*expcrienccd connoisseu'*. had furthermore the gratefully 
acknowledged merit of having determined to make me worth 
of German literature known to the French ; Kbeuchauf, an 
omatexir with a practised c\e, who, as the fneitd of the whole 
society of art, iniglit legoru all collections as his own; ^Vink- 
LEH, who much lo^*ed share with others the intelligent Re¬ 
light which he chcrisbod for his treasures; many more who 
were added to the list, all lived od^ laboured with one feeling, 
and often as I was nermittod to be present when they exa* 
mined works of ar. I do not remember that a dispute ever 
arose: the school Irom which the artist had proceeded, the 
time in which he lived, the jwmiliar tahmt which nature' had 
bestowed on him, and the d€jrT* »c of excellence to which he hftd 
brought it in his performances, were always fnMy considered. 
There was no prejudice for spiritual or terrestrial sul^ccts, for 
landscape or for city views, for animate or inanimate; the 
question was always about ibe accordance with art. 

Now although mm thefr situation, mode of thought, abili¬ 
ties, and opportunities, those omatgurs and e^jV^tors inclined 
more to the Dutch school, yet, while the eye mjs practised on 
the endless merits of the north-western artist, a loo); i rwe- 
rentiol longing was always turned towards the south-east. 

And so the university, where 1 neglected the ends both of 
my fomily and myself, was to ground me in that in which I 
aiterwaKk found the greatest satisfaction of my life; the im* 
pression of those lo^ities, too, in which I received such 
mportant incitements, has always remained to me most dear 
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and precious. The old Pleissenburg, the rooms of the Aca¬ 
demy. but, above all, the abode of Oeser, and no less the col¬ 
lections of Winkler and Richter, I have always vividly present 
before me. 

But a young man who, while older persons axe conversing 
with each other on subjects already feTniliar to them, is in¬ 
structed only incidentally, and for whom the most difficult part 
of the business, that of rightly arranging all, yet remains, must 
(Ind himself in a vciy painful situation. I therefore, as well 
as others,* Rooked aboijt with longing for some new light, 
which was indeed to (ibme to us from a man to whom we ow'ed 


so much already. 

Ihe mind can be highly delighted iu two ways, by percc])- 
tion and conception. But the former demands a worthy object, 
which is not always at hand, and a proportionate culture, 
which one does not immediately attain. Conception, on the 
other hand, requires only susceptibility; it brings its subject- 
matter with it, and is itself tiie instrument of culture. Hence 
that beam of light was most welcome to us which that most 
esccllent thinker brought down to us through dark clouds. 
One must be a young man to remder present to oneself tlie 
efibet which Losing's LaOcoon produced upon us, by trans¬ 
porting us out of the region of sesuty perceptions into the 
open fields of thought. Ihe so long misunderstood xttpictwra 
/went was at once laid aside, the difference between plastic 
and speaking art* was made clear, the summits of the two now 
appem^ sundered, however near their bases m^bt border on 
other. The plastic artist was to keep himsw within tlie 
bounds of the bcautifiil, if the artist of language, who cannot 
dispense with the significant in any kind, is permitted to 
ramble abroad beyond them. The former labours for the outer 


sense, which is satisfied only by the beautiful; the latter for 
the imagination, which nlliy even reconcile itself to the i^ly. 
All the consequences of this splendid thought were illumined 
to us as by a lightning flash; all the critioism which had hithcito 
guided and juiced was thrown away like a wom-out coat; we 
considered oursdves freed<from all evil, and fancied we might 
venture to look down with some compassion upon the otber- 


* “ BUdende and Rsdeade Konst" The ezpreadon “ speaking art" ii 
Hied to prodoee a corresponding antithesia, tbo^h " htlla annIJ 

be tlie ordiniiy rendering.—JVoiu. 
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wise 80 splendid sixteentli century, when, in German sculptures 
and poems, they knew how to represent life only under the 
form of a fool hung with bells, death under the misfbnned 
sliape of a rattling skeleton, and the neccssm^ and accidental 
evils of the world under the image of the cancatuired devil. 

We were the most enchanted with the beauty of that 
thought, that the nneientg had recognised death as the brother 
f sleep, and had represented them sunilar even to confusion, 
as becomes Mencechmi. Here wc could Brst do hieh honom' to 
the t'iumph of the beauti&l, and b^ish thp ugl^m every kind 
in'.o the low sphere of the ridiculous in the kingdom of aii, 
since it could not be utterly driven out of the world. 

The splendour of suck leading and fundamental concep- 
...ons appears only to the mind upon which they exercise their 
infinite activity—appears saly to the age in which, after 
being longed for, they come forth at the right moment. Then 
do those to whom su^ nourishmcxit is offered, fondly occupy 
whole periods of their lives with it, and rejoice in an over¬ 
abundant growth; while men are not wanting, moonwhilo, 
who resist such an effect on the spot, nor others who after¬ 
wards haggle cavil at its high meaning. 

But as conception and perception mutually require e^ch 
other, I could not loi>g work up these new thoi^hts, without 
an infinite desire a itring withiu me to see important works of 
art, once and away, in great number. I thcr^ore determined 
to visit Dresden without d' !-^-. 1 was not in want of the 

necessary cash; but there w rc ether difficulties to overcome, 
which I needlessly increased sUU further, tbi^^ugh my whim¬ 
sical disposition; for I kept my purpose a secret from every 
one, because I wished to c:>ntemplate the treasures of art 
there quite after my own way, and, as I thought, to allow no 
one to peqilex me. Besides this, so simple a matter became 
more complicated by still another eccentricit'. ^ ■ 

We have weaknesses, both by birth and by edveution, and it 
may be questioned whi^ of the two gives us the mo.x trouble. 
\^^llingly as I made myself familiar with all sorts of condi¬ 
tions, and many as had been my inducements to do so, an ex¬ 
cessive aversion from all i^TiB had nevertheless been instilled 
into me by my father. This feeling had rooted itself firmly 
in him on his travds through Italy, France, and Germany 
Although he seldom spoke in.images, and only called them to 
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hi3 aid when he was Tciy cheerful, yet he used often to repeat 
that he always fancied he saw a great cobweb spun across the 



should be obliged to pay immoderately for renouncing one's 
hstbits and all ^t was dear to one in life, and living after the 
TnowTiftr of publicans and waiters. He praised the hospitality 
of the olden time, and reluctantly as no otherwise endured 
even anythilig unusual in the house, he yet practised hospitality, 
eapeciauy towards artist^ and virtuosi; thus gossip Sec^tz 
always had his quarters with us, and Abel, the last musician 
who handled the viol di gandta witlbsuccess and applause, was 
well received and entertained. Wi& such youthful impres. 
sions, which nothing hod as yet rubbed off, how could I have 
resolved to set foot in an inn iu a strange city ? Nothing 
would have been easier than to find quarters with good 
friends. Hofrath Krebel, Assessor Hermann, and others had 
often sfKtken to me about it alicadv; but even to these my 
trip was to remain a secret, and I mt upon a moat singular 
notion. My next-room neighbour, the industrious theoI<^an, 
whose eyes unfortunately coastantly grew weaker and weuer, 
had a relation in Drewen, a shwmakcr, with whom from 
time to time, he corresponded For a long while already this 
THRU had been hig^y remarkable to me on account of his ex¬ 
pressions, and the airival of one of his letters was always 
celebrated by us ae a holiday. The mode in which he replied 
to the complaints of bis cousin, who feared blindness, was 
quite peculiu; for he did not trouble himself about grounds 
of consdatibn, which are always bard to find; but Ae 
dieerfiil ^y in which he looked upon his own narrow, poor, 
toilBome lifr, Ae merriment which be drew evei^ firom evils 
and inconveniences, the indestructible conviction that life is 
in itself and on its own account a blessing, communicated itself 
to byn who read Ae letter, and, for the moment at least, trans¬ 
posed him into a like mood. hkAusiastio as I was, I had often 
sent my compliments to man, extdled his hsnpy natural 

t axiid e^ucesed Ae wiA to become acquainted wiA him. 
his b^ffi premised, nothing seemed to me more natural 
to se^ him oat,.'to converse wiA him, nay, to lodge 
lu% and to .lean, to know him mtimqtdy. My good 
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candidate, oiler some (^mositioii, goTc me a letter, 'written 
with difficulty, to cairy with me, and, full of lon ging , I went 
to Dresden in the yellow coach, with my matrienktion iii my 
pocket 

I looked for my shoemaker, and soon found him in the 
suburb ( Vortiadi). He received me in o friendly manner, 
sitting u^n his'stool, and said smilii^, niter he had read fho 


letter, “ I see from this, young Sir, that you are a whimsical 
Christian.” “How so, master?” replied I. “^No oifimco 
meoD^ by * whimticol^ ” he continued^ “ one calif cve^ one so 
who is not consistent with himself; on*^ I call you a whimsicol 
Christian because you acknowledge yourself a follower of'our 
Lord in one thing, but nOt in another.” On my requesting 
him to enlighten me, he said further: “ It seems that your 
view is to announce glad tidings to the poor and lowly; that 
is good, and this imitation of the Lord is praiseworthy; btit 
you should reflect besides, that he rather sat down to table 
uith pros^rous rich folks, where there was good &rc, and 
that ho himself did not despise the sweet scent of tiie aint> 
ment, of which you will find the opposite in my house.” * 
This pleasant beginning put me at once in good^humour, 
and wc rallied eatm other for fometime. His wife stood 
doubting how she ^ould board and lodge such a guest. On 
this pomt, too, be hud notions which refcned not only 
to the Bible, but also to GoUfrifd't Chronide, and when 'we 
were agreed that I was to stay, I gare^my purse, such os it 
was, into the charge of my hostess, and requested her to flir- 
nish herself from it, if anything should be necessary.. 'Wbsn 
he would hare declined i^ and somewhat waggishl^'gni’e me 
to understand that he was not so burnt out as be might 
appear, I disarmed him by saying, “ Hven if it weio only 
to change, ^ater into wine, such a vrell-tri^ Tf- 

source would not be out of plac^, since there arir^o frtoio' 
mi^'aclcs. noW'O^ys.” The hostess seemed to find-'my 
duet less and less strange; we had soon ocoanmodatea dur> 
selves to each 'oth^, sM spent a very mer^ evening. He' 
remained'always ffie same, because all flowed from one source.' 
His peculiarity 'was an apt common'.sense, which lostcd upbn 
a cheerfril ^i^Msition, an^ to<dc delight in onitbrin hobibii^! 
acljii^. lhat he should labour uoessantly was his a ' 
most'necessary care; that he ri^iarded iaverythhl|^Iie. 
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8 econdai 7 ,--~-tiiis kept up his comfortable state of mintl ; and 
I must reckon him before man^ others in the chies of those 
who are called practical unconscioas philosophers.* 

The hour when the galleir was to open, af^ being expected 
with mpatience, appeared I entered into this sanctuary, 
and my astonishment surpassed eyery oonception which 1 h wd 
fdhned.' This saloon, returning into itself, in which splendour 
and neatness reigned, together with the deepest stillness, 
the dazzling frames, all nearer to the time in which they had 
been gilded^ the ^oor ^lished with bees’-wax, the spaces 
more trodden by spcc&tors than used by copyists, imparted 
a feeling of solemnity, unique of its kind whitb so much the 
more resembled the sensation with Which one treads a ohurcli, 
as the adornments of so many a temple, the objects of so much 
adoration, seemed here again set up only for the sacred pur¬ 
poses of art. 1 readily put up with the cursory descriptioo 
of my conductor; only I requested that I m^ht be allowed 
to remain in the outer gallery. Here, to my comfort, I found 
myself really at home. I had already seen the works of seve¬ 
ral* artists, others I knew from engravings, others by name. 
I did not conceal this, and I thus inspired my conductor with 
some confidence; nay, the fapture whicli 1 e^tressed at pieces 
where the pencil had gained '^e victory oyer nature, delighted 
him; for such were the things which principally attracted 
me, where the comparison with known nature must ncccssa- 
rily enhance the value of art. 

When I again entered my shoemaker’s house to dinner, I 
scarcely believed my eyes; for I foncied I saw b^ore me a 
picture by Ostade, so ^rfect that one could only hang it up 
in the gallery. The position of the objects, the light, the 
shadow, the ^wnish tint of the whole, keeping, 

everything that one admires in those pictures, 1 ‘ here saw m 
reality.. It was the first time that I perceiv^ in so high a 
degree, the foculty which 1 afterwards exercised with more 
cousciousnesg, nam^y, that of seeing nature with the eyes of 
this or that wtast, to whose works I had.devoted a particular 
attention, .'1$is faculty has afforded me much enjoymmif, 

“ Prsdsohe IPUlMopluo, bewnsc^ It Is imposdUs 

to pve two labihuNitst, m in tlu prigiaal, staioe this is dfccted bj wing 
firtt ths word of Craek, tiun (he word cf Om&iB origiu, whnvu ws 
bar* bat oae.«-*7rsM. 
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but has also increased the desire zealously to abandon myiclf. 
Cram time to time, to the exercise of a talent which nature 
seemed to have denied me. 

1 visited the eallery at all permitted hours, and continued 
to express too loudly my ecstacy at many j^cious works. 
I thus Arustrated my laudable purpose of remaining unknoMUi 
and unnoticed; and whereas only one of the und^-kcepers 
bad hitherto bad intercourse with me, the gallery-inepector. 
Counsellor Biedel, now also took notice of me, and made me 
attentivr to many things which seea^ chiefly to lie within 
my spnere. I found ws excellent man just as active and 
obli^g then, as when I afterwards saw him during many 
years, and as he shows hiidself to this day. His image has, 
for me, interwoven itself so closely with those treasures of 
art, that I can never r^ord the two apart; the remembrance' 
>)f him has even accompanied me to Italy, where, in many 
large and rich collections, his presence would have been very 
des^ble. 

Since, even with strangers and unknown persons, one cannot 
on such works silently and without mutual sympathy, nay, 
since the first eight of them is rather adapted, in the highest 
degree, to open hearts towards each oth^, I fell there into 
conversation with a young inan who seemed to be residing at 
Dresden, and to belong to some embassy. He invited me to 
come in the evening to an inn where a lively company met, 
and where, by each one's paying u moderate reckoning, one 
could pass some V( ry pleasant hours. 

I repaired thither, but did not find the company; and the 
waiter somewhat surprised me when he deliver^ the oompli- 
ments of the gentl^nan who made the appointment with me', 
by which the Jatter sent an excuse for condw somewhat later, 
with the adfiitiou that I UMist not take o&nee at anytiiii^ 
that might occur; also, that I have notbii^ to pay 

beyond my own score. I knew not what to make of' uieao 
words; my Other's-cobwebs came into my bead, and 1 com¬ 
posed mysdf to await whatever m^t be&U. Ihe company 
assembled, my acquaintance introduced me, and I could imt. 
be attentive long, without discoverii^ that th^ were aiming 
at the mystification of a young who snowed himself 
a novice on obstrepezous, assuming deportment;.! there¬ 
fore kept very much on my guard, so tut they might not 

X a 
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find delight in selecting me as his fellow. At table this 
intention became more apparent to everj’body, except to 
himself. They drank deeper and deeper, and M’hen a vital 
in' honour of sweethearts was started, every one solemnly 
swore that tiu^re should never be another out of those glasses; 
tiiey flung them behind them; and this was the signal for 
far greater follies. At last I withdrew, very quietly, and the 
waiter, while demanding quite a moderate reckoning, re¬ 
quested me to come ^in, os they did not go on so wildly 
every evening. 1 waem from my lodgings, and it was near 
midnight when I reached them. X found ^ doors unlocked, 
everybody was in bed, and one lajnp illuminated the narrow 
domestic household, where my eye, more and more practised, 
immediately perceived the Mcst picture by Schalkcn, from 
which I coma not tear myself away, so that it banished from 
me all sleep.' 

Thu few days of my residence in Dresden were solely de¬ 
voted .to the picture-gallery. The antiquities still sto^ in 
t]}e pavilion of the great g^en, but I declined seeing them, 
as well os all the other precious things which Dresden con¬ 
tained; being but too iuU^f the conWetion that, even in and 
about the collection of paintings much must yet remain hid¬ 
den from me. Thus I the excellence of the Italian mus¬ 
ters more on trust and in frith, than by pretending to any 
insight into them. ^ 'What I could not look upon ns nature, 
put in the place of nature, and compare with a known object, 
was without effect upon me. It is the material impression 
which mokes the beginning even to every more elevated 
amateurship. 

With.my shoemaker I lived on very good terms. He was 
witty and varied enough, and wc oft^ outvied eadi other in 
merry conceits; nevertheless, a man who tbinlcH (jmself happy, 
and desires others to do tiie same, makes us discontmit^; 
indeed, the repetition of suen jKsntiments produces weariness. 
I fraud myself well occupied, enterti^ed, excited, but 
by no'means happy; and the ^oee from his last would not 
fitme. We part^ however, as the best friends; and even 
my hostes^j on my departure, was not dissatisfi^ with me. 

Sh^y before my departure, something elu very plea¬ 
sant was £o happen. By the mediation of that young man, 
who wished to restore himself to some credit witn me, I was 
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introduced to the Director Von Hagedom, who with great 
kindness showed me his collection, and was highly delighted 
with the enthusiasm of the young lover of art. Ho himself, 
as becomes a connoisseur, was quite peculiarly in love with 
the pictures which he possessed, and therefore seldom ibund 
in odiers an interest such as he wished. It gave' him portU 
ctUnr satisiaction that I was beyond measure pleased with*a 



again reminded me of the beautiful ^Icoi sky under which I 
hod grown up-^f the vegetable luxuftance of those spots— 
and of whatever other fhvours a warmer climate offers to man, 
were just the things that vnost affected me in tho imitation, 
while they awakened in me a longing remembrance. 

These precious experiences, preparing both mind and sense 
.for true art, were nevertheless interrupted and damped by one 
of the most melancholy sights, by the destroyed and desolate 
condition of so maiw of the strccte of Dresden through which 
1 took my way. Ine Molurenstrasse in ruins, and theChurch 
{Kreuzkirche) of the Cross, with its shattered tower, impressed 
themselves deeply upon me, and still stand like a glooi^ spot 
in my imagination. From the cupola of the Lady Church 
{Fraiukircht) I saw these pitiable mins scattered a^ut amid 
the beautiful order of the city. Here the clerk commended 
to me the art of the architect, who had already fitted up 
church and cupola for so undcsir.iblc an fevent, and had built 
them bomb’proof. The good sarristan then poir.:cd out to me 
the ruins on all sides, and said doubtfully and laconieally, 
“ The enemy hath done thie!’* 

Now then, at last, though unwillingly, I returned back to 
Leipzig, and fbund my friends, who were not use<l to such 
digressions yi me, in great astonishment, busied with all sorts 
of conjectures as to what might be tlte import of my mystcrions 
journey. When upon this I told them my story qmie in 
order, they declared it was only a made-up tale, and saga- 
cioudy tried to get at the bottom of the riddle which I had 
been waggish enough to conceal under my shoemaker- 
lodgings. 

But could they have looked into my heart, they would have 
disoovered no waggery ^lere; for die tmth of that old pro¬ 
verb^ “He that inoreaseth knowledge inorcaseth sorrow,”had 
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struck me mth all its force; and the more I struggled to 
arrange and appropriate to myself what 1 had seen, less 
I succeeded. 1 h^ at last to content myself with a silent 
after>operation. Odinary life carried me away again, and I 
at last ielt myself quite comfortable when a friendly inter* 
course, improvement in branches of knowledge whi(m were 
suitable for me, and a certain practice of the hand, engaged 
me in a manner less important, but more in accordance with 
my strengt^. 

Very pleai^t and wholesome for me was the connexion 
which I formed widT the Breitkopf &mity. . 'BESNiiARD 
Christoph Breitkopf, the proper founder of the ihmily, 
who had come to Leipz^ as a poof journeyman printer, was 
iTt living, and occupied the Golden Bear, a respcctoble house 
in the new Newmarket, with Oottsched as an inmate. The 
sou, Johann Gottlob Immanuel, had already been long mar* 
ried, and was the father of many children, lliey bought 
they could not spend a part of their considerable wemth better 
than itfputtii^ up, opposite the first house, a laige new one, 
the Silver Bear, which they built higher and more extensive 
than die original house itself. Just at the time of the huild* 
in^ I became acquainted With the family. The eldest son 
might have been some years older than I was, a well-formed 
young man, devoted to music, and -practised to play skilfully 
on both die piano and the violin. The second, a true, good soul, 
likewise musical, enlivened the concerts which were often got 
up, no less than his dder brother. They were both kindly ms* 
posed towards me, as well as their parents and sisten. I lent 
them a helping-band during the biulding up and the finishing , 
the fumislung and the moving in, and mus fenmed a cono^i- 
lion of much that belongs to.such an afihir; I also had on 
opportnnity of seeing Oescr’s instructions put in practice. In 
the. new house, whi^ I h£i thus seen erected, I was often a 
visitori We had many pursuits in common, and the eldest 
«K}n eet some of my son^ to mosio, which, when printed, bore 
his name, but not mine, imd have been little known. I have 
sdected the best, and inserted them among my other little 
poems. The &ther bad invented or perfected musical type. 
.'Be permitted me the use of a fine librwy, which related 
'priaciually to the ori^ and progress of jainting, and thus 1 
goinea some knowle^ in that dejwrtment. 1 found fitere 
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moreoTcr, good copper-plates, which exhibited antiquity, and 
advanced on this si^ toy studies, which were sm fiirther 
promoted by the circumstance that a considerable collection 
of sulphurs had fallen into disorder in moving. I set them 
right again as well as I could, and in doing so was con^Ued 
to scar^ Lippert and other authorities. A physician, Doctor 
KEicnxi., l^ewise an inmate of the house, I consulted firom 
time to time when I felt, if not sick, yet unwell, and thus we 
led together a quiet, pleasant life. 

I was now to enter into anothes ^rt of conndkion in this 
hourK!: for the copper-plate engraver,^ tock, hM moved into 
the attic. He was a native of Nuremberg, a very industrious 
man, and, in his labours,* precise and methodiem. He also, 
like Geyser, engraved, after Oeser’s designs, huger and 
smaller plates, which came more and more into vogue for 
novbls and poems. lie etched very neatly, so that his work 
came out of the aquafortis almoA finished, and but little 
touching-up remained to bu done with the graver, which he 
handled very well. He oiade an exact calculation how long 
a plate would occupy him, and nothing could call - him. off 
fiw hie work if he nad not completed daily task he had 
set himself. Thus be sat at a broad work-table, by the great 
gable-window, in a x-ry neat and orderlv chamber, where his 
wife and two t^ughters afforded him a domestic society. Of 
these last, one is happily married, and the other is an excel¬ 
lent artist; they have continued my friends all ruy life long. 
I now divided my time between the upper and lower stories, 
and attached myself much to the man, who, together with his 
persevering industry, possessed an excellent humour, and was 
good-nature itself. 

The technical neatness of this branch of ait charmed me, 
and I associated myself with him to execute something of the 
kind. My predilection was againrdirected towards landscape, 
which, while it amused me in my solitary walks, seemed in 
itself more attainable and more comprehensible for works of 
art than .the human figure, which discouraged me. Under his 
directions, therefore, I etched, after Tsixle and othma, 
various Iwdscapes, which, although executed by an imjprao- 
tised hand, pnrauced some effbet, and were well received. 
Hie ground!^ (varnishing) of the plates, the putting in the 
high lights, etching, and at last the biting with aquofortisi 
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ga^-e me raziety of occupation, and I soon so &r that J 
could assist my master m many things. I did not lack the 
attention necessary for the biting, and I seldom &iled in any> 
thing; but I hod not care enough in guarding against the 
deleterious ^^pours which arc generated on such occasions, 
and these may have contributed to the maladies which aftcr> 
words troubled me for a long time. Amidst such labours, 
that eveiy'tUng might be tric^ I often made wood^cuts also. 
I prepared rarious Uttle printing-blocks after French patterns, 
and many of them jrcre ^und fit for use. 

Let me here make m&ntion.of some other men who resided 
in Leipzig, or tarried there for a short time. Wbissb, the 
custom-house collector of the district, in his best years, chcer> 
fill, friendly, and obligbg, was loved and esteemed by v». 
We would not, indeed, allow jus theatrical pieces to be models 
throughout, but wc suffered ourselves to be carried away by 
them, and his operas, set to music by Hiller in an easy style, 
gave us much pleaBure. Schiebleb, of Hamburgh, pursued 
Uic same truck; and his Luuard.and Dariolette was likewise 
favoured by us. Esckenbubg, a handsome young man, but 
little older wc were, distinguished himself ad^'antogcously 
among the students. ZACHaBi.s was pleased to spend some 
weeks with us, and being introduced by his brother, dined 
every day with us at the same table. Wc rightly deemed it 
an honour to gratify our guest in return, by a few extra 
dishes, a richer dess^ and choicer wine; for, os a tall, well- 
formed, comfortable man, he did not conceal his love of good 
eating. Lessiko came at a time when we hod 1 know not 
what in our heads; it was our good pleasure to go nowhere 
on his account, nay, even to avoid the places to which he 
come, probably bewuse we thought ourselves too good to 
stand at a distance, and could make no pretension to obtain a 
closer intunany with him. ffhis momeDtory absurdity, which, 
i^wever, is nothing rare in presuming and freokiw yo^th, 
proved, indeed, its own punishment in the sequel; for I have 
never set eyes on that eminent man, who was moat highly 
esteemed by me. 

Notwithstanding all otir effi»rts relative-to art and.anti- 
quity, we each of us always bod WzMciunjcA^fK before our 
eyes, whose abilify was ac^owledged in kU fiitherland with 
e^usiasm. We read his writings dili^ntly, and tried to 
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make oiHSclves acquainted vriiHi the circumBtances under 
which he had writtcii the first of thorn. *We found in them 
many views which seemed to have originated vdth Oeser, 
oven jests and whims after his fashion, and we did not rest 
until we had formed some gen<mil conception of the occasion 
on which these iremarkable and somebmes so enigmatical 
writings hnd arisen, though we were not very accurate; for 
youth likes better to be excited than instruct, and it was 
not the last time that I was fo be indebted to Sib;^lline leaves 
for an unportant step in cnltiyation; » * • 

It was then a fine period in literatu^, when eminent men 
were yet treated with respect, although the disputes of Klotx 
and licssing^s controTersi^i already indicated that this epoch 
would soon close. Winckebaann enjoyed an uniyersak unas-* 
sailed rercrcnce, and it is known how sensitiye he was with 
regard to anything public which did not seem commensurate 
with his deeply felt dignity. All the periodical publications 
jotoed in his praise, the bettiT class of tourists came back from 
him instructed and enraptured, and the new views vriuch he 
gave extended themselves over science and life. The Prince 
of Dessau hod raised himself up to a similar degree of respect. 
Yonng, well and nobly tiiinded, lie had on his travels and at 
other times shown himself truly desirable. Winckelxhonn was 
in the highest degree delighted with him, and, whenever he 
mentioned him, loaded him with the handsomest epithets. 
The laring out of a pork, then ntuqtie, ftic taste foi* architec¬ 
ture, which Von Exdmaansdorf support^ hy his activity, every¬ 
thing s^x)kc in favour of a prince, who, while he was a shining 
example for the rc'st, gave promise of a golden age for his 
servants and sulpccts. We young people now learned wdtb 
rejoicings that winckclmann would return back from Italy, 
visit his prillccly iiiend, call on Oeser by the way, and so come 
within our sphere of vision. We znAle no pretensions to st>eak- 
ing with him, but we hoped to see hitn • and ss at dial time 
oi life one willingly clumgea every occasion into a party bf 
pleasure, we had already agreed upon a journey to Dessau, 
where, in a beautiful spot, made glot|ou6 by art, in a land well 
govenied, ond at the same time externally adorned, we thought 
to lie in wait now here, now there, in order to see with otu* 
own eyes these men so hi^ily exalted above us walking about. 
Oeser himself was quite elated if he only thought of it, and 
the news of Winokelmann's death fell down into the midst 
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of TIB }ike a thunderbolt from a clear sky. I still remember 
the place 'where 1 first heard it; it was in the court of the 
Pleissenbui^, not iar from the little |;ate through which one 
Used to go up to Oeser’s residence* (hie of my fellow-pupils 
met me and told me that Ocser was not to be seen, wim the 
reason why. This monstrous event * produced a monstrous 
efi'ect; there was an universal mourning and lamentation, and 
Winckelmahn's untimely death sbarpenra the attention paid to 
the value o{ his lifr. Perhaps, indeed the effect of his activitv, 
if he had ooi^nued it more advanced a^, would probably 
not have been so great aa it now necessarily became, wh^, like 
many other extraordinaiy men, he was distinguished by &te 
through a strange and caWiitous ehd. 

Now, while I was infinitely lamenting the death of Winckel- 
mann, 1 did not think that I should soon find myself in the 
case of being apprehensive about my own life: since, during 
all these events, my bodily condition had not taken the most 
favourable turn. I bad already brought 'with me from home a 
certain touch of hypochondria, which, in this new scdcntnrv 
and lounging life, was rather strengthened than diminished. 
The pain in the breast, which I hod felt from time to time 
ever since the accident at ^Auerstfidt, and which after a full 
from horseback had perceptibly increased, made me dejected. 
By an unfortunate diet, I destroyed my powers of digestion; 

heavy Merseburg beer clouded my brain; the coffee, which 
gave me a peculiarly^melancholy tone, especially when taken 
with milk after dinner, paralysed my bow^, and seemed com¬ 
pletely to suspei^ their frmetions, so that I experienced great 
uneasiness on this account, yet without being able to embrace 
a resolution for a more rational mode of life. My natural dis> 
portion, rapported by the sufficient strength of youth, fluctu¬ 
ate between the extremes of unrestraine gaie^Tand melon- 
chidy discomfort. Beside# this, the epoch of the cold water 
batii, which was unconditionally recommended,had thenbe^. 
One-'was to sleep on a hard bed, only sl^tly covered, by which 
all the 'usaal perspiration was suppressed. These and other 
follies, in consequence o^ some misunderstood soggestiona Of 
Rousbmu, wou14 it was promised, bring Us nearer to natme, 
and deliyer us from the corruption of morals. - Now, all the 
obove, mthout discrimination, applied 'with unudioious alter 
nation, were felt many most injuriously, ana 1 irritate ir^ 

* Winclcolmsim wu Msmbisteii—7Vo». 
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happy organizatioQ to such a d^^ree, t)iat the particulur sys¬ 
tems contained within it necessaiily broke out at last into a 
conspiracy and rerolution, in order to save the whole. 

One night I awoke with a violent hannoirhage, and had just 
strength and presence of mind enough to waken my next room 
neighbour. Dr. Reichel was called in, who assisted me in the 
most incndly manner, and thus for many days I wavered 
bet>^’ixt life and death; and even the joy of a subsequent 
improvement was embittered by the circumstance that, during 
that eniption, a tumour had formed on ^e left*side of the 
neck, whictu alter the danger was past, they noV first found 
time to notice. Recovery is, however, always pleasing and 
delightful, even though ii takes place slowly and pain&lly; 
and since nature had helped herself with me, I appeared now 
to have become another man: for I had gained a greater 
cheerfulness of mind thou I had known for a long time, and I 
was rejoiced to feci my inner self at liberty, although externally 
a wearisome affliction threatened me. 

But what particularly Nct me up at this rime was, to see. 
how many eminent men hod, iindcservedly, ^ven me their 
affection. Xlndescivedly, I say: for there was not one among 
them to whom I had not been troublesome through contradic¬ 
tory humours, not one whom 1 hod not more thim once wounded 
by morbid abeurdity, uay, whom 1 had nbt stubbornly avoided 
for a long time, from a feding of my oum injustice. All riiis 
was forgotten; they treated me in the most afi^tionate man¬ 
ner, and sought, partly in mv - chamber, partis os soon as I 
ooiild leave it, to amuse and divert me. Ihey drove out with 
me, entei-tain^ me at their couEtry-houses, and 1 seemed soon 
to recover. 


Among these friends I name first of all Doctor Hebuaxit, 
then senator, afterwards burgomaster of Leiprig. He was 
among those bothers with whom 1 had become acquainted 
through Schlosser, the one with whom an always equabh* and 
enduring conBexion was maintained. One might well reckoB 
him the most industrious of his fellow-citizens. 

He attended his lectures with the greatest regularity, end his 
private indus^ remained aiw^^e same. Step by step, 
without Ihe slightest deviation, I saw him attain his Inters 
degree, and then raise hinttclf to the ossessorshij), without any. 
thing of this appearing arduous to him, or his having in w 
least hurried or l^n too lata with anyth^. The genUeness 
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of bis character attracted me, his instructive conversation held 
me ihst; indeed 1 really believe that I took delight in his 
methodical industry especially for this reason, becaxise I 
thought, by acknowledgments and high esteem, to appropriate 
to myself at least a port of a merit of which I could by no 
, means boast. 

Ho was just 08 regular in the exorcise of his talents and the 
enjoyment of his pleasures os in bis busmess. He played the 
honsichord. with great skill, drew from nature with feeling, 
ana stimuhried me to do the same; w'hcn, in his manner, on 
grey paper dnd with bl&ck and white chalk, I t^cd to copy 
many a willow-plot on the Plcissc, and many a lovely nook of 
those still waters, and at the same.time longingly to indulge 
in my &neice. He knew how to meet my sometimes comi^ 
disposition with merry jests, and I remember many pleasant 
hours which wc spent t(^ther when he invited me, with mock 
solemnity, to a tiU-a-tite supper, where, with some dignity, 
by the light of waxen candles, wc ate what they call a co\mcu- 
hare, which had run into his kitchen os a perquisite of his 
plopo, and wito many jokes in the manner of Buhrisch, were 
pleas^ to season the meat and heighten the spirit of the wine. 

this excellent who is stall constantly labouring in 
his respectable office, rendered me the most feithiul assistance 
during a disease, of which there was indeed a foreboding, but 
which had not been foreseen in its full extent, that he bestowed 
every leisure hotcr upon me, ai^ by remembrances of former 

S ' py times, contrived to brighten the gloomy moment, I still 
Dowlcdge with the sincercst thanks, and rejoice that after 
so long a time 1 can give them publicly. 

Besides this worthy friend, Gboeking of Bremen particu¬ 
larly interested hims^ in me. I had made his acquaintance 
only a short time before, and first discovered his feeling 
towards me during my misfortune; I felt the value of this 
fkvout the more Trannly, as no one is apt to seek a closer con¬ 
nexion with invalids. He spared nothing to give me plensurC, 
to draw me away from musing on my wuation, to hmd up to 
my view and promise me jecoresj and a wholesome activity in 
l^e-near^ fiicure. How often &ive I been delisted, in the 
pro^^ess lifo, to hcar^how this excellent man has in the 
weightiest a&irs shown himaelf useftil, and indeed a blessing 
to ms native city. 

Here, too, it was that friend Hobv uainterruptedly brought 
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ioto action lus love and attention. Tho whole Breitkopf house* 
hold, the Stock dunily, and many others, treated me like a near 
relative; an^ thus, tWugh the good.w^ of so many friendly 
persons, the feeling of my sihiation was soothed in the tendcrest 
manner. 

I mi;5t here, however, make particular mention of a man, ' 
with whom I first became acquamted at this time, and whose 
instinictive conversation so for blmded me to tho miserable 
state in which I. was, that I actually forgot it. Hijs wSs Luv. 
OEB, ‘uterwards librarian at Wolfeuba^L *Emiiicntly learned 
and instructed, be was delighted at my voracious hunger after 
knowledge, which, with the irritability of sickness, now broke 
out into a perfect fever, lie tried to calm mo by perspicuous 
summaries, and I have been very much indebted to his acquaint¬ 
ance, short os it was, since he understood how to guide me in 
various wnys, and made me attentive whither I had to diiect 
myself at tlie present moment. 1 found myself the more 
obliged to this impoitant man, m my intercourse exposed him 
to some danger: for when, after Behrisch, he got the Situation 
of tutor to the p'oung Ckmnt Liudenau. the father made it* au 
express condition with tho new Mentor that he should have 
no intercourse with mo. Curioul to become acquainted \rith 
such a dangerous subject, he contrived to see me frequently 
by assignation. I soon gained his affection, and- he, more pru¬ 
dent than Behrisch, called for me by nmht, ^e went walking 
togcUier, conveised on interesting tlung^ and at lasf I accom¬ 
panied him to thi very door of lus mistress; for even this ex- 
tcinally severe, earnest, scientific man hod not kept free from 
the toils of a verj' amiable hidy. 

German literatme, and with it my own poetical imdertak- 
ings, had already fof some time become strange to me, and as 
is usually the result in such an auto-didoctic circular course, I 
tiumcd Imck towards the beloved oficients who still constantly, 
like distant blue mountains, distinct in their outlines and 
masses, but indiscernible in ^eir parts and internal relations, 
bounded the horison of my intel^tual wishes. I made an 
exchange with Longer, in whi<di 1 it last played the part of 
Olaucus and l^omedes; I gave unto bin^ whole ba^cts of 
German poets and critics, and received in return a number of 
Or^ek authors, the reading <ff wh<mi was to give me recreation, 
even during the most tedious ocmvalescenoa 
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The confidence which new firiends repose in each other 
usnallj deTclopes itself hf degrees. Ck>mmon occupation and 
tastes are the first things in wbieh a mutual hannony shows 
itself: then the mutual communication generally extends over 
past and present p^ons, especially over love a^irs; but it is 
a lower depth which opens itself, if the connexion is to be 
pe'rfectcd; the religious sentiments, the afi&irs of the heart 
which relate to the impenshable, are the things which both 
establiA tl^ foundation and adorn the summit of a friendsliip. 

The Chilian rtligi^wos waveri^ between its own histo- 
rieallv positive base and a pure deism, which, grounded on 
' moraiity, was in its turn to lay the foundation of ethics. The 
divexsi^ of characters and m<^es of thought here showed itself 
in infinite gradations, especially when a leading difference was 
brought into play by the question arising as to how great a share 
the reason, and how great a share the feelings could and should 
bear a part in such conyictious. The most lively and inge> 
nious men showed themselves, in this instance, like butterfliM. 
who, quite n^ardless of their caterpillar state, throw away the 
chiysalis veil in which th^ have grown up to their oi^anic 
penection. Others, more honestly and modestly minded, might 
De^compared to ihe flowers, which, although th^ unfold them* 
selves to the most beautiful bloom, yet do not tear themselves 
from the root, from the mother stalk, nay, rather through this 
&mily connexioR first bring the desired fiuit to maturity. Of 
this lattef class was Coiner; for, althoi^h a learned man, and 
eminently versed in boolu, he would ^t give the Bible a pecu¬ 
liar pre-eminence over the other writings. which have come 
down to us, and regard it os a document from which alone we 
oould prove our moral and spiritual pedigree. He belonged 
tq those cannot conceive an immediate etmnexion with 
the great God of the universe; a mediation, thet^fore, was 
necessary ibr him, an analogy to which he thoi^t he could 
find everyirimTe, in earthly a^ hdavenly things. HU discourse, 
which was pleasing and consistent^ easily found a bearing with 
a young wftn who,, separated from irorlmy things by an annoy¬ 
ing i^ess, found it high^ desirable to the.activi^ of his 
‘mmd towards the heaveiy. Qronnded as f was in the Bible, 
all that was wonted was merely the &ithto explain as divine 
that which I had hitherto esteemed in-hnman. m8hion,^-a be¬ 
lief^ the easier fbr me, since I had made mj fimt acquai nt ance 
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with that book as a diTine one. To a sufferer, to one who felt 
himself delicate, nay, weak, the goepekwas therefore welcome, 
and even though Longer, with ^ hiS' &ith, n-as at the same 
time a very sensible man,* and firmly muntoined that one 
should not let the feelmgs prevail, shoim not let oneself be led 
astray into mysticism, I could not have managed to-occugy 
myself with the New Testament without feeling and enthusiasm. 

In such conversations wo spent much time, and he grew 
so fond of me os an honest and well-prepared prq^lyte, that 
he did -lot scruple to sacrifice to me of4hc hours destined 
for his fair one, and even to run the rUk^of being betrayed and 
looked upon unfavourably by his patron, like Behrisch. 1 re¬ 
turned bus affection in the hiost grateful manner; and if what 
he did for me would have bci'n of value at any time, I could 
not but regard it, in my present condition, as worthy of the 
hipest honoxir. 

But as when the concert of our souls is most spiritually 
attuned, the rude shrieking tones of the world usually break in 
most violently and boisterously, and the contrast wlfich has 
gone on exercising a secret control affects us so much the mOre 
sensibly when it comes forward all at once; thus was I not to- 
be dismissed from the peiipatetic ^bool of my Langer without 
having first witnessed an event, strange at least for Leipzig, 
namely, a tumult which the students excited, and that on the 
followug pretence. Some young people had quarrelled with 
the city soldiers, and the affiiir h.id not ^ne off* without vio¬ 
lence. Many of the students combined tt^e^T to revenge 
the injuries inflicted. The soldiers resisted stubbornly, and 
tho advantage was not on tlie side of the very discontented 
academical citizens. It was now said that respectable persons 
liod commended and rewarded the conqumors for their Anliant 
resistance, And by this, the youthful feeling of hcoKnir aud re¬ 
venge was mightily excifed. It wts pubKcly sold that on the 
next evening winifows would be broken in, and some iiiends 
who brought me word fiiat t^ was actually taking place, were 
obliged to carry me there, for youth and the multitude aro 
always attracted by dmi^ and tun ^lt. There really began 
a strange spectade. Urn otherwise Ip^street was Imed coi 
one side with men who, quite quievmfiiout noise or move¬ 
ment, wcre.waiting to see what would happen. About a dozm 
young follows were walking «ngly up a^ down the emjdj 
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sdo^walk, with the greatest apparent composure, but os soon 
M they came opposite the nuurked house, tJimy threw stones at 
the windows as they passed by, and this repeatedly as they rc> 
tamed backwai'ds. oitd forwards, as long os the pones would 
TatUe. Just os quietly as this was done, oil at lust dispersed, 
and the adUir had no further consequences. 

With such a ringing echo of uniTersity exploits, 1 left Leip- 
rig in the September of 1768, in u comfortable hired coa(^, 
and in the company of some respectable persons of my acquaint¬ 
ance. In tbc uei^hbc^lbood of Anerstadt I thought of that 
previous accident; but I could not forebode that whibh numv 
years afterwards would threaten pic from thcnco w>th still 
greater danger; just as little os in Gotha, where wc had thu 
castlo shown to us, I could think in the great ball adorned with 
stucco figures, that so much favoxur and affection would befall 
me on very spot. 

The nearer I approached my native dty, the more I recalled 
to mys^ doubtingly the circumstances, prospects, and hopes 
^th wliich I had left home, and it was a very disheartening 
feeing tliat I now returned, os it were, like one sliipwreckcX 
Yet since I bad not very much with whiob to reproach myself^ 
I contrived to compose myself tolerably well; however, the 
welcome was not without emotion. The great vivacity of my 
nature, excited and heightened by sickness, caused an impos- 
aioned scene. - I mig^t have lookra worse tiion 1 myself knew, 
^ce for a long time 1 hod not consulted a looking-glass; and 
who does not ^come used to himself? Enough, they silently 
resolved to communicate many things to me only by d^recs, 
and belbre all things to let me have some repose b^ bodily 
ami mental. 

Mv sister immediately, associated herself with^ me, and as 
jttevmnsly, from her lettqjs, so I could now moze in detail 
and accurately understand the circumstances and situation of 
the &mily.* My fiithcr bad, after my departure, omcentzated 
oU his didactic taste upon my sister, and in a house completely 
shut uPi rendered secure ^ peace, and even (deared of lodgers, 
he had out off from her/t^st evc^ means of looking about 
a^ reoreatizw herself abroad. She had W tains to. pursue 
and work at iWch, Italian, and Ektglud^ hesides which he 
oampelled her to practise a groat past oC^Ihe day on the hsrp- 
sidbi^. Her writing also eould not be noglecUd, and 1 had 
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ftlxeady remarked had directed her correspoudeiice with 

me, aad had let his doctrines come to me thro^h her pen. 
hfy sister was and still continued to be an undefinable being;, 
the most singular mixture strength and weakness, of stub* 
bonmess ana pliability, which quahties operated now united, 
now isolated by will and inclinatioii. Thus she had, in a man¬ 
ner which scorned to me fearfUli turned the hardness of her 
character against her father, whom she did not foigive for hav¬ 
ing hindered or embittered to her so many innocent joys for 
these thrf.e years, and of his good and excellent qualities she 
would iiot acknowledge even one. Sb^lid all t&t he com¬ 
manded and arranged, but in the most unamiablc maimer in 
the M'orld. She did it in the established routine, but nothing 
more and nothing less. From love or a desire to please she 
accommodated herself to nothing> so that this was one of the 
first things oliout which my mother complained in a private 
conversation with me. But since love was as essential to my 



without her intending it, har} likewise to contrive all sorts of 
things to be pleasing and consolatofv to me. She was inven¬ 
tive in cheering me up. mid even oeveloped some germs of 
comical humour which i had never known in her, and which 
became her very well. There soon arose between us a coterie- 
language, by which yre could con\ ci'se before all people without 
their understanding us, and she often used this gib^rish with 
gri^t pertness in the presence of our parents. 

My &thcr was personally in tolerable comfort. He was in 
good health, spent a gient part of the day in the instruction of 
my sister, wrote at the desenption of his travels, and was longer 
in tuning hi^lute than in playing on it. He ecmceuled at the 
same time, as well as he at finding instead 

of a stout active sou, who ought now to take his degnH' and 
run through the prescribed course oflife, an invalid who seemed 
to sufier still more in soul Hban in body. He did not conceal 
his wish that they would be expeditmus with my cure ^ but 
one Avas forced to be specially on oa« guard in his presence 
'against hypochondriacal expr^sioas, lAcause he could then be* 
come passionate and bittef. 

My mMher, by natue very lively and chcerlhl, spent under 
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these circumstances very tedious da 3 ' 6 . Her little housekeop* 
ing was soon provided for. The mind of tlie good lady, intcr- 
ntdly ne>*er unoccupied, wished to find an interest in something, 
and tliat which was nearest at }iand was religion, which she 
embraced the more fondly as her most euiincnt female friends 
were cultivated and hearty worshippers of God. At the head 
ef these stood Fzaulein von Klcttenberg. She is the same 
person from whose conversations and letters arose the “ Con¬ 
fessions of a Beautiful Souh” which arc found inserted in 
*' tV'ilhelni Mcistcr.” She was slenderly formed, of tlie middle 
sise; a bedHy natus^ demeanouf had been mode still more 
plegsing by the manners of the world and the court. Her very 
neat attire reminded of the dr^s of the Hemhutt lodiCs. 
Her serenity ond peace of mind never left her. She looked 
upon hci' sickness as a nocessaty element of her transient 
earthly existence; she suffered with the greatest patience, and, 
in painless intervals, was lively nud talkative. Her favourite, 
nay, indeed, perhaps her only conversation, was on the moral 
experiences which a Tnan who observes himself can form in 
himself; to which was added the religious views which, in a 
very graceful moaner, nay, with genius, came under her con- 
sidmtion as natural and ^upcmatnial. It scaicely needs more 
to recall back to tlie friends of such representatiouB, that com¬ 
plete delineation composed .from the very depths of her soul. 
Owing to the very pec^ar course which she taken fi-om her 
youth upwards, ^^distinguished rank in which she had been 
bom and educated, and liveliness and originality of her 
mind, she did not agree very well with the other ladies who had 
setoutonthesameroadtosalratioa. Frau Griesbach, the diicf 
of them, seemed too severe, too dry, too learned; she knew, 
thought, comprehended more than tiie others, who contented 
then^ves with the developn^t of their feeling;, and sho was 
therefore burdensome to {h^ because every one neith^ could 
nor would carry with her so great an apparatus on the road to 
bliss. But for this rca^n the most of were indeed some- 
what monotonous, sin^ they confined themsdves to a certain 
terminology which mi^t well have been compared to that of 
the later sentimentaliais. Fjaolein von Slettenberg led her 
way between both extpbmes, and seemed, witii some self-com- 

reflMtion in.the image of Count Zin- 
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birth and more distinguished rank. Now she foimd in me what 
she needed, a lircly young creating, stririns after an unknown 
happiness, who, although he could not think himself an extra* 
ormtmry sinner, yet found himself in no comfortable condition, 
and was perfectly healthy neither in body nor soul. She was 
delighted with what nature had given me, as well as with 
much which I had gained for myself. And zf she conceded fb 
me many advantages, this was by no means humiliating to her: 
for, in me first pmcc, she never thought of emulating one of 
the male ‘ jz, and secondly,'she bclievcfj thatjn regard to reli¬ 
gious culture she was very much in ad\'(thce of me. My dis¬ 
quiet. my impatience, my striving, my seeking, investigating, 
musing, and wavering, shc*intcrprctcd in her own way, aim 
did not conceal &um me her conviction, hut assured me in plain 
terms that all this proceeded from my having no reconciled God. 
Now I had believed from my youui upwards that I stood on 
very good terms with my God, nay, I even fancied to myself, 
accor^g to various experiences, that He might even be in 
arrears to me ; and I was daring enough to think thair I had 
something to forgive Him. This presumption was grounded on 
my infinite good-will, to which, as it seemed to me, He should 
have gi^'en ^tter assistance. It xnuy be imagined bow often 
1 and my female friend fell into disputes on this subject, which, 
however, always terminated in the fiiundliest way, and often, 
like my conversations witli the old rcutor, with the remark: 
“ that I was a foolish fellow, for whom mdhy allowmicts must 
be made.” 

I was mudi troubled with the tumour in my neck, as the 
pliysician and surgeon wished fii-st tc- disperse this cxcrcsceuce, 
afterwards, as they said, to draw it to a head, and at lost 
thought good to open it; so for a long time I had to suffer 
more from inconvenience than pain, al&ough to'aards the end 
of the cure, the contm-ual touching with lunar canstio and otiier 
corrosive substances could not hut give me very disagreeable 
prospects for every fresh day. The physician and suj’gcon 
both belonged to Pious Separatists, although both were of 
highly difl&ent natural chara^rs. ^e surgeon, a slender, 
well-built man, of easy and skilftil iwd, was uzifortunatcly 
somewhat hectic, hut endured his.eolation with truly Chris¬ 
tian patience, and did not suffer hia disease to peiplex him in 
his profowion. The physician was an inexplicable, aly-look- 

V 2 
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in^, friendlj-speaking, and, moreover, abstruse Tn;>n, who had 
gamed himself quite a peculiar confidence in the pious circle. 
Active and attentive, he vas consoling to the sick; but, more 
than by all this, he extended hie practice Iw the gift of show* 
ing in the background some mj’sterious medicines prepared by 
himself, of which no one could speak, since, with us, the phy¬ 
sicians were strictly prohibited iirom making up their onm pre¬ 
scriptions. With certain powders, which may nave been some 
kind of digestive, he was not so reserved; but that powerful 
salt, which^could be applied in the greatest danger, w'os 
only mentioned amoi^ believers, although no one hod yet seen 
it or traced its effects. To excite and strengthen our fuith in 
the possibility of such on universal remet^, the physiciaii, 
wherever he found any susceptibility, had recommended cer¬ 
tain chemico-alchemicm books to his patients, and given them 
to understand that by one’s own study of them, one could well 
attain this treasure for oneself; which was the more neces¬ 
sary, os the mode of its preparation, both for physical and 
especially for moral reasons, c^d not be well communicated; 
nay, that in order to comprehend, produce and use this great 
work, one must know the secrets nature in ommexion, since it 
was not a particular but an universal remedy, and could indeed 
bo produced under different forms and ^pes. My ftiend had 
listened to these enticing words. The health of the body was too 
nearly allied to the health of the spul; and could a greater 
benefit, a greater meicy be shown towards others, than by appro¬ 
priating to oneself a remedy by which so many sufferings could 
TO assuaged, Somalia danger averted? She had already secretly 
Studied Welling’s Opvt riutgo-cabaluticumy for which, however, 
as the author himself immediately darkens and removes the 
light he imparts, she was looking about for a fiiend who, in this 
alternation of glare and gloom, might bear her company. It 
needed small incitement Co inoculate me also with this disease. 
I procured the work, which, like all writings of this kin^ 
eould trace its pedigree in a direct b'nft up to Noo-Platonic 
stdiocd. chief labour iu this book was most aocurately to 
notice the «urk hints br which tbo autbar re^ from one pas¬ 
sage to another, and tlr's promises to reveal what he conc^s; 
and to markdown on tr[e margin the numberof the pi^ where 
stioh passttm as shotu enlatn each other utere to found. 
But evea ms die bode still remained darii and unintelligilde 
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enough; except that one at Inst studied oneself into a cer> 
tain tenninology, Und, by using it according to one's own &ncy’, 
believed that one was at any rate saying, if not understanding, 
something. The bcfore*mcnmoned wotk mokes very honourable 
mention of its predecessors, and we were incited to investigate 
those original sources themselves. Wo turned to the works of 
Theophrastus, Paracelsus and Bosilius Valentinus; os well^ 
to those of Hcimont, Starkey, and others whose doctrines and 
directions, resting more or less on nature and imagination, we 
endeavoored to see into and follow oyt. I. was dhrticularly 
pleased with the Aurea Catena HotmiH, in wmch nature, 
though perhaps in fantastical fashion, is represented in a beau¬ 
tiful combination; and thu^sometimes by ourselves, sometimes 
together, we employed much time on tlicsc singularities, and 
spent the evenings of a long u'inter, during which 1 was com¬ 
pelled to keep my chamber, very agreeably, since we three, 
my mother twing included, were more delighted with these 
secrets than we could have bi'cn at their elucidation. 

In the meantime a very .xwere trial was preparing ibr me; 
for a disturbed, and one might even say, for certain moments, 
destroyed digestion, excited such symptoms that, in great tri¬ 
bulation, 1 thought I should lose my life, and none of the 
remedies applied would produce any further effect. In this 
last extremi^, my distressed mother constrained the embar¬ 
rassed physician with the greotost vehemence to come out 
with his universal medicine; aftoi a long refusal, ho hastened 
home at the dead of night, end letumed with a little glass of 
crystallized dry salt, which was dissolved in water, and swal¬ 
lowed by the patient It had a decidedly alkaline tostc. The 
salt was scarcely taken thiiw situation appeared relieved, 
and from that moment the disease took a turn which, by 
degrees, led to my recovery. 1 cannot say bow fitr this 
strengthened and enhanced our fltith in. our physirisn. 





to purchase herself a little air-fonuuK, alembics (uid retorts of* 
moderate size; and, in acoordanoe i4th the hints of Welb'ng, 
and the significant ugns of our pnlsieian andvinaster, ope¬ 
rated principally oh inm, in which most healing powen 
were said to be ooneoaled, if one only knew how to open si. 
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And os the yolatilc salt 'which must be produced made a great 
figure in all the 'writings with which we were acquainted, so, 
^or these operations, al^lies also were required, which, while 
they flowed away into the air, were to.umte with theie super- 
terrestrial thkgs, and at last produce per >e, a mysterious and 
excellent neutral salt. 

••Scarcely was I in some measure recovered, and, favoured 
by the change in the season, able once more to occupy mj old 
gahlc-chamber, than I also began to piwide myself with a 
Uttle appdiptOs. , A spaall air-fiirnacc with a sand-bath was 
prepared, and I Tery^)on learned to change the glass alem¬ 
bics, with a piece of binning match-cord, into vessels in which 
the different mixtures were to be evaporated. Now were 
the strange ingredients of the^ macrocosm and microcosm 
handled in nn odd, mysterious* manner, and before all I at¬ 
tempted to produce neutral salts in an unbeard-of way. But 
what busica me most, for a long time, was the so-cnllcd 
laqtior Silicttm (flint-juice), which is mode by melting down 
pure quartz-flint with a proper proportion of alkali, whence 
rosults a transparent glass, which melts away on exposure to 
the air. and exhibits a beautiful clear fluidity. Whoever 
has once prepared this biiruclf, and seen it with his own eyes, 
will not blame those who believe in a maiden earfli, and in 
tlio possibility of producing furtheu effects upon it by means 
of it. I had acquired a peculiar dexterity in preparing this 
Liquor Siltettm ; thcT fine white flints whi(^ arc found in the 
Maine fbrnished a perfect material for it; and I was not 'n'ont- 
ing in the other requisites, nor in diligence. But I became 
weary at lost, because I could not but remark fliat the flinty 
substance -was by no means so closely combined -with tho salt 
as I had philosophically imagined ; for it very easily separated 
itself again, and tliis most beautiful minend fluidity, which, 
to my greatest astonishmcftit, had sometimes appeared in the 
form of an animal jelly, always deposited a powder, which Z 
was fbreed to pronounce the finest flint dust, but which gave 
not the least sign of anything productave/in its nature, from 
which one conld' have h iped to see fliis maiden earth pass 
into the maternal state, tt 

Strange and unconnstted as these operations were, I yet 
learned many things mm them. I pud strict'attention to 
•U the mTstaUixations tl)at might ooonr, becanie acquainted 
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With t)ie external forms of many natural things, and iuaamuch 
08 I well knew that in modem times chemical subjects were 
treated more methodically, I wished to get a general con¬ 
ception of them, althoug]^ as a half-adept, 1 had very 
little respect for the apothecaries and all those w'ho operated 
with common fire. Ilmvever, the chemical Compendium of 
Boerhoave attracted me powerfully, and led me on to r^d 
several of his writings, in which (since, moreover, my tedious 
illncsB hod inclined me towards metlical subjects,) I found 
an ind'i .cment to study also the AphorUms of this excellent 
man, wliioh I w'as glad to stamp upob,my‘mind^and in my 
memory. 

Another employment, ^mewhat more human, and by ihr 
more useful for my cultivation at the moment, was reading 
through the letters which I had written home from Leipzig. 
Nothing reveals more with respect to om-sclves, than when 
we again see before us that which has proceeded from us years 
before, so that we can now coiisidor ourselves os on object of 
contemplation. Only, in truth, I was then too young, and the 
epoch which was represented by diose papers was still too 
near. As in our younger years we do not in general easily 
cost off a certaiu self-« umpluc^t conceit, diis especially 
shows itself in despising what we have been but a little time 
before; for while, indc^ we perceive, os we advance from 

that those things wliicli we regal'd as good ^d 
ourselves and otbeis do not stand their ground, 
we think we can best extricate '.»urBclvcs from ^emma 


step to step, 
excellent m 


by ourselves throwing away wbat we cannot pi'eserve. So 
it ivas with me also. For as in Leipzig I had gradually 
learned to set little value on my childish labours, so now my 
academical course seemed to me likewise of birudl account. 


and I did qpt understand that for this very retis^in it must be 
of great value to me, as it clcvat^ me to a higher di.'srce of 
observation and insight. My frmer had cai'cfuUy (xTl. ctod 
and sewed together my letters to him, as well as those to my 
sister; nay, he had even corrected them with attention, and 
improved the mistakes both in writing and in grammar. 

What first struck me in these j^fers was their exterior; 
I was shocked at an incredible carelel^ss in the handwriting, 
which extended'from,October, 1765,» the middle of the fol¬ 
lowup January. Bat, in the raid^ m March, there appeared 
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all at once a quite compresaed, orderly liaad, such os I used 
toimtrlj to employ lb writmg for a prize. My astonishment 
at this resolyed it^lf into grmritude towards the good Gellert, 
who, as I now well remembered, jrhenepr we himded in our 
essays to him, represented to us, in his nearty tone of voice, 
that it was our sacred du^ to practise our hand as much, 
mure than our style. He repeated this as often as any 
scrawled, careless wriring came into his sight; on which ocoa- 
sion he often said that lie would much like to make a good 
hand of hi& pupils the j>rincipal end in his instructions ; the 
more so as he had often remarked that a good hand led the 
way to a good style. 

I could further notice that the Fmnch and English passages 
in my letters, although not free from blunders, were never' 
thelcss written with fiicility and freedom. These languages 
I had likewise continued to practise in my correspondence 
wiUi George Schlosscr, who was stiU at Treptow. and I had 
remained in constant communicatioD with him, by which I 
wus instructed in many .secular affiiirs (for tilings did not 
always turn out with him quite as bo bad hoped), and acquired 
an ever increasing con6dcuce iu his earnest, noble way of 
thinking. « 

Anouer consideration wUch could not escape me in read¬ 
ing through these btters, was that my good mthcr, with the 
best intentions, had done me a special mischief, aud hod led 
me into that odd wt^ of life into which I had fallen at last. 
He hod, namely, repeatedly warned me against card-placing; 
but fkau Hofrath ^hme, os long as she lived, cemtrived to 
persuade me, after her own fii^ion, by declaring that mv 
fiuher*s warnings were only against the abuse. Now as I 
likewise saw the advantaged of it in socie^, I easily suffered 
myself to be led by her. I had indeed the sense qf play, but 
not'the spirit of play; I learned all games easily and r^ 
but I could nevCT keep up the proper attention fbr a wh 
ei^ng. Therefore, when I began very well, I invariably 
fiulod at the end. and made myself and others lose; through 
which I went off, alwayMut of humour, either to the supp^* 
talde or out of the colony. Bcarcdly was Madame B6h7ne 
dead, who, moreov^, ud no longer kept me in practice 
.during her tedious illnfss, myiath^'s doctrine gained 
torn ; I at drat excused mya^ from tlm dard-tablcs, and as 
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they now did not know what else to do with me, £ became 
even more of a burden to myself than to others, and declined 
the inntations, which then liecame more rare, and at last 
ceased altogether. Play, which is much to be recommended 
to young people, especially to those who bare a practical 
sense, and wish to look about in the world for themeelres, 
could ne\’er, indeed, become a passion with me; for I never 
got further, though I might play as long as I would. Had 
any one given me a gcnei^ view of the subject, ond made me 
observ.; how here certain signs and^morc^ or lest of chance 
form a kind of material on which jt^dgment ^d activity 
can exercise themselves—had any one mode me see several 
games at once, I might sooner have become reconciled. With 
all this, at the time of which I am now speaking, I Imd come 
to the conviction, firom the above considemtions, that one 
should not avoid social games, but should rather strive after a 
certain dexterity in them. Time is infinitely long, and each 
day is a vessel into which n great deal may lie poured, if one 
will actually fill it up. • 

Thus variously was I occupied in* my solitude; the more 
so, os the departed spirits of the different tastes to which 
I had from time to time devoted mayself, had an opportunity 
to reappear. I thus w<-at again to ^wing; and as I always 
wished to labour directly from nature, or rather from reality, 
I made a picture of my chambe*', with its fumitum, and tM 

r irsons who were in it; and whi-n this *no more amused me, 
represented all sorts of town.tiiles. which weru told at the 
time, and in which interest was taken. All this was nut 
without charaotcr and a certain taste, but unfortunately the 
figures lacked proportion and the proper vigour, besides whicli 
the execution was extremely mis^. My &mer. who continued 
to take pl^iBure in these things, wished to have them more 
distinct; Everything must be finislied and properly completed. 
He therefore had uem mounted and surrounded with ruled 
lines; nay, the painter Moigenstem, his domestic artist—^the 
same who afterwards made himself known, end indeed famous, 
by his churdk-views—had to insert ^e peTSpoctive lines of the 
rooms and chambers, which then, immra, stood in pretty harsh 
contrast with those clondy-locddng %giu*es. In ^is manner 
he thought constantly to oompel me V greater accuracy, and, 
to please him, 1 drew vftrioui ol)ject8 of still lifo, in whi^ 
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since the originals stood as patterns before me, I could work xUh 
more distinctness and precision. At last I took it into my nc^ 
to etch once more. 1 hod composed a tolerably interesting 
landscape, and felt myself very happy when I could look out 
for the old receipts ^Tcn me by St^, and could, at my work, 
«>n11 to mind those pleasant times. 1 soon bit the plate and 
had a proof taken. Unluckily the composition was without 
light and shade, and I now tormented myself to bring in 
both i but as it was not quite clear to me what was really 
the essential point, I could not finish. Up to this time 1 
had been qhite weU^*ailer my own fashion; but now a 
disease attained me which had never troubled me before. 
My throat, namely, hod become completely sore, and particU' 
larly what is called the uvula very much in&omed; I could only 
swallow with great pain, and the physicians did not know what 
to malee of it. They tormented me with gargles and hair- 
pencils, but could not free me fr-om my misery. At last it 
struck me that I had not been carefril enough in the biting 
of stiy plates, and that by often and passionately repeating it, 
I h^d contracted this disease, and had always revived and in- 
ereosed it. To the physicians this cause was plausible and very 
soon certain on my leaving my etching and biting, and that so 
much the more readily as the attempt bad by no means turned 
out well, and I had more reason to conceal uan to cxliibit my 
labours; for which I consoled myself the more easily, fts I 
very soon saw myso^ free from the troublesome dUeaac. 
Upon this I could not refrain from the reflection that my simi¬ 
lar occupations at Leipzig might have ^atly contributed to 
those di^ases frrom which 1 had suffered so much. It is, in- 
.^deed, a tedious, and withal a melancholy business to take too 
much care of ourselves, and of what injmes and benefits us; 
bat there is no question but that with the wonderfiil idiosyn- 
ctasy of human nature on the one side, and the infini te variety 
in the mode of life and pleasure on the other, it is a wemdsr that 
the human race has not worn itself out long ago. Human nature 
apmears to possess a peculiar kind of tou^mess mid inany- 
s^dednees, since it subdues everything whiem a|^fi|paoheB' it, or 
which it takes into itsclL^d if it oaimot as^uate, at least 
makes it indifferent. Irfacase of any great excess, indeed, it 
must yield to the elemqits in ^ite <h aU reristanoe, as the 
many diseases and the edteU of brandy oonvinoe 
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U8. Could ve, witliout bcdng morbidly anxious, keep irntch 
over ourselves as to wbat op^tes &Toiirabl^ or un&vourably 
upon us in our complicated civil and social life, and would we 
leave off what is actually pleasant to us as an enjoyment, for 
the sake of the evil consequences, we should thus know how 
to remove with ease many an inconvenience which, with a 
constitution otherwise sound, often troubles us more than^en 
a disease. Unfortunately, it is in dietetics as in morals; 
we conrot sec into a feult tDl we have got rid of it; by 
whi<d' notliing is gained, for the i^xt fqult is Vot like the 
preceding one, and therefore cahnot ‘be rccogm*8cd under the 
same form. 

In rcnrling through those letters which had been written 
from l^eipzig to my sister, thi** remark, among others, could 
not escape me,—that from the very beginning of my academical 
course, 1 had esteemed myself very clever and wise, since, as 
soon as I hod learned anything, I put myself in the place of the 
professor, and so became d'Uactic on the spot. I was amused 
to see how I hod immediately applied to my sister whatever 
Oellert had imparted or advis^ in his lectures, without seeing 
that both in life and in hooks, a Uiii^ may be proper for a young 
man without being suitable for« yoim^ l^y; and we both 
tf^ther made mem' over these mimicncs. The poems also 
which I had composed in Lciprig were already too poor for 
me; and they seemed to me cold, dry, and in respect to that 
which was meant to express thi- ^tnte ^f the human heart or 
mind, too superficial. Tliis induced me, now ihat I was to 
leave my father's house once more,and go to a second univer¬ 
sity, again to decree a great high auto dafi against my labours. 
Severm commenced pays, some of w’hich had reached the 
third or tho fourth act, w^e others had only the plot fully 
made oub t<^ther with many other poems, letters, and 
papers, were given over to thesfire, and scarcely nwthing 
was spared exc^t the manuscript by Briuisch, Die Laune de$ 
VerUebim and Die Mitsehuidiffeny which last I constantly went 
on improving with peculiar a&ctlon, and, as the piece was 
already compete, I again iriirked Aver the plot, to make it 
more bustling and intelligible. lJ 
of his 3futtta,Nhad set up an unatt^ 
in which a drama diould be devi 
me of greater concern than td enter 
and his views. 


ing, in the first two aeta 
ible model of the way 
id, and nothing was to 
(roughly into ^ mind 
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The recital of whaterer moyed, excited, and occupied me 
at this time, is already circumstantial enough; but I must 
Acverthelcss again recur to that interest wi& which super- 
sensuous things had inspired me, of which I, once for all, so 
fiur as might be possible, undertook to form BO|ne notion. 

I experienced a great influence from an important work 
tbabfell into my hands; it was Arnold's Uitiory of the Church 
and of Hereiice. This man is not merely a reflective histo¬ 
rian, but at the same time pious and feeling. His sentiments 
chimed in ^ery wqU wi|h mine, and what particularly de¬ 
lighted me in his work that I received a more favoui%ble 
notion of man^ heretics, who had been hitherto represented to 
me as mad or impious. The nnrit of contradiction and tho love 
of paradoxes sticlc fast in us 1 diligently studied tho differ¬ 
ent opinions, and as I had often enough heard it said that 
every man has his own religion at last, so notliing seemed 
more natural to me than that I should form mine too, and this 
1 did with much satisfiiction. The Neo-Platonism lay at the 
foundatiem; the bcrmetical, the mystical, tlie cabalistic, also 
contributed their shore, and thus I built for myself a world 
that looked strange enough. 

I could well represent to myself a Godhead which has gone 
(m producing itself from all eternity: but as production can¬ 
not be conceived without multipbcity, so it must of neccs- 
si^ have immediately appeared to itself as a Second, which we 
recognise under the dame of the Son; now these two must 
continue the act of producing, and again appear to themselves 
in a Third, which ^vos just as substanti^ living, and eternal as 
the Whole. With these, however, the cirdeof me Godhead was 
complete,-and it would not have been possible for them to pro¬ 
duce another perfectly equal to them. But since, however, the 
work of production always proceeded, they created a fourth, 
which already fostered in hixisclf a contradiction, inasmuch as 
it was, like them, unlimited, and yet at the time was to 
be cemtained in them and bounds by tbmn. Now this was 
Lucifer, to whom the whole power of creation was committed 
from tiiis time, tad from whom aB other ^ings were to pro¬ 
ceed. He immediately diplayed his infinite octivi^ by creat¬ 
ing the wht^ body of onwls; all, again, after bis own likeness, 
wuimited, but oontainedTn Um and bounded by him. Sur- 
voundod by tadi r glorf', he forgot bis higher origin, oad 
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believed that he could find hhimelf in hinuelf, and from this 
first inpiratitude sprang all that does not seem to us in accord¬ 
ance with the will and purposes of the Godhead. Now the 
more he concentrated hii^lf within himself, the more painfiil 
must it have become to him, as well as to all the spirits whose 
sweet uprising to ^cir origin he had embittered. And so that 
happened which is intimated to us under the form of thBrall 
of the Angels. One part of them concentrated itself with Lu¬ 
cifer, tbu other turned itself again to its origin. From this 
concr.itmtion of the whole creation,, for it had j[&oceeded out 
of Lucifer, and was forced to follow*him, sprang all that we 
perceive under the form of matter, which we figure to ourselves 
08 heavy, solid, and dark, but which, since it is descended, if 
not even immediately, yet by filiation, (com the Divine Being, 
is just as unlimited, powerful, and eternal as its sire and grand- 
sire. Since DOW the whole mischief, if we may call it tso, 
merely arose through the one-sided direction of Lucifer, the 
better half was indeed wanting to this creation; for it pos¬ 
sessed all that is gained by concentration, while it lacked all 
that con be effected by expansion alone; and so the y^iole 
creation could have destroyed itself by everlasting concentra¬ 
tion, could have annihilated itself with its fkther Lucifer, and 
have lost all its claims to an equal eternity with the Godhead. 
This coudition the Elohim contemplated ror a time, and they 
had their choice, to wait for those .^ons, in which the field 
would again have become clear, and spfice would be left them 
for a new creatiou; or, if they would, to seize upon that which 
existed already, and supply me want, according to their own 
eternity. Now they chose the latter, and by ^ir mere will 
supplira in an instant the whole want which the consequence 
of Lucifer’s undertaking drew after it. They gave to the 
Eternal Being the feculty of expanding itself, of moving itself 
towards them; the pecmiai pulse of life was again rcstmyd, 
and Lucifer himself could not avoid its effects. This is the 
epoch when that appeared which we know as light, and when 
that began wUoh we are aoeustomed to designate the word 
creation. Greatly now as , this muliulied itself by progressiye 
degrees, throu^ the oontinually inking vital power of the. 
Elohim, still a being was wanting ww might be tmle to restore 
the original connexion with the Gooiead; and thus man woe 
product who in all things was tope similar, yea, equal 
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the (Godhead; but iberebj,' in effect found himself once nioi’e 
in the situatiMi of Lucifer, that of being at once uiiliiuitod imd 
, bounded; and, since this contradiction was to manifest itself in 
him through all the categories of existence, and a perfect con* 
adousness, os well as a decided will, was to accompuiy his 
▼arious conditions, it was to be foreseen that he must be at 
therwune time the most perfect and the most imperfect, the 
most happy and the most unhappy creature. It was not long 
before he, too, completely play^ the part of Lucifer. True 
ingratitude is the,separation from tlio bcncfiictor, and thus 
that &11 was manifest for the second time, although tlic-whole 
creation is nothing and was nothing but a foiling from and 
retumii^ to the oiiginal. •• 

One easily sees how the Redemption is not onl^ decreed 
from eternity, but is considered as eternally ncccssaiy', nay, 
that it must erer renew itself through the whole time of gene¬ 
ration* and existence. In this view of tho subject, uothiug is 
more natural than for the Divinity himself to t^e the form of 
man, which hod already prepared itself as a veil, and to share 
his.&te for a short iiroe, in order, by this assimilation, to 
enhance his joys and alleviate his sorrows. The history of all 
religions and philosophies teaches us that this great trutli. iudis- 
pensable for man, hu been handed doivn by different uations, 
in different times, in various ways, and oven in strange fables 
and images, in accordance wi& their limited knowledge; 
enough, if it only be nckuowlcdged that wc find ourselves in 
a condition which, even if it seems to drag' us down and oppress 
ns, yet gives us opportunity, nay, even mokes it our duty, to 
nuse ourselves up, and to fulfil the purposes of the Godhead 
in tills manner, tiiat while we are compelled on the one hand 
to ocmcentrate ourselves (ww su we, on the other 

hand, do not omit to expi^ ourselves (uns su vnts4bitigetC) in 
regular pulsation.f 

- * •** Du Werdeik,*' the state of becoadag, u dutfogiriahed from that of 
befog* The word, which ia moat usefol to the Germaaa, cut never be rea- 
dared properly in Engliah.—7Vm. 

t If we cow make oae of awe aoch verba u inaeU'' and " unself,*' 
•s iboold more acenmtdj reisW this ptauge.—TVsns, 
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The heart is often affected^ moreover, to the advantage of 
different, but especially of social and refined virtijes, and the 
more ^Amdcr sentiments are excited anil unfolded jn it» Mwy 
touches, in particular, will impress fnemselves* which give 
tho young reader an insight into the more hidden comer 
of the human heart and its passions--^ Icnowledge which is 
more worth than all Latin and Gi*eek, and of which Ond was 
a very excellent master.' But yet it is not on tliU account 
that classic poets* and therefore Ovid, are placed in the 
hands of youth. We have fir)m the kind Creator a variety of 
mental powers, to which we must not neglect giving thoir 
proper cultum in our earliest years, and which cminot be 
cultivated either by logic or metaphysics, Latin or Greek. 
We have an imagination, before which, since it should not 
seize upon the vciy first conceptfons that chance* to present 
themselves, we ought io place tho fittest and most beautiful 
images, and thus accustom and practise the mind to rccc^nise 
and love the beautiful evcry'wheit, and in nature it*«el£, under 
its determined, true, and also ii: its fiifbr fbatur^s. A great 
quantity of conceptions and general knowledge is necessary 
to us, as well for the sciences os for dmly life, which can be 
learned out of no compendiu<u. Our feelings, afiections, and 
j^iassions should be advwtagcously developed and purified/’ 
This important passage, which is found in the Uhiversat 
German L^brary^ was not the only one of its kind. Similar 
principles and similar views manimsted themselves in voopy 
directions. They made upon us lively youths a very great 
impression, which had the more demded effect, as it was 
strengthened besides by Wieland's example; for the works 
of his secemd brilliant period clearly showed that he had 
formed himself acoor^Bng to such maxima. And what more 
could we desire? Philosophy, witllifs abstruse questions, 
was set aside^the classio languages, ue acquisition of which 
is accompanied by so much dodgery Jone saw ihmst into the 
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l)ack^UQd->-the compendiuma, About the sufficiency of which 
Handel iiod already whispered a doubtful word into the car, 
came more and more into suspicion. We were directed to 
the coutemplation of an actire hie, which wc were so iond of 
leading, and to the knowledge of the passions which we port!^ 
felt, paitly anticipated, iu our own bosoms, and which, if 
though they had been rebuked formerly, now appeared to us as 
something important and dignified, because they wei'C to be tho 
chief object of our studies, and the knowledge of them was ex¬ 
tolled as the most excellent means of cultivating our mental 
powers. Besides' thi|»*6uch a mode of thought wa& quite in 
accordance with my own coniiction, nay, with my poetical 
mode of treatment. I therefore, without oppositiou, otter I 
hod thwarted so many good designs, and seen so many fair 
hopes vanish, recouciled myself to my fothcr's intention of 
sending me to Strasburg, where I was promised a cbecrfiil, 
gay life, while 1 should prosocutc my studies, and at lost teke 
my degree. 

In sprii^ I felt my health, but still more my youthful 
spirits, again restored, and once more longed to be out of my 
fiithcr's house, though with reasous fur different from those on 
the first time. The prettj^ chambers and spots where I hod 
suffered so much bad become disagreeable to me, and with 
my &thcr himself there could be no pleasant relation. I 
could not quite pardon him for having manifested more impa¬ 
tience than was reastnable at the Telapsc of my disease, and 
at my tedious recovery; nay, for having, instead of comfort¬ 
ing me by forbearance, frequently expres^ himself in a cruel 
maimer, about that which lay in no man’s hand, as if it dc- 
nded. only on the will. And he, too, was in various ways 
art and offended by me. 
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a standard to the objects that occu^which 
most part, lose by the comporisem. '‘t^Ihad 
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residcoce for himself and his family, nothing could be objected 
to it; in this taste, also, very many of the houses in h’^rank* 
fort were built' An open staircase ran up through the house, 
and touched upon large ante-rooms, which might very well 
have been chambers tlmmselves, as, indeed, we uways passed 
the fine season in them. But this pleasant, cheerful existence 
for n single fomily-—this communication fiom above to beiow 
—became the greatest inconvenience as soon os several parties 
occupied the house, as we had but too well experienced on 
the c,;casion of tlio French quartering, ^'or tlfht painful 
scene with the king's lieutenant wou!E^ not havl happ^ed, 
nay, my father woidd even have felt all those disi^eeable 
matters less, if, after the Leiprig fashion. Our staircase hod 
run dose along the side of the house, and a separate door had 
been given to each story. This style of building 1 onee 
praised highly for its advantages, and showed my father the 
possibility of altering his staircase also; whereupon he fell 
into an inei'edible passion, which was riie more violent os, a 
short time before, I liad f iund fault with some scrolled look¬ 
ing-glass frames, and rejected certain Chinese hangings. A- 
scene ensued, which, indeed, was again hushed up and 
smothered, but it hastened my JbmTiey to the beautifol Alsace, 
which I accom])li8he<] in the nuwly-contrived comfortable 
diligence, without delay, and in a short time. 

I alighted at the Ghost tavern, and hastened at 

once to satisfS’ my most earnest desii^ and to approach the 
minster, which hud long since been pointed uut to me by 
fellow-lravclIerB, and h^ been before my eyes for a great 
^distance. When I first perceived this Colossus riirough the 
narrow lanes, and then stood too near before it, in the truly 
confined little square, it TnnHa upon me an iiupressirm quite of 
its own kin^, which I, being unable to analyse it on the spot, 
carried with me only indis^ctly ^r this time, as I hnAily 
ascended the buildiilg, so ns not to neglect the l^utifol mo¬ 
ment of a high and wcerfuj sun, which ^ras to disclose to me 
at once toe brood, rich land. 

And now, from the platform, I saw before me the beautiful 
region in which I should for a long time live and reside: the 
handsome city, toe wide-nreading mc^m around it, thickly 
set and interwoven wim maffni 


set and intmwoven 
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lUiinc, marks its banks, islands, and aits. Nor is the leyel 
ground, strctcliing donm from the south, and watered by 
uo lUer, less adorned with varied green. Even westward, 
towards the mountains, there are many low grounds which 
- adbrd qiute as charming a view of wood and mcodow.growth, 
just as the northern and more hilly part is intersected in¬ 
numerable little brooks, which promote a rapid vegetation 
evciywhcrc. If one imagines, between these luxuriant out¬ 
stretched meads, between these joyously scattered groves, all 
land adap&d for. tillage, excellently prepared, verdant, and 
lipening, ai& the bestrood ricbest 8])ots marked by hamlets 
and thrm-houscs, and this great and immeasurable plain, pre¬ 
pared for man, like a new paradise, bounded for and near by 
mountains partlytcultivate,-partly overgrown with woods; 
one will then conceive the rapture with which I blessed my 
&te, that it had destined me, for some time, so beautiful a 
dwelling-place. 

Such a fresh glance into a new land in which we are to abide 
for a tine, has still the pcculiniit^', Iwth pleasant and fore¬ 
boding, that the whole lies before us like an unwritten tablet. 
As yet no sorrows and joys which relate to ourselves are re¬ 
corded upon it; this c^crfril, varied, animated' plain is still 
mute for ua; the eye is only fixed on the objects so far os 
they are intrinsically important, and neither affection nor pas¬ 
sion have especially to render prominent this or that spot. 
But a presentiment frf 'the future already disquiets the young 
heart, and an unsatisfied craving secretly demands that which 
is to come and may come, and wUch, at all events, whether for 
good or ill, wiU imperceptibly assume the character of the* 
spot in which we find ourselves. 

Descended fr'om the height, I still tarried awhile before the 
hoe of the venerable pile; but what I could not quite clearly 
make out, either the first or the following time, was that 1 
regarded this miracle as a monster, which must have terrified 
me, if it had not, at -the some time, appeared to me compre¬ 
hensible by its regulariw, and even pleasing in its finish. 
Yet I by no means buried myself with meditatuog on this con- 
Inidiotion, but suffered^ monument so astonishing quiatfy to 
vrork up(m.ine by its m^nce. e . . 

I tooK smaU, but Wpl-Bitaated and pleasant lodgings, on 
tLe'temmer ai^ of thH Fish-market, a &ie long atreet, where 
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the eT^lasting motion came to the aaeistanci^ of every unoe« 
eupied moment. 1 then delivered my letters of introdaction, 
and found among my patrons a merd^t who, with his &mily, 
was devoted to those pious apinions sufficiently to mo» 

although, as fiur as regarded external womhip, he had not 
separated irom the Church. He was a man of intelligence 
withal, and by no means hypocritical in his actions. *The 
company of boarders which was recommended to me, mid, 
inde^, T to it, was very agreeable and cntertaufbig^ A couple 
of old maids had long kept up this bonrding^hou^ with regu¬ 
larity and good success; th^c niigh^liave been about ten 
persons, older and younger. Of those latter, one named 
Mrtxs, a native of Lindati, is most viridly present to me. 
From his form and fiice he might have been considered one of 
the handsomest of men, if, at the same time, ho Imd not had 
something of the sloven in his whole appearance. In liho 
manner lus splendid natural talents were deformed by an in* 
credible levity, and his excdleot temper by an unbounded 
dissoluteness. He had an open, joyous face, more round than 
oval; the ozgans of the si*Qses, the eyes, nose, mouth, and 
cars, could be called rich; they showed a decided ffilness, 
without being too large. Ilie month was particularly charm¬ 
ing, from the curling and his whole pKyaic^omy had the 
peculiar expression of a rake, from the circumstance that his 

S ^ebrows met across his nose, Mhicb, in a handsumo ffice, 
ways produces a pleasant expression of sensuality. By his 
jovioiness, sincerity, and good-nature, he made himself be¬ 
loved by all. His memory was incre^ble; attention at the 
• lectures cost him nothing; hr retained all that he heard, and 
was intellectual enough to toko somo interest in everything, 
and this the more easuy, as he was studying mc-didne. ^ 
impressions •remained lively with him, and his waggery in 
repeating the lectures ana mimiAmg the professors ndcu 
went so &r, that when he had heard difPerent lectures 
in one morning, he would, at the dinner-table, interchange 
the professors with each other, paragraphwise, and often even 
more abruptly, which parti-ooloured lecture fi^uently enter¬ 
tained us, but often, too, became troublesome. 

The rest were more or less polite, weady, serious people. 
A pensioned knight of the order cf |St Louis was one of 
ditiso; but the majority were studenL all really good and 

X 8 
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wcU«dispo6ed, only they were not alloved to go beyond their 
usual olloAvance of irinc. Ihat this should not be easily done 
was the care of our president, one Doctor Salzmann. Already 
in the sixties and xuunanied, hb hod attended this dinner- 
table for many years, and maintained its good order and 
respectability. He possessed a handsome propcity, kept him¬ 
self' close and neat in his exterior, eren belonging to those 
who always go in shoes and stockmgs, and with their hat 
under their am. To put on tlic hat, was with him an extra¬ 
ordinary action. • He^'commonly carried an umbrella, wisely 
reflecting that the ^est siunmer-days often bring thunder¬ 
storms and passing showers over the country. 

With this man I talked over my design of continrting to 
study jurisprudence at Strasburg, so os to be able to take my 
degree as soon as possible. Since he mtos exactly informed of 
everything, I asked him about the lectui'cs 1 should have to 
hear, and what he generally thought of the matter. To this 
he replied, that it was not in Strosburg os in tbo German uni- 
vereitUls, where they try to educate jurists in the large and 
learned sense of the terra. Here, in confoi-mity with tlio 
«elatiou towards France, oil was really directed to the practical, 
and managed in accordan6c with the opinions of ‘the French, 
who readily stop at what is given. They ttied to impart 
to every one cer^n general principles and preliminary know¬ 
ledge, they compre^d as much as possible, and communi¬ 
cated only what was most necessary. Hereupon he made 
me acquainted with a man, in whom, os a great con¬ 

fidence wns entertained; which he very soon managed to gain 
from me also. By way of introduction, I began to speak with 
him on subjects of jiirisprudence, and he wondered not a 
little at my swaggering; for during my residence at Leipzig, 
I hod gained more of an insight into the requirites for the 
law thw I have hitherto 'xaken occasion to state in my narru • 
tive, ^ongh oU I had acquired could only be reckoned as a 

^ A.RcpeUnt ii one of a class of persons to be in the German 
vnirefsitiee, and who assist studenU ia tbw studies. They are some* 
whatunakgons to the English Tntws, but not preeuely; for the lattei 
render their aid the mtationi while the Bepetent with the 

student^ in priTate, the l^tnres he has prerioasly beard from the pro« 
fcnor. Hence Ua name, which might be rendered had^we fuiy 

correapondiiig class'of In England or Ayrica, ihdoh would joetiff 

an Eo^ish w^.—JVbfe* 
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general encyclopedical survey, and not os proper definite 
kiiou'lcdgc. University life, even if in the course of it we may 
not have to boast of our own proper industry, nevertheless 
affords endless advantage* in every kind of cultivation, be¬ 
cause vVe are always surrounded by men who either possess 
or are seeking science, so that, even if unconsciously, ore 
constantly drawing some nourishment from such an atmo¬ 
sphere. 

My ' epetent, after he hod had patience with ay rambling 
discc’ursc for some time, gave me at 4a8t to understand that I 
must first of all keep my immediate oCtject in view, which was, 
to be examined, to take my degree, and then, perchance, to 
commence practice. “ Hi order to stand the first,” said he, 
“ the subject is by no means investigated at large. It is in¬ 
quired how and when a law arose, and what gave the internal 
or external occasion for it; thci-e is no inquiry as to how it 
has been altered by time and custom, or how for it has perhaps 
been perverted by false interpretation or the perverted usage of 
the courts. It is in such investigations that learned fiien quite 
peculioi'ly spend their lives; but we inquire after that which 
exists at present, this wr- stomp firmly on our memory, that it 
mav always be ready when we ish to employ it for the use 
and defence of our ciivnts. Thus we qualify our young people 
for their future life, and the rest follows in proportion to their 
talents and activity.” Hcreu^n ho hai^lcd me his pamphlets, 
which were written in question and answer, oud m which I 
could have stood a pretty good examination nt once, for IIopp's 
smaller law-catcchism was yet )xirfectly in my m^ory; ^e 
rest I suppKcd with some dili^ncc, and, against my will, 
qualified myself in the easiest manner as a candidate. 

Blit since in this way all my own activify in the study was 
cut off,—fer I had no sense for anything positive, but wished 
to have everything explained histOTically, if not intelligibly— 
I found fbr my powers a wider field, which I employed in 
the most singular manner by devoting myself to a matter of 
interest which was accidently presented to me fiem without. 

Most of my fellow-boarden were medical students. These, 
as is well known, are the only student who zealoudy converse 
about their science and prmt^on even out of the/hours of 
study. This lies in the nature of the ose. The objects of their 
endeavours ore the most obvious to tlw senses, and at the name 
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_time tlie highest, the most simple and the most complicated. 

Medicine emplojs the whole mas. for it ocenpies itself with the 
whole man. All that the young man learns refers directly to an 
important, dangerous indeed, but y^t in many respects fticratiTe 
practice. He therefore devotes himself passionately to what¬ 
ever .'s to be known and to be done, portly because it is inter¬ 
esting in itself, portly because it opens to him the j(^ous 
prospect of independence and wealth. 

At table then I heard nothing but medical conversations, just 
as formerly iii’^he boaod&g-house of Hofinth Ludwig: In our 
walks and in our pleasure-parties likewise not much else was 
talked about; for my fellow-boarders, like good fellows, had 
also become my companions at other times, and they were 
always joined on all sides by penons of like minds and like 
studies. The medical ihcul^ in general shone above &c others, 
with respect both to the celebnty of the professors and the 
number of the students, and I was the more cosily borne along 
by &e s^am, as I just so much knowlcge of all these 
tilings that my desire for science could soon be increased and 
inflamed. At the oommencement of the second half-year, 
therefore, I attended a cour^ on chemistry by Spiebnann, an¬ 
other <m anatomy by Lobstem, and propose to be right indus¬ 
trious, because by my singiilar preliminary or rather extra 
knoM'Iedge. I bail already gained some respect and confidence 
in our socie^. r 

Yet this dissipation and dismemberment of my studies was 
not enough, they were to be once more eeriously disturbed; 
for a remarkable political event set eveiything in motion, and 
procured us a tolerable succession of nolidays. Marie An¬ 
toinette, Archducliess of Austria and Queen of France, was to 
pass throi^b Strasburg on her road to Paris. The solemnities 
by which me people arc mo^e to take notice dmt thm is great¬ 
ness in the world, were busily and abundantly prepare^ and 
'esp^ally remarkable to me was the building wnich stood on 
on island in the Bhine between the two bndges,' erected for 
bo* reception and for surrendering her into hands of her 
husband’s ambassadors. It was but slightly elevated above the 
ground, had in the centra a grand salom, on eodi side smaller 
ones; then followed ot^ chambers, which extended some- 
^at backwards. En<n^, had it bom more d^bly built, it 
might have answered vefr well as a pleasure-house for jiersona 
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of rank. But that -which particularly interested me, and 
for which I did not grudge many a biitel (a little silver coin 
then current) in order to procure a repeated entrance from the 
was the embroidcAtd tapestry with which they had 
led the whole interior. Here, for the first time, I saw a 
specimen of those tapestries worlmd after Kofihclle’s cartoons, 
this s^ht was for me of very decided influence, 08*1 be¬ 
came acauainted with the true and the perfect on a largo scale, 
thougl'. only in copies. I went, and came, and come and went, 
and could not satiate myself with lool^g; 'nay,m vain endea¬ 
vour troubled me, because I would willingly have compre¬ 
hended what interested me in so extraordiniuy a manner. I 
found these side-chambers highly delightful and refreshing, 
but the chief, saloon so mudt the moie shocking. This hi^ 
been hiuig -witb many loiger, more brilliant and richer hang¬ 
ings, which were R\uTounded with crowded ornaments, work^ 
after pictures by the modem Fitmch. 

Now I might perhaps have rccondlcd myself to this style 
also, us my feelings, like my judgment, did not readily reject 
anything entirely ; but the subject was excessively revol^g 
to me. 'Ilicsc pictures 'Mutoiued the history of Jason, Medea, 
and Creusa, and then-iore on example of the most unhappy 
moniage. To the left of the throne wus seen the bride strug¬ 
gling with the most horrible death, surrounded by persons fidl 
of sympathizing woe; to the right was (he frther. liorrificd at 
the mitered babes before his feet; whilst the Fury, iu her 
draguu-cor, drove along into the air. And that the horrible 
and atrocious should not lack something absurd, the white fail 
of that magic hull floiuished out on tlie right-liand from br - 
hind the red velvet of the gold-embroidcred back of the throne, 
while the fire-spittit^ be^ himself, and the Jasou who was 
fighting wfth him, were complete]^ covered by the sumptuous 
di^ry. 

Here all the maxims which I bad made mj own in Oescr's 
school were stirriog -within my bosom. It was without proper 
selection and judgment, fo begin with, that Christ and the 
apostles were broi^t into the mde-halls of a nuptial building, 
and doubtless the size of the chambers bad guided the royal 
ts^iestry-keeper. Hus, however, I i^ingly foigave, because 
it had turned out so mudi to my advAtage; but a Munder like 
that in the giand saloon put me altoge^r out of ray self-posses- 
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sion, and with animation and vehemence I called on my com* 
radcs to witness such a crime ogainst taste and feeling. 
‘‘'NVhat!” cried I, Tvithout r^arding the bystanders, '^is it 
permitted so thoughtlessly to place before the eyes of a young 
queen, at her first setting foot in her dominions, the represen. 
tation of the most homble moiriage that perhaps was ever 
coustimmated! Is there then among the ^tinch architects, 
decorators, upholsterers, not a single man who understands 
that pictures represent something, that pictuics work upon 
the mind and feelings, ;hat they make impressions, tliat they 
excite forcbo^ngs! If Is just the same as if they had sent the 
most ghastly spectre to meet this beauteous and plcasim>-lov. 
inglady atue very frontiers!" I knew not what I said besides ; 
enough, my comrades tried to quiet me and to remove me out 
of the house, that there might be no offence. They then 
assured me that it was not everybody’s concern to look for 
significance in pictures; that to themselves, at least, nothing 
of the sort would have occurred, while the whole population of 
Strasbuig and the vicinity which was to throng thither, would 
nomiore take such crotchets into their heads than the queen 
herself and her court. 

T yet remember well the beauteous and loffy mien, os cheer, 
fill as it was imposing, of this youthful lady. Perfectly visible 
to us oil in her glass carriage, she seemed to be jcstii^ with 
her female attendants, in familiar conversation, about the 
throng that poured forth to meet her train. In the evening 
we roamed through the streets to look at the various illumi- 
nated buildings, Imt especially the gbwing spire of the minster, 
with which, both near and iu the distance, wc coiild not sufiU 
cieudy feast our eyes. * 

The queen pursued her way; the county people diqicrsed, 
and the city was soon quiet as ever. Before the queen’s 
arrival, the very'rational rogulation had bera made, no 
deformed persons, no cripples nor disgusting invalids, should 
show themselves on her route. People jok^ about this, and 
I made a EtUe French poem in vriiich I compared the advent 
of Christ, who seemed to wander upon the world particularly 
' on account cX the sick and the lame, with the arrival of the 
queen, who scared these unfortoMtes away. My friends let 
it pass; a Frenchman,^ the eontniy, who lived with us, 
eritids^ the language hd metre very unmeroifoUy, althou^. 
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08 it 8 cemcdf with too much foundation^ and I do not remem* 
ber that I ever made a French poem afterwards. 

Scarcely had the news of the queen's happy arrival rung 
from the capital, than it was followed by the horrible inteUi- 
gence that, owing to on oversight of the police during the 
festal fireworks, an infinite numl^ of persons, with horses and 
carriages, bad ^cn destroyed in a street obstructed by^uild* 
ing materials, and that the city, in the midst of the nuptitd 
Bolemriuos, had been plunged into moiiming and sorrow. 
They attempted to conceal extci^ of the m^ortune, both 
irom the young royal pair and from fbb world, by burying the 
dead in secret, so that many fiunilics were convinced only by 
the ceaseless absence of ^eir members that they, too, had been 
swept off by this awful event. Ihat, on this occasion, those 
ghastly figures in the grand saloon again came vividly before 
my mind, I need scarcely mention; for ereir one knows how 
powerful certain moral impressions are, when they embody 
themselves, as it were, in those of the senses. 

This occurrence was, however, destined moreover to place 
my friends in anxiety and trouble by means of a prank in which 
I indulged. Among us youi^ people who hod been at Lcip* 
Eig, there had been mamtain^ ^er afterwards a certain itch 
for imposing on and m some way notifying one another. 
With this wanton love of mischief I wrote to a friend in 
Frankfort (he was the one who had anmlified my poem on 
the cakc-b^cr Uendcl, appUetl it to^fedon^ a;id caused its 
general cifrnilation), a letter dated from Versailles, in which I 
formed him of my happy arri\wl there, my participation in 
the solemnities, and other things of the kind, but at the some 
time enjoined the strict^ secrecy. I must here remark that, 
from the time of that trick which had caused us so much annoy¬ 
ance, oui^ttle Leipzig society had accustomed itself to perse¬ 
cute him firom time to time with enystifications, ond thi^^ espe¬ 
cially as he was the drollest man in the world, and was never 
more amiable than when he was discovering the cheat into 
which he had deliberately been led. Shordy &er I had written 
this letter, I went on a liras journey and remained absent about 
a fortnight. Meanwhile the news of that disaster hod reached 
Frankfort; my friend believed me in Paris, and his affection 
led him to apprehend that I might j^ve bem involved in the 
ealamity. He inquired of my par£s and other persona to 
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whom I was accustomed to write, whether any letters had ar¬ 
rived, and os it was just at the time when my journey kept me 
from sending any, they were altc^ther wanting. lie went 
about in the greatest uneasiness, and at last told the matter in 
confidence to our nearest friends, who were now in equal 
anxiety. Fortunately this conjecture did not reach my parents 
until IT letter had arrived, apnouncing my return to Strosburg. 
My young friends were satisfied to learn ^at T was alive, but re¬ 
mained firmly convinced that I had been ^t Paris in tlie interim. 
The affectionate intelli^mce of the solicitude they had felt op 
m^ accomit affected me So much that 1 vowed to Icavejsff such 
tncks for ever, but, unfortunately, I have often since allowed 
myself to be guilty of something similar. Peal life frequently 
loses its brilliancy to such a degree, that one is many a time 
forced to polish it up ogain^with the varnish of fiction. 

This mighty stream of courtly magnificence bad now flowed 
by, ond hod left in me no other longing than after those 
tapestries of Raf&ellc, which I would w^ingly have gazed at, 
revered, nay, adored, every day and every hour. Fortunately, 
my passionate endeavours succeeded in interesting several per¬ 
sons of consequence in them, so that they were taken down 
and packed up as late as pofisible. We now gave ourselves 
up again to our quiet, easy routine of the university and society, 
and in the hitter die Actuary Salzmann, president of our table, 
continued to be the genetm pedagogue. His intelligence, 
complaisance, and dignity, whiw he always contrived to main¬ 
tain amid all the jests, and often even in the little extravagances 
which he allowed us, him beloved and respected by the 
whole company, and I could mention but few instances where 
he showed his serious displeasure, or interposed with authority 
in little quarrels and disputes. Yet among them all I was the 
one who most attached myself to bini, and he not less 
inclined to converse with mS, os he found me more variously 
accomplished than the others, and not so one-sided in judg. 
ment.' 1 also followed his directions in external matten, so 


that he could, without hesitatiou, publicly acknowledge me as 
bis comjNuiion and comrade: for although he onl^ filled an 
office which seems to -be of little influence, he administered it 
'manner which redounded to his higher honour. He was 
actoQiT to the Court of {Ptgnllm- and there, 

indeed, like Uie perpeto^sSl o t arj ^f aa.|^vemty, he hod. 
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properly speaking, the mana^ment of a&irs in his own hands. 
Now as he had conducted busmess with the greatest exact* 
ness for many years, there was no &mily, from the first to the 
last, which did not owe bif its gratitude; as indeed scarcely 
any one in the whole administration of goremment can earn 
more blessings or more curses than one who takes charge of 
the orphans, or, on the contrary, squanders or sudcTs'to be 
squandered their property and goods. 

The Strasburgers are passionate walkers, andjthe^ hare a 
(rood ripht to be so. Let one turn one's steps a%one will, one 
finds Xyicasure-grorinds, partly Daturo3,*parUy adorned by art 
in ancient and modem times, all of them visited and enjoyed 
by a cheerful, merry littld people. But what made the sight 
of a great number of pedestrians still more agreeable here than 
in other places, was the various costume of fuir sex. The 
middle class of city girls yet retained the Imir twisted up and 
secured by a large pin; os well as a certain close stylo of dress, 
in which anything like a train would have been unbecoming; 
and the pleasant port of it was, that this costume did not differ 
violently according to the rank of the wearer; for there Were 
still some families of opulence and distinction, who would not 
permit their daughters to dcriatc*fTOm thia costume. The rest 
followed the French fashion, and this party made some prose¬ 
lytes ever}' year. SoLfunann had many acquaintances and an 
entrance everywhere; a very pleuson^ circumstance for his 
companion, especially in summer, for good company and re- 
fireshment were found in all the public gardens and near, 
and more than one invitation for this or that pleasant day was 
received. On one such occasion I found an onnortunitv to 


recommend myself very rapidly to a &mily which 1 was visit¬ 
ing for only the second tii^ We were invited, and arrived 
at the appointed hour. The company was not la^c; some 
played and some walked as usuSL Afterwards, wh(m they 
were to go to supper, I saw our hosted and her sister speuking 
to each other wim animation, and as if in a peculiar embar¬ 
rassment. I accosted them and said : “ I have indeed no right, 
^dies, to force myself into your secrets; but perhaps I may 
be able to nve you good conpoil, or even to serve you.” Upon 
this they msclosed to me th^ painM ; namely, that 

they had invited twelve persons to tihle, and that just at that 
moment a relation had returned from ttmumey, who now, as the 
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thirteenth, would be a fatal memaUo mori, if not for himself, 
yet certainly for some of the guests. The case is very easily 
mended,” replied I; “ permit.me to take my leave, and stipu- 
I late for indemnification.” As they 9 rere persons of consequence 
and good-breeding, they would by no means allow this, but 
sent about in the neighbourhood to find a fourteenth. I 
sufferod them .to do so, yet when 1 saw the servant coming in at 
the garden-gate without having efibeted his errand, I stole 
awtty and spant my evening pleasantly under the old linden- 
trees of the iVanzenau. ^That this self-denial was richly repaid 
me was a very natuml^consequcnce. < 

A certain kind of general socic^ is not to be bought of 
without card-playing. Solzmonn renewed the good instruo- 
tions of Madime Bdhme, and I was the more docile as I had 
really seen that by this little sacrifice, if it be one, one may 
pnxmre oneaelf much pleasiuc, and even a greater {i«cdom 
m society than one would otherwise eujoy. Ibe old piquet, 
which 1^ gone to sleep, was again looked out; I learned 
whist; I made myself, according to the directions of my Mentor, 
a card-purse, w^ch was to remain untouched under all cir- 
oumstonoes; and I now found oppen-tunity to spend most of 
my evenings with my friend-in the best circles, where, for the 
most part, they wished me well, and pardoned many a little 
irrcgulari^, to which, nevertheless, my friend, though kindly 
enough, used to call my attention. 

But that I might Experience symbolically < how much one, 
even in externals, has to adapt oneself to sociely, and direct 
oneself accending to it, I was compelled to something which 
seemed to me the most disagreeable thing in the world. I hod 
xwally very fine hair, but my Strasburg hair-dresser at once 
assum me that it was cut much too short behind, and that it 
would be impossible to make a frizure of it in I coUld 

show myself since nothing but a few short curls in frtmt were 
decreed law^, and all the rest, fivm the crown, must be tied 
in a queue or a hair-bag. Nothing was left but to put up 
with falM hair till the natural ^wth was again restored 
aceording to the demands of the tone. He promised me that 
nobody i^uld ever remark this innocent ch^t (against which 
I objected at first very eameetiy), if 1 could resolve upon it 
immediately. He kept his wor^ and I was always looked upcm 
as the young man who hod the best and ths best-dressed 
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of hair. But as I was obliged to remain thus propped up and 
powdered from earl^ in the morning, and at the some time to 
talcc core not to betray my frlse ornament by heating mpelf * 
or by violent motions, this iipstraint in &ct contributed much to 
my shaving for a time more quietly and politely, and accus* 
tomed me to going with my hat under my arm, and conse> 
quently in shoes and stocking also; however I did not renturc 
to neglect wearing understockings of fine leather, as a defence 
against the Bhinc gnats, which, on the fine summer evenings, 
generally spread ti^cmselves over th^ meadows and gardens. 
If no' under these circumstances, a Relent boduy motion was 
denied me, ow social conversations certainly became more and 
more animated and impilssioncd; indeed they were the most 
interesting in which I l^d hitherto ever borne part. 

With my way of feeling and thinking, it cost me nothing 
to let every one pass for what ho ^va8, nay, for that which he 
wished to pass for, and thus the frankness of a fresh youthful 
heart, which manifested itself almost for the first time in its 


full bloom, made me many fiaends and adherents. Our com- 
pauy of boarders increased to about twenty persons, and as 
Sal^anii kept up his accustomed order, everything cun> 
tinned in its old routine; nay, the conversation was almost 
more decorous, os every one had to be on his guard before 
several. Among the new comers, was a man who partlo!i^ 
lorly interested me; his name was Jung, the same who afrelr*' 
wards became known under the name ^ SxTUiNn. In spite 
of an antiquated dress, his fornx Jxad something delicate a^ut 
it, with a certain sturdiness. A bt^>wig did not disfigure 
his significant and pleasing countenance. His voice was 
mild, without being soft and weak; it became even melodious 
and powerfdl as soon as his ardour was roused, which was 
very easily done. On to know him better, one 

found in bun a sound common-seftse, which rested on feeling, 
and therefinre took its tone from the affections and pitFMuns, 
and frdm this very feeling sprang an enthusiasm for me good, 
the true, and the just, in me greatest possible purity. For 
the course of this man's life had been very simple, and yet 
crowded with event^and with manifold actinty. The element 
of his enei^ was on indeatructiUe fixith in God, and in an 
assistanne fexwing immediately from him, which evidently 
manifested itself in an uninterrupted providence, and in an 
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unfRilmg delivenmcc out of all troubles and from cveir evil. 
Jung made many Buck experiences in his life, and they 
* had often been repcatod of late in Strosburg, so that, with 
the greatest checrfuhicas, he led a^e frugal indeed, but free 
from care; and devoted himself most earnestly to bis studies, 
although he could not reckon upon any certain subsistence from 
one q«iarter to another. In his youth, when on a fitir way to 
become a charcoal burner, he took up ^e trade of a tailor, and 
after he had instructed himself, at the same time, in higher 
matters, his'knowl^dge-Jqying mind drove him to occupa¬ 
tion of schoolmaster, •this attempt failed, and he returned 
to his trade, frmn whicb« however, smee every onq felt for 
him confidence and affection, ho wus repeatedly called away, 
again to take a ^laoe as private tutor. But for his most in- 
tentol and peculiar trainiug he hod to thank that wide-spread 
class of men who sought out their salvation on their own ro- 
sponsibilty, and who, while they strove to ediiy themselves by 
reading the Scriptures and good books, and by mutual exhorta¬ 
tion and, confession, thereby attained a degree of cultivation 
which must excite surprise. For while the interest which always 
accompanied them and which maintained them in fellowship, 
rested on the simplest foundation of morality, well-wishing 
and well-doing, the deviarions which oould take place with 
men of such lifted -circumstances were of little importance, 
and hence their consciences, ft>r the most part, remniued cleu. 


and their minds comotonly cheerful; so there arose no artifi¬ 
cial, but a truly natural culture, which yet had this advantage 
over others, t^t it was suitable to all ages and ranks, and 
was generally social by its nature. For tl^ reason, too, these 
persons were, in their own circle, truly eloquent, and capable 
of expressing themselves appropriately and pleasin^y on all the 
tend^rest and best coucems of the heart. Now thq good Jung 
was in this very case. Among a few persons, who, if not 
exactly like-minded with hims^, did not dedaie themselves 
averse frx>m his mode of thought, be was found not only talka- 
tive but eloquent; in particular, he related tiie history of 
his li& in the most deligbtfiil manner, and knew* how to 
make aU the circumstances plainly and vividly present to his 
listeners. I persuaded him to write them down, and' he 
promised he would do so. But because in his way of ex- 
jessing himself ho wasftiko a somnambulist, .whom one 
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not pall, lest he tihould fall from his olcration, or like a gentle 
stream, to which one dare oppose nothing, lest it should foam, 
so was he often forced to feel uncomfortable in a more nume> 
rous eompony. His fiuth ^lerated no doubt, and his comic* 
tion no jest. And if in Mendly communication he was inex* 
haustiblc, cvciTthing' came to a standstill with him when he 
suftcred contratliction. I usually helped him through ob such 
occasions, for which he repaid me with honest affection. 
Since his mode of thought was nothing strange to me, but on 
the contrary I bad already become aciguratQly acquainted with 
it ia my very best friends of both sescs, uud sm^, moreover, 
ic generally interested me with its naturalness and ndiveti, ho 
found himself on the very best terms with me. The bent of his 
mind was pleasing to me, and his wondrous faith in miracles, 
which was so useful to him, T left unmolested. Sahindnn 
likewise behaved towards lum with forbearance.*—I say with 
forbearance, for Solzmann, in conformity with his charaetCT, 
his natural disposition, liis age and circumstances, could nut 
but stand aad continue on the side of the rational, or rather 
the common'Sense Chi-istinns, whose religion properly rested 
on the rectitude of their characters, and a manly indepen¬ 
dence, and who therefore did not»like to meddle or have any¬ 
thing to do with feelings which might easily have led them 
into gloom, or with mysticism, which might cosily htfre led 
them into the dark. This class, too, was respectabm and 
numerous; oil men of honour and cap&ei^ understood each 
other, and were of the liko {tersuusion, as well os of| the 
some mode of life. 

Lease, likewise our fellow-boarder, also belonged to this 
number; a perfectly upright young man, and, with limited 
gifts of fortune, frugal ^nd exact. His manner of lifb and 
housekeeping was the closest I ever knew among students. 
He dressM himself the neatest o 9 us all, ami yet aheays ap¬ 
peared in the same clothes; but he managed his wardrow 
with the greatest car^ kept eTcrything about him clean, and 
required all things in ordinary life to go according to his 
example. He never happened to lean anywhere, or to prop 
his eibow on the table; he never fbigot to mark his table- 
napkin, and it always went ill widi the maid when the chain 
were not found perfccUy clean. With all this, he bad noUiinfl 
ttiff in bis exterior. ^ spofe oordioUy, with precise and 
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dry lirolincss, in which a light ironical joke was rery^bc* 
coming. In figure^ he was wolUbuilti slender, and of fiiir 
height, his face was pock-pitted and homely, his little blue 
eyes cheerful and penetrating, he had cause to tutor ua 
in so many respects, we let him be our fencing-master besides; 
for he drew a very fine rapier, and it seemed to give him 
sport to play off upon us, on this occasion, all the pedantry of 
this profession. Moreover, we really profited by him, and iiad 
to thank him for many sociable hours, which he induced us to 
spend in gobd exc^^so ^d practice. 

By all ^csb pcculiaiamcs, Lerse completely qualified himself 
for office of arbitrator and umpire in all tlic small and 
great quarrels which happened, though but rarely, in our 
circle, and which Salzmann could not hush up in his fatherly 
way. Without the external forms, which do so much mischief 
in uniyersities, wo rq>rosontcd a society bound together by 
circumstances and good-feeling, which others might occasion¬ 
ally touch, but into which they could not intrude. Now, in 
bis jmlgjnent of internal piques, Lerse always showed the 
greatest impartiality, and when the affair could no longer be 
settled by words and explanatious, he knew bow to con- 
* *^e desircMl satislhctiqD, in au honourable way, to a 
issue. In this no man was more clever dton he; 
he often used to say, that since h^ven had destined 
a hero neither in war nor in love, he would be con- 
th in romance and fighting, mth the part of second. 



part 
kU mL 


Since me remaincsi the same throughout, and mi^t be re¬ 
garded as a true model of a good and stc^y dispc^tion, the 
ccmception of him stamped itself as deeply as amiably upon 
me; and when I >vrote Goiz ton Berlichinffenf I felt myself 
induced to set up a memorial of our fiiend^p, and to give 
the fellow, w ho knew how to subordinate jiimsclf in 

so dignified a manner, the pamo of Franz Lerse. 

W^e now, by his constant homoroos dryness, ho oon- 
tinuca always to remind us of what one owed to oneself and 
to others, and how one ought to behave in order to live at 
peace with men os long as possible, and thus gain a certain 
position towards them, 1 had to fight, both inwudly and Out¬ 
wardly, with quite dUTcrent drcomstances and oaversarics, 
being at strife with myself^ With the objects around me, and even 
with the elements. I found myself in a state of beolth which 
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fathered me sufficiently in all that I trould and should undep» 
take; only there was a certain irritability left behind, which 
did not always let me be m cijuilibrium. A loud sound was dis¬ 
agreeable to me, diseased objects awakened in me loathing and 
horror. But I was especially troubled by a giddiness which 
came over me every time that 1 looked dowm from a height. 
All these infirmities I tried to remedy, and, indeed, as I wtshed 
to lose no time, in a somewhat violent way. In the evening, 
when they beat the tattoo, I went near the multitude of drums, 
the powerful rolling and beating of which migh^ nave made 
onF's heart burst in one's bosom. AH*alone I ascended the 
highest pinnacle of the minster spire, and sat in what is called 
the neck, under the nob or crown, for a quarter of an hour, 
before I would venture to step out again into the opOT air, 
where, standing upon a platform scarce an ell square, without 
any particular holmng, one secs the boundless prospect befi)re, 
while the nearest olgects and ornaments conceal the church 
and everything upon and above which one stands. It is exactly 
ns if one saw oneself carried up into the air in a balloont ’ Such 
troublesome and iminfil sensations I repeated until the im¬ 
pression became quite mdittcrent to me, and 1 have since then 
derived great advantage from this tmining, in mountain travels 
and geological studies, and on great buildings, where 1 have 
vied with&e carpeiiiors in running over the b^ beams and the 
cornices of the e^iicc, and even in Rome,^whcTC one must nm 
similar risks to obtain a nearer view of important works of 
art. Anatomy, also, was of double value to mu, as it tat^ht 
me to tolerate the most repulsive sights, while I satisfied my 
thirst for knowledge. And thus I attended, also, tlie clinical 
course of the elder DocUir Kh rmnn n, as well as the lecturt s 
of his son on .obstetrics, with the double riew of becoming 
ftequointed with all conditions, and of frevng mj'sclf from aU 
apprehension os to repulsive things. 1 iiave actually 

succeeded so iar, that nothing of this kind could ever put me 
out of my self-possession. But I sought to steel mys^' not 
only against these impressionii on the senses, but also against' 
the inactions of the imagination. The awful and shudmuing 
impressions of the d ark ness m churchyards, solitary places, 
churches and chapels by ni^t, and whatever may be connected 
with them, 1 contrived to render likewise indifihrent; and 
u tnis, aln, 1 went so fiir that day and night, and every 
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locality, were quite the same to me; so that even when, in 
later times, a desire came over me once more to feel in such 
Beenes the pleasing shudder of youths I could scarcely force 
this, in any degree, by the strangest and most fearful magos 
which I called up. 

In my efforts to free myself from the pressure of the too- 
gloomy and powerful, which continued to rule wiUim me, 
and seemed to me sometimes os strength, sometimes as weak« 
ness, Z was thoroughly assisted hy that open, social* etirril^; 
manner of life, ^luch^attraeted me more and more* to which 
I acoustomed mysell^eand which I at lost learned to enjoy 
with perfect fi'^om* It is not difficult to remark in the 
world, that man feels himself most freely and most perfectly 
rid qf *his own failings, when he represents to himself the 
faults of others* and expatiates upon them with complacent 
censoriousness. It is a tolerably pleasant sensation eTcn to 
set ourselves above pur equals by disapprobation and misre* 
jmsentation, for which reason good soaety, whether it con¬ 
sists of few or many, is most deJ^hted with it. But nothing 
equals the comfortable self-complacency, when we erect 
ourselves into judgr^s of our superiors, and of those who arc 
set over u8,^K>f princes ^d statesmen, when wc find public 
institutions unfit and injudiciflnw possible 

aod actud recog^.ise neitbCT Ae greafiiess of 

i-S!f?5?cDtt6n, nor the co-operaiion which is to be expected 
time and circtfmstances in every undertoVing. ^ 

■Whoever remembers the condition of the French ^g^m, 
and is accurately and circumstantially acquainted with it from 
later writings, will easily figure to himself how, at t^t toe, 
in the Alsatian semi-France, people used to talk about the tang 
and his ministers, about the court and qourt-fevountw. 
These were new subjects for my love of instiTifftog myself, 
and very welcome ones V) my pertness and youthfol conceit. 
I observed everything accurately, noted it down mdustnously, 
and I now see, from the Uttle that is left, that suA ^counts, 
oniy put leather on tiie moment, out of fables a&d 
uncertain general rumours, always have a cMtain value m 
afto-times, because they serve to confront and comp^ to 
Bccret made known at last with what was Aen already dis- 
covered and pubKc, and the^ judgmemts contemporanea. 
true or felse, with the convictions of posten^. 
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StrUting, and daily before the eyes of iis street-loungers, 
tvas the project for beautifying the city; the execution of 
which, according to draughts and plans, began in the strangest 
fashion to pass from sketchos and plans into reality. Inten- 
dant Gayot had imdertaken to new-modcl the angular and 
uneren lanes of Strosburg, and to lay the foxindations of a 
respectable, handsome city, regulated by line and level. 
Upon this, Blondcl, a Parisian architect, drew a plan, by 
which on hundred and forty householders gained m room, 
eighty lost, and the rest remained in tiicir 'foimsr condition. 
I'hiS plan, which w’as accepted, but wVs not to be put into 
execution at once, was now to approach completion in the 
course of time, and, meanwhile, the city oddly enough 
wavered between fuiiu and formlessness. If. for instance, a 
crooked side of n street was to be straightened, the first man 
who felt disposed to build moved forward to the appointed line; 
perhaps, too, his next neighbour; but perhaps, afro, the tliird 
or four^ resident from bim, by M'hich projections the most 
awkward recesses were Icfl, like front court-yards, btfore the 
bouses in the background. They would not use force, yet with¬ 
out compulsion they would never have got on; on which account 
no man, when his house was onde condemned, ventured to 
improve or replace iiuything that related to the sti'cet.' All 
these strange occidentm iucoovcoiences gave to us rambling 
idlers the most welcome opportuuify o^practisiog our ridi¬ 
cule, of making proposals. <u the manner of Behrisch, for 
accelerating the completion, and of constantly doubting the 
possibility of it, although mauy a newly-erected handsome 
building should have brought us to other thoughts. How 
for that project was advune^ by the length of time, I cannot 
say. 

. Anotiter^ubject on which the Protestant Strasbuxgers liked 
to convez^ vras the expulsion of tSe Jesuits. These &tlier8. 
as soon as the city had &llen to the slmre of the Fr< nch, had 
made their appearance and sought a domicilium. But they 
soon extended themselves and built a magnificent collese. 
which bordered so closely on the minster that the back of me 
church covered a third part of its front. It.was to be a com¬ 
plete quadrangle, and have a garden in ^ middle; three 
sides of it were finished. It is m sitme, mid solid, like all the 
buil d i ngs of these fathers. That the Protestants were pushed 

f U 
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bard, if not oppressed by them, lay in the plan of the society 
which mode it a duty to restore the old religion in its whole 
compass. Their &11, therefore, awakened the greatest satis- 
fiction in the opposite party, tCid people saw, not without 
pleasure, how they sold their wipes, carried away their books, 
and the building was assigeed to another, perhaps less actirc 
order. How glad are men when they get rid of an opponent, 
or onlj’ of a guardian; and the herd doi'S not reflect that whei-e 
there is no dog, it is exposed to wolves. 

Now,' 81000 ei‘cry ^ity must have its tragedy, at which 
cliildren and children s children sliudder, so in Strasbut^ fre- 
(luent mention was made of the unfortunate Prwtor Kling- 
llng, who, after he had mounted the highest step of earthly 
felicity, ruled city and country with almost absolute power, 
and enjoyed all wealth, rank, and influence could afford, 
had at last lost ti|%iTour of the court, and was dragged up 
to answer for all Iff which he had been indulged mtherto; 
nuy, was even thrown into prison, where, more tliaii seventy 
years old, he died an ambiguous death. 

’This and other talcs, that knight of St. Louis, our fellow, 
boarder, knew how to tell with 'passion and animation, for 
which reason I was fond of accompanring him in his walks, 
unlike the others, V.'ho avoided such invitoti^ku:, ">’<1 'eft me 
with him. As witli new acquaintances I generally 
suffered myself to go on for a lon^ time without thinking 
much about them or the effect which they were exercising 
upon me, so I only remarked gradually that his stories and 
ijpiniona rather unsettled and confused, than instructed and 
enlightened me. I never knew what to make of him, al¬ 
though the riddle might easily have been soh'ed. He be¬ 
longed to the many to whom lue offers no results, and who 
tber^ore, from fli^ to last, exert themselves off individ^ 
objects. Unfortunately fib had, with this, a decided desire. 
Tiny, evbn passion for meditating, without having any capacity 
for *h?i>1riTig ; and in such men a particular notion easily ^es 
itself fiist, which may be regarded as a mental disease. To 
such a fix^ view he always came back againi and was thus 
in the long-run excessiTm tiresome. He used bitterly to 
complain m the decline of ms memory, especaalfy whJu'egard 
to the latest events, and maintained by a^pgjiihwhis own, that 
all virtue qtrings from a good moiifise|^ vice, on the 

t 
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eontraiy, from forgetfulness. This doctrine he contrived to 
carry out wlh much acuteness; as, indeed, ewrythinjr can be 
mnintamed when one permits oneself to use words altogether 
vaguely, and to employ and «pply them in n sense now wider, 
now narrower, now closer, now more remote. 

At first it 'was amusing to hear him; nay, his penniasive- 
nesfl even astonished us. We fencied we were stanmng Before 
u rhetorical sophist, who for jest and practice knew how to give 
a fair appearance to the strangest things. Unfort\^nateIy this 
first impression blunted itself but too«oon t for at the end of 
every discourse, manage the thing as I Vould, the man came 
buck again to the same theme. He was not to be held fast 
to older events, although *tbey interested him,—although he 
Iiad them prcsimt to liis mind with their minutest circum* 
stances. Indeed he w'us uficn, by a small circumstance, 
snatched out of the middle of a wild historical narrative, and 
thrust into his detestable favourite thought. 

One of oxu' ofremoon walks was particularly unfortunate in 
this respect; the account of it may stand here instead of 
similar cases, which might weary, if not vex the reader. • 

On the way through the city wo were met by an old female 
mendicant, 'U'ho by her beings And importunities disturbed 
him in his story. “ I’ack yourself off, old witch!” said he, 
and walked by. She shouted after him the w'ell-known 
retort, only somewhat changed, since saw well that the 
unfriendly man was old bim'iell';—” If you did not 'wish to be 
old, you should have hod yourself hanged in your youth! ” 
lie turned round violently, and I feared a scene. “ Hanged! ” 
cried ho, ”have myself hanged! ^''o, that could not ha^e 
been; I was too honest a feUow for that; but hang myself— 
hang up my own self—that is true—^that I should have done; 
I should h^ turned a charge of powder agaiust mj'selfi that 
I might not live to see that 1 aiff not even 'worth that any 
more.” The womaii stood as if petrified; but he c ^’^tinueu, 
“ You have said a great truth, witch-mother I and as they have 
oeither drowned nor burned you yet, you shall lie paid fur 
your proverb.” He handed her a Au5«, a coin not usually 
given to a beggar. 

We bad crossed o'ver the first Bhine-bridge, end were going 
to the inn where we meant to stop, and I was tr}’iug to lead 
him back to our previous convemtuB, when^ unexpectedly. 
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a ^■eiy pretty girl met us on the pleasant foot.path, remained 
standing before us, bowed prettily and cri^: “ Eh, eh! 
captain, where are you going ?” and whatcrer else is usually 
said on such an occasion. “ Mad^oiselle,” replied he. some¬ 
what embarrassed, “ I know not “ How ?" said she, 

with graceful astonishment, do you forget your friends so 
sooti?'' The word “ foT^t” frfettM him; be shook his head 
and replied, peenshly enough, " Truly, mademoiselle, I did 
not know !” ^ She now retorted with some humour, yet 
very temperately t‘ “ Talse care, captain, I may mistake you 
another tune! ” And so she hurried past, taking huge strides, 
without looking round. At once my fellow-traveller struck 
his forehead wi^ both his fists: O what an ass I am! ” ex¬ 
claimed he, “ what an old ass 1 am! Now, you see whether I 
am right or not.” And then, in a very violent manner, he 
went on with his usual sayings and opinions, in wliich this case 
still more confirmed him. I cannot and would not repeat what 
a philippic discourse he held agtunst himself. At lost he turned 
to me and said: “ 1 call you to witness! You remember that 
small-Trare woman at the comer, who is neither young nor 
pret^? 1 salute her every, tiiue wo pass, and often exchange 
a couple of friendly words widi her; and yet it is thir^ years 
ago smcc she was gracious to me. But now I swear it is not 
four weeks siuce tim young lady showed herself moi-c complai-- 
sant to me than was Peosonablc, and yet I will not recognise 
her, but insult her in return for her &vour6! Do I not always 
say that ingratitude is the greatest of vices, and no man would 
be ungrate^ if he were not forgetful! ” ^ 

We went into ^e inn, and nothing tnt the tippling, swarm¬ 
ing crowd in the ante-rooms stopped the invectives which he 
rattled off against himself and lus contemporaries. He was 
silent, and I hoped pacified, when we stepped into an upper 
chamber, where we found a young man pacing up and down 
alone, whom the captain saluted by name. Z was pleased to 
become acquainted wifri him; for the old fellow Itfid said 
mnch good of him to me, and h^ told me that this young man, 
being employed in the waribuxeau, had often di^terestedly 
done him T&y good service when the pensions were stopped. 
I was glad that the conversation took a general turn, and while 
we were carrying it on we drank a bottle wine. But here, 
unluckily, another infirmity whidi niy knight had in common 
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obstinate men, deTcIoped itself. For as, on the whole, 
he cotild not get rid of that fixed notion, so did he stick fast 
to a disagreeable impression of the moment, and suffer his 
feelings to run on without moderation, llis last vexation 
about himself had not ^et'died away, and now was added 
something new, although of quite a mfferent kind. He had 
not long cast his eyes here and there before he noticed en the 
table a double portion of coffee and two cups, and might be¬ 
sides, being a man of gallantry, have traced some othcr.indi- 
cation tlint the young man had not ^een so soliiary all the 
tiir.ti. And scarcely nad the conjecture arisen m his mind, 
and ripened into a probabiliQr, tlmt the pretty girl had been 
paying a visit here, than the most outrageous jealousy added 
Itself to that first vexation, so as completely to perplex him. 

Now before I could suspect anything, for 1 lutd hitherto 
been conversing quite hai^esaly with the young man, the 
captain, in on unpleasant tone, w'hich 1 well knew, began to 
be satirical about the pair of cups, and about this and that. 
The young man, surprised, tried to turn it off pleasoptly and 
sensibly, os is the custom among men of good-breeding; but 
rile old follow continued to bo unmercifully rude, so that there 
was nothing left for the other to do but to seize his hat and cane, 
and at his departure to leave behind him a pret^ unequivocal 
challenge. Ihe fiiry of the captain now burst out the more 
vehemently, as he had in the interim drunk another bottle of 
wine almost by himself, lie struck tffe table with his fist, 
and cried more than' once: “ I strike Him dead! ’ It was not, 
however, meant quite so badly as it sounded, ibr be often used 
this phrase when any one opposed or otherwise displeased him. 
Just as unexpectedly the business grew worse on our return : 
for I had the want of foresight to represent to him his ingrati¬ 
tude towaiids young man, and to remind him how strongly 
he had praised to me the ready obligingness of this offiom 
person. No! such rage of a man against bimaplf t never saw 
again:; it was the most passionate conclusion to that beginning, 
to which the pretty girl hod given occasion. Here I saw sorrow 
and repentance carried into caricature, as all passion supplies 
the place of ^nius, and is realfy full of genius. He then went 
over all the mcideots of our affonuxm ramble again, emplc^ed 
them rhetorically for his uwn self-reproach, broi^ht up the 
old witch at last before him once more, and perplexed himself 
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to roch n degree^ that I could sot help fearing he would throw 
himself into the Rhine. Could I have been sure of fishing him 
out agoiii quickly«like Mentor his Telcmachns, he might havo 
made the leap, and I abould hare brouglit him home cooled 
down for this occasion. ^ 

' I immediately confided the afihir to Lersc, and wo went the 
next momihg to toe young man, whom idt friend in his dry 
way set laughing. Wc agreed to bring about an accidental 
meeting, where a recouciliation should take place of itself. 
The drollest tiling^about it was. that this time the captain too* 
had slept off his rudeneis, and found himself ready to apologise 
to the young man, to whom petty quarrels were oL some con¬ 
sequence. All was arranged in one •morning, and. os the affair 
had not been kept quite secret, I did not escape the jokes of 
my friends, who might hare foretold me, from their own expe¬ 
rience, how troublesome the friendship of the captain could 
become upon or^cosion. ^ 

But now. while I am tinnking what should be imparted next, 
there copies again into my thoughts, by a strange piny of me¬ 
mory. that rererend minster-building, to which in those days 
I devoted particular attention, and which, in general, con¬ 
stantly presents itself to tive eye both in the city and in tho 


country. 

The more I considered tlie toe more w'as that first 

impression strengthened and do^'elopcd. that liere toe sublime 
has entered into alliaftce with toe pleasing. If the vast, when 
it appears as a numa before us. is not to ^rify; if it is not to 
oonfrise. when we seek to investigate its details, it must cuter 
into an unnatural, apparently impossible connexion* it must 
associate to itself the pleasing. Bnt now, since it lyill be im¬ 
possible for us to speak of toe impression of too minster except 
by considering both these incompatible qualities united, so 
do we already see, from toif« in what high value we must hold 
this ancient monument, and we begin in earnest to describe 
how such contradictory elements could peaceably interpene¬ 
trate and unite toomselves. 

First of all, without thinking of toe towers, we devote our con¬ 
siderations to Hhefa^ade alone, which'powerfully strikes the eye as 
an upright. oUong parallelogram. If we approach it at twilight, 
in iia moonshine, on a starlight night, when the parts appear 
itocm or less indistinct and at disappear, wa see only a colos- 
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ml w;ill,.the height of which bears an ud^ant^eous proportion 
to the breadth. If we gaze on it by day, and hy the power of the 
mind abstract from the details, wo recognise the front of a 
building which not only incloses the space within, but also 
covers much in its vicinity.* The openings of this monstrous 
surface point to internal nceessitios. and according to these we 
can at once divide it into* nine compartments. * Tha great 
middle door, which 02 )cns into the na\^ of the church, first 
moots the eye. On both sides of it lie two^maller ones, be*' 
longing to tkc cross-ways. Over the chief door out glance fidls 
unon the wheel-shaped window, wh^h is to sjfread an awe¬ 
inspiring Hglit within the church and its vaults arches. At 
its sides appear two larpte, perpendicular, oblong openings, 
which form a striking contrast with the middle one, and inai« 
catc that they Ix^long to base of the rising towers. In tho 
third Btoiy arc three 0|>eniDg8 in a row, which orb designed for 
belfries and otlicr church noce^ities. Above them one sees 
tho w'hole horizontally closed by the balustrade of the gallery, 
instead of a cornice. 'Ihi se nine sjiuces described^ are sup- 
jKirtc'd, enclosed, and separuted into three great perpcndicidu 
divisions by four pillars rising up from the ground. 

tsow os one cannot deny to the whole mass a fine proportion 
of height to breadth, so also in the details it maintains a some¬ 
what uniform lighuicss by means of these pillars and the nar¬ 
row compartments between them. 

Hut if we keep to our abstraction, aifd imagine to ourselves 
this immenso Mull without ornaments, witli tian buttresses, 
with the necessary .openings in it, but only &t as necessity 
requircs them, wc even then must allow that these chief divi 
sions liXB in good proponion: thus the whole will appear soh rmi 
and noble indeed, but alB-ays hearily unpleasant, and, bchtg 
without amament, unartisti^. For a work of art, the whole 
of which is conceived in gre^t, simple, hormouimia parts, makes 
indeed a noble and dignified impression, but the pivuliar en¬ 
joyment which tho pieoaing pr^uces can only hud place in 
the consonance of all develcmed details. 

And it is prociseiy here that the building which we are ex- 
apiining satisfies us in thb highest d^^ree ^ for we see all the 
ornaments fully suited to every part which they adorn; tliey 
ore subordinate to they seem to have grown out of it, Socu. 
a manifoldnes^ always givee great pleasure, since it flows of its 
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own accord from the suitaUc, and therefore at the same time 
awakens tiie feeling of unit^. It is only in such coses that tlie 
execution is prized as the summit of art. 

By such means, now. was a solid piece of masonry, an im* 

C etrable wall, which had m(Hoo*’er to annonnee itself os the 
s of bvo heaTcn-high towers, w ade to appear to the eye as 
if resting on itself, consisting in itself^ but at the some time 
light and adorned, and, though pierced tluough in a thousand 
places, to give the idea of indestructible firmness. 

This riddle is solved the happiest manner. The openii^ 
in the wall, i& solid ports, the pilkrs, everything has its pecu« 
liar character, which proceeds from its po^cular destination: 
this communicates itself by degrees b) the subdivisions; hence 
everything is adorned in proportionate taste, the groat as well 
as the small is in the right place, and can be easily compre- 
bended, and thus the pleasing presents itself in the vast. I 
would refer only to the doors smking in perspective into the 
thickness of the wall, and adorned without cud in their columns 
and poin^d arches; to the window with its rose springing out 
of the round form, to the outline of its frame-work, as well as 
. to the slender reedlike pillars of the perpendicular couipavt- 
ments. Let one represent to himself the pillars retrcutiim 
step bv step, accompanied by littln, slender, light-pillared, 
pomted structures, likewise striving upwards, and funiishcd 
with canopies to' shelter the images of the saints, and how at 
last every rib, evexy b^, seems like a flower-bead and row of 
leaves, or some other natural object transformed into stone. 
One may compare, if not the building ite(?lf, yet representations 
of the whole and of its parts, for the purpose of reviewing and 
giving life to what I have said. It may seem exaggerated to 
many, for I myself, though transported into love for this work 
at fii^ sight, required a long time to make myself intimately 
acqnaintM with its value. • 

Having grown up among those who found &ult v^ith Gothic 
architecture, i cherished my aversion from the abundwtiy 
overloaded, complicated ornaments which, by their capricious* 
ness, mode a religious, gloomy character highly adverse. I 
strengthened mysw in repugnance', since 1 nad only met 
with spiritleas works of this kin£ in whidi one could perceive 
neither good proportions nor a pure oonsistenoy. But here 1 
tiiought I saw' a new revelation ofrit, since wakt was objee~ 
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tionable by no means appearedt but the contrary opinion ratber 
forced itself upon my mind. 

But the longer I looked and considered, I all the while 
thought I discoTcred yet a^ter merits beyond that which I 
have already mentionra. foe right proportion of the larger 
divisions, the ornamental, ms judiciotis os rich, even to the 
minutest, were found out; but now I recc^ised the coAiexion 
of these manifold omameuts amongst each other, the trandtion 
from one leading port to another, the enclosing of detailst 
homogeneous indc^, but yet greatlf varying in form, from 
the saint to the monster, from the le^ to toe dental. The 
more I mvestigated, toe more I was astonished; the more I 
amused and wearied myself with measuring and drawing, so 
miich the more did my attachiuont increase, so that I spent 
much time, partly in studying what actually existed, partly in 
restoring, in my mind and on paper, what was wanting and 
unfinished, especially in the tOB'crs. 

Since now I found that this building bad been based on 
old German gi*ound, nud grown thus fiv in genuine German 
times, and tlmt the n;ane of the master, on bis modest grhve- 
stonc, was likewise of native sound and origin, I ventured, 
being incited by toe worth of this work of art, to change toe 
hitherto decried appellation of Gothic architecture,'’ and 
to claim it for our nation as ** German architecture nor 
did I fiiil to bring my patriotic views to light, first orally, and 
afterwards in a little treatisiN dedicated to M. bhwini a 
Stcinbach. 

If my bio^phicol narrative should come down to toe epoch 
when toe said sheet appeared in print, which Herder after^ 
wards inserted in his pamphlet: Von Deuiicher Art und 
( 0/ German Mani^ and ArfA much more will be said on this 
weighty tubjcct. But before I t^m myself away from it this 
time, I will take toe opportuni^* to vindicate toe motto pre¬ 
fixed to the present volume, with those who may b^^ve enter¬ 
tained some doubt about it. I know indeed very well, that in 
opposition to this honest, hopeful old German saying: What¬ 
ever one wishes in youth, one has abundairce in old age! many 
would quote contr^ experienqe* ^d many trifling comments 
might to made; but much also is to be said in its &TOur, and 
1 will explain my own too^hte an toe matter. 

Our wwes are presentiznents qf the capabilities which lie 
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witliiu US, and harbingers of that which we shall he in a con- 
ditiou to perform. WTiatevcr we anJ able and would like to do, 
presents itself to our imagination, ns without us and in tlie 
mture; we feel a longing (^r that u'hich we already possess 
in secret. Thus a passionate anti^^ipating grasp clumgcs the 
trul^' possible into a dreamed reuli^. Now if such a bias lies 
decidc<Hv in our nature, then, wit& every step of our develop¬ 
ment ndll a port of the ^t wish bo fuliillod-»under favourable 
circumstances in the direct way, under unfavourable in the 
circuitous way, from whiph we mways come back again to the 
other. Thus we see nt^ by perseverance attain to earthly 
wealth; they surround themselves with riches, splendour, and 
external honour. Others strive yet ifiorc certainly after intel¬ 
lectual advantages, acquire for themselves a clear survey of 
things, a peacefulness of mind, and a certainty for the present 
mid the future. 

But now there is a third direction, which is compounded of 
both, and the issue of which must be the most surely success¬ 
ful. When, namely, the youth of a man fitlls into n pregnant 
timo, when production orcm-clghs destruction, and a pre¬ 
sentiment is early awakened within liim as to what such an 
epoch demands and promises, he will then, being forced by 
outward inducements into an active interest, take hold now 
here, now there, and the wish to be active on many sides will 
be lively within bim. But so many accidental hindrances are 
associa^ with human limitation, that here a thing, once' 
b^un, remains unfinished, there that which is already grasped 
fallq out of the hand, and one wish after another is dissipated. 
But had these wishes sprung, out of a pure heart, and in con¬ 
formity with the necessities of the times, one might composedly 
let them lie and fall right and left, and be assured that these 
must not only be found out and picked up agtun, but^ithat also 
inmiy kindred things, which (one has never touched and never 
even thought of, will come to light. If now, during our own 
lifottme, we see that performed by others, to which we our¬ 
selves on earlier call, but been obliged to give it up, 
with much besides; then the beautiful feeling eaters the mind, 
that only mankind together is the true man , aad that the indi¬ 
vidual can only be joyous and happy when he has the courage 
to feel himself in the whole, n 

Ihu contemplation is hew ia the ri^t place; for when I 
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reflect on the affection which drew me to these antique edifices, 
when I reckon up the time which I devoted to the Strasbut^ 
minster alone, the attention with which 1 afterwards examined 
t}ie cathedral at Cologne, and that at Freyburg, and more and 
more felt tlie value of thiite buildings, I could even blame 
myself for having afterwaw lost sight of them altogether, 
nay, for having left them c^pletcly in the background^ being 
attracted by a more developwl art. But when I now, in the 
latest times, sec attention again turned to those ql)ject8, when 
I SC', aficction and even passion for them ai)peaEing and flou- 
li Oiing, when 1 sec able yoimg persons Seized witn Sis passion, 
recklessly devoting powers, time, care, and property, to these 
memorials of a past worlfl, then am 1 reminded wi^ pleasure 
that wbat 1 formerly would uud wislied liiid a value. With 
satisfaction 1 see tliat tbrji not only know how to prize what 
was done by oiir forefathers, but tlmt from existing unfinished 
beginnings they try to ix-present, in pictures at kust, tbe 
original design, so os thus to make us acqxuunted with the 
thought, which is eve; the beginning and end of all under- 
takings; and that they strive with considerate zeal to olear 
up and virify what 8«?emB to be a confused past. Here I 
espcciolly applaud the gallant ^ilpiz Boisscree, who is indc- 
Iht^bly employed in a magnificent series of copper-plates to 
exhibit the cathe<U'al of Cologne as tlie model of those vast 
conceptions, the spuit of which, like tlu^t of Babel, strove up to 
heaven, and which were so out of proportion to earthly means, 
that they were necessarily stopped fast in their execution, If 
we have been hitherto astonished that such buildings proceeded 
only so far, we shall leam with the greatest wonder what was 
really designed to be done. 

May the literary-ortislicol undertakings of this kind he duly 
patronized by all who have power, wealth, and infiuenre, that 
tbe great and gigantic views o^our forefiiriiors may be pre* 
seated to our contemplation, and that we may be to term 
a conception of what they dared te desire. 'Ine insight rcsult- 
ing from this will not remain fruitless, and the judgment w'ill, 
for once at least, be in a condition to exercise itself ou these 


works mth justice. • Nay, this will he done most thoroughly, 
if our active young friend besides -the monograph devoted to 
tlie cathedral of Cologne, follows out in detail the history of 
our meditsval architecture. When wha^i^r is to be knotm ' 
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about the practical exercise of this art is farther brought to 
light, when the art is represented in all its Amdamental features 

a com^rison with the Gneco-Roman and the oricnttil 
Egyptian, bttle con remain to be done in this department. 
And I, when the results of such4patriotic labourH lie before 
the world, as they are now knowihin friendly priTate commu- 
nicatious, shall be able, with trucrcontent, to repeat that motto 
• in its best sense: “ \VhatCTer one wishes in youth, in old age 
one has abundance." 

But if, id operations Jike these, which belong to centuries, 
one can trust oneself t»4ime, and wait for opportunity, there 
are, on the contrary, other thizigs which in youEh must be 
enjoyed at once, fre^, like ripe fruits. Let me be permitted, 
with this sudden turn, to mention dancing, of which the ear 
is reminded, as the eye is of the minster, every day and every 
hour in Strasburg and all Alsace. From early you^ my father 
himself had given my sister and me instruction in mincing, 
a task which must have comported strangely enough -ivitli so 
stem a ; but he did not duffer his composure to be put 
out.by it; he drilled'us in the positions and steps in a manner 
the most precise, and when he had brought us far enough to 
dance a minuet, he played far us something easily intelU^ble 
in three-four time, on a Jluie-dvwe, end we moved to. it as 
well as we could. On the Fi'ench theatre, likewise, 1 had 
seen fiom my youth upwards, if not ballets, yet pas seuls and 
pas de deux, and had noticed in them various strange motions 
of the feet, and all sorts of springs. When now we bad enough 
of the minuet, 1 begged my father for other dancing music, 
of which our muric-b^ks, m their jigs and miirkies,* offered 
us a rich supply; and I immediately found out, of myself, 
the steps and other motions for them, the time being quite 
suitable to mj limbs, and, as it were, bom with theca. This 
pleased my father to a certnin degree ■, indeed, he often, by 
way of joke for himself and os, let the monldes " dance in 
this way. After my misfortune srith Ghetchen, and durmg 
the whole of my residence in Leipzig, I did not make my 
anaanmee again <m the floor; on contrary, 1 still remem- 
wtiiat when, at a ball, they forced me into a minuet, both 
fMiunre and morion seemed to have abandoned my limbs, and 

A *• nnirki " is defload u u old tpeeles of short oomposhioa for tbs 
^HipBifbnrd, vkb a hTfil^Btonaaring MConpuliBeat in tbebnn.—IV m«. 
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I could no more remember either the steps or the fig;ureB, so 
that I should have been put to disgrace and shame if the 
greater pint of the spectators had not maintained that mv 
awkward behavio\ir was pure obstinacy, assumed with t^e 
view of deprimng the Indite of all desire to invite me and 
draw me into their circle a^nst my will. 

During my residence in ^^^mkfort, I was quite cut o|r^om 
such pleasures; but in Strasburg, with other enjoyments of 
life, th jrc soon arose in my limbs the faculty of keeping time. 
On Sundays and week-days, one sauntered by &o pleasure- 
ground without finding there a joyous crowd issembled for 
the dance, and for tho most part revolving in> the circle. 
Moreover, there were prijrate b(^ in the country-houses, and 
people were already talking of the brilliant masquerades of 
the coming winter. Here, mdeed, I should have been out of 
my place, and useless to the company; when a friend, who 
waltzed very well, advised me to practise myself first in par¬ 
ties of a lower rank, so that afreiw-ords I might be worth 
something in the faighe.st. He took me to a dimcin^-master, 
who was well known for his skill; this man promised^me 
that, when I had in some degree repeated tlie first elements, 
and made myself master of thqpi, be would then lead me 
further. He was oue of the d^, ready French characters, 
and i^civcd me iu a friendly manner. I paid him a month 
in advance, and received twelve tiukets, for which ho agreed 
to give me certain hours' in^tructiou.* The man was strict 
and precise, but not pedan'ic; luid as I alicady hod some 
previous practice, I soon gave him satisfaciiun and received 
his commendation. 

One circumstance, howev<?r, greatly facilitated the instn'o- 
tion of this teacher; he had two daughters, both pi'etty, u>ul 
both ye^ under twenty. Having been instructed in tus aii; 
from their youth upwards, they ^owed themselves very ddl- 
ful, and might have been able, as partners, soon to help 
even the m(^ clumsy scholars into some cultivatii^u. They 
were both very polite, spoke nothing but French, and I. on 
my part, did my best,' that I might not appear au'kward or 
ri^ulouB before them. I had the good fortune that they likc- 
wi^ praised me, and were always willing to dance a minuet 
to their father's little violin, and, what indeed was more diffi¬ 
cult ibr them, to initiate me, by d^yees, into woltziiig and 
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wlurlmg. Their &ther did not seem to hare many customers, 
and they led a lonely life. For this reason they often asked 
me to remain with them after my hour, and to ebat aM’uy tlic 
time a little; which I the more willingly did. as the younger 
one pleased me well, and genera^ they both altogether be- 
havra very bgmmingly. I oilemread aloud sometliing from 
a norel, and they did me same. AThc elder, who was us hand¬ 
some, perhaps eren handsomer, than the second, but who 


did not correspond with my taste so well ns the lattt'r. always 
conducted herself towards me more obligiugl)', and more 
kindly in erery respeota She was always at hand during the 
hour, and often protracti'd it; hence 1 sometimes tliought 
myself bound to offer back a coupk* of tickets to her fhther, 
wmch, howerer. he did not accept. The younger one. on 
the contraiy, altliough she did nothing rnifricndly towards 
me, was yet rather rcscired. and waited till she was callc^l by 
her fatlicr before sbe relieved the elder. 


The cause of this became manifest to me one evening. For 


when, af^ the dance 'H’Os done, 1 was about to go into the 
sitting-room with the older, she held me back and said, Let 
us remain here a little longer; for I will confess to you tliat 


my sister bas with her a woman who tells fortimes from caids, 
and who is to reveal to her how matters stand with on absent 


lover, on whom her whole heart hangs, and upon whom she 
bas placed all her hope. Mine is free.” she continued, ” and 
I must accustom myself to sec it despised,” 1 thereupon said 
sundry pretty things to her 
convince herself on that point by consulting the wise woman 
likewise; that I would do so myself, for I hod long wished 
to learn sometliing of the kind, but lacked 6uth. She blam^' 
me for tiiis, and assured me that nothing in the world was 
surer than the responses of this oracle, o^y it mutf. be con¬ 
sulted, not out of sport and cnischief, but solely in real affhirs. 
However, I at last compeUed her to go with me into that 
room, as soon as she had ascertained that the consultation was 


, replying that she could at once 


over. We found her sietcr in a very cheerful hiunour, and 
even towards me she was kinder than usual, sportive, and 
almost witty; for since she seemed to be secure of an absent 
ifitad, iAs may have thought it no treachery to be a little 
,^ciou8 jivith a present Mend of her sister's, which she 
thought me to be. The old woman wu now flattered, and 
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good pa^’ine&t was promised her, if she would tell the truth 
to tho elder sister and to me. With the usual 'preparadona 
nnd ceremonies slie began her busmess, in order to tell die 
fair one's fortune first. She carciully considered the situation 
of tlie cards, but seemed to hesitate, and would not speak out 
wliat she had to say. “ I *e now,” said the younger, who 
was already better acquaint^ with the interpretation such 
a magic tablet, ” you hesitate, and do not wish to HiimTnop 
aojtluiig disagreeable to my sister; but that is a cursed card! ” 
The elder one turned pale, but composed herseK, and said, 
“('illy speak out; it will not cost ^ne’s heatP!” The old 
woman, after a deep sigh, showed her that she was in lore, 
that she was not beloved, that another person stood in- the 
wav, and other things of like import Wo saw the good 
girl's embarrassment. Ihc old u’oman thought somewhat to 
in^rovc the afiair by giving hopes of letters and money. 
“ Letters," said die lovely child, “1 do not expect, and money 
I do not desire. If it is true, as you say, that I love, I de¬ 
serve a heart that loves me in return.'' “Let us see if it 
will not bo better,” replied the old woman, as she shuffled 
cords nnd laid them out a second time; but before the eyes of 
all of us, it had only become still, worse. The fkir one stood 
not only more lonely, but surrounded with many sorrows; her 
lover hud moved sotnowhat farther, and the intervening figures 
neorar. Ihe old w'omon wished to try it the third time, in 
hopes of a better prospect; but the beaudfiil girl could restrain 
herself no longer, she bitdce out into uncontrollable weeping, 
her lovely bosom,heaved violently, she turned round, and 
rushed out of the room. I knew not what I should do. In- 
clination kept me with the one present; compassion drove me 
to the other; my situation was painM enough. “ Comibrt 
Lucinda,’said toe youngs; “go after her.” 1 hesitated; 
how could 1 comfort her without a$ least assuring her of some 
sort of afPectioB, and could I do that at such a inn;;tent in 
a cool, moderate manner ? “ Let us go together,” said I to 
Emilia. “ I know not whether my presence will do her good,” 
repHcd she. Yet we went, but tound the door bolted. Lu¬ 
cinda made no answer; we might knodt, shout, entreat, as 
wo would. “We must let h» have her own way,” said 
Emilia; “she will not have it otherwise now!” And, in- 
(U'id. when I colled to my mind her manner from our very 

X 
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first acquaintance, she always had something riolent and un¬ 
equal about her, and chiefly showed her affection for me by 
not beharing to me with rudeness. '^Vhnt should I do? 
1 paid the old woman richly for the mischief she bad caused, 
and was about to go, when EmiUi said, I stipulate that the 
cords shall now tc cut for youKtoo.” The old woman was 
ready^ “ Do not let mo be p^sent,” cried I, and hastened 
down stairs. 

The next day I had not coui-ngc to go there. Tlic third 
day, early in the morning, Emilia sent me word by a buy who 
had already ^rougltt many a message firom the sisters, and 
hod carried back flowers and fruits to them in return, that I 
should not fiiil that day. I came at the usual hour, and 
found the fhther alone, who. in many respects, improved my 
paces and steps, my goings nhd comings, my bearing and 
Wiaviour, and, moreover, seemed to be satisfied with me. 
The younger daughter cainc in towards the end of the hour, 
and dano^ with me a vitv gracefiil minuet, in which her 
movements were extroordinarity pleasing, and her fother de- 
dared that he had rorclv seen a prettier and more nimble 
pair upon his floor. Aflcr the lesson, I went os usual into 
the sitting-room; the frthCT left us alone; I missed Lucinda. 
“ She is in bed,” said Emilia, “ and I am glad of it; do not 
be concerned about it. Her mental illness is first alleviated 
when she fhneies herself bodilv rick; she does not like to die, 
and therefore riie then docs wliat w'c wish. We have certain 
&inily medicines whidi she takes, and reposes; and thus, by 
degrees, the swelling waves subside. She is, indeed, too good 
and amiable in such an imaginary sickness, and as she is in 
reality very well, and is only attacked by passion, she iina- 
* les various kinds of romantic deaths, with which she 
'htens herself in a pleasant manner, like childreg when we 
them ghost-stories, pius, yesterday evening, she an¬ 
nounced to me with great vehemence, that this time slmuld 
ceztmnly die, and t^t only wh^ she was really near death, 
they should bring again b^re her the ungratefiu &lse'friend, 
who had at first acted so handsomely to h^, and ndw treated 
her so ill; ^e would reproach him bitterly, and then give up 

“ 1 know not that I am guilty,” exclaimed I, “ of 
bavu^bxpressed any sort of affectum Ibr her* Iknowsome- 
dy who can best omt me witnew in this respect.’’ Emilia 
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«miled and rejoined, “ I understand you; and if we are not 
discreet and determined, we shall all find ourselves in a had 
plight together. What will you say if I entreat you not to 
continue your lessons? You have, I believe, four tickets 
yet of the last montli, anl my father has already declared 
that be finds it inexcusably to take yoUT money any longer, 
unless you wish to devote ydWself to the art of danci^ m a 
more serious manner; what is required by a young man of 
the world you possess aircadyr.” “ And do you, Smilia, give 
me ihia advice, to avoid your house?” replied*I. “ Yes, I 
do," said she, “ but not of mjreelf. Only listen. When you 
hastened away, tho day before yesterday,' 1 bud the cards cut 
for you, and same i-csTOnsc was repeated thrice, and each 
time more emphatically. y«u were surrounded by everything 
good and pleasing, byfncuds and great lords, and there was 
no lack of money, ^e ladies kept themselves at some dis> 
tance. My poor slater in ih^rticular stood always the farthest 
off; oue other advanced constantly nearer to you, but never 
came up to your side, for a thiitl person, of the ifiale sex, 
always come Mtween. I will confess to you that 1 thought that 
I myself was meant by the second lady, and after this confes¬ 
sion you will best comprehend my well-meant counsel. To 
an absent fneud I have promised my heart and my bond, and, 
until now, 1 loved him above all; yet it might be possible for 
your presence to become more important to me hitherto, 
and what kind of a situatiou wouhl you have betwem two 
sisters, oue of whom you hud made unhappy by your afibc- 
tion, and the other by your coldness, and ^1 this ado about 
nothing and only for a ^ort time ? For if we had not lunowv 
already who you are and what aro your expcctatbus, the 
cards would have placed it before my eyes ra the clearest 
manner. Fare you-well!" said she, and gave her hand. 
I hesitated. '^Now," said she, leading me towards i'\-- c]<-.or, 
" that it may really be the last t»Tni» that we shall speak to 
each other, ^e what 1 would otherwise have denied you.” 
She fell upon my neck, and kissed me most tenderly. 1 
embneed her, and pies^ her to my bosom. 

At this moment tbe .ade-door-fiew open, and her si^^. 
a light but becoming night-dress, sprang out and erieo^* You 
not be the omy one to take leave of him!” Emilia 
let me go, and LueinM seiced me, clasped herself fast to my 
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heart, pressed her black locks upon my cheeks, and remained 
in this position for some time. And thus I found myself in 
the dilemma bet>yceu two sisters which Emilia bad prophe¬ 
sied to me a moment before. Xucinda let me loose, and 
looked earnestly into my face, t would have taken her hand 
and said something friendly tc^er, but she turned herself 
away, walked with Tiolent stciis up and down the room for 
some time, and then threw herself into a comer of the sofa. 
Emilia went to her, , but was immediately repulsed, and here 
began a scene which i»yet painful to me in the recollection, 
and which, although 'r^^y it hod nothii^; theatrical about it, 
but was quite suitable to a lively young fSeucbwonuin, conld 
only be properly repeated in the theatre by a good and 
feoung actress. 

Lucinda OTerwhclmed ber sister with a thousand reproaches. 
“ This is not the first heart,” she cried, ” that was inclining 
itself to mo, and that you have turned away. Was it not just so 
with him who is absent, and who at Inst betrothed himself to 
you under my very eyes ? I was compelled to look on: I en- 
dtft«d it; but I know how many thousand tears it has cost me. 
This one, too, you have now taken away from me, without 
letting the other go; and liow many do you not manage to 
keep at once ? lam frank and good-natured, and every one 
thinks he knows me soon, and may neglect me. You ore 
secret and quiet, and people think wonders of what may be 
concealed behind you. Yet there is nothing behind but a 
cold, selfish heart that can sacrifice everything to itself; this 
nobody learns so easily, because it lies d^ply hidden in your 
breast; and just as uttle do they know of my warm, true 
heart, which 1 carry about with me as open as my &cc.” 

Emilia was silent, and had sat down by her sister, who became 
constantly more and more excited in her discourse, ftad let cer¬ 
tain private matters slip out, which it was not exactly proper for 
me to know. Emilia, on other hand, who was t^mg to 
pacify her sister, made me a rign from behind that I should 
withdraw; but as jealousy and suspicion see with a thousand 
eyes, Lucinda seemed to have noticed this also. She sprang 
up and advanced to me, but not with vehemence. . She stood 
befrnibne, and seemed to be thinking of something. Then she 
sa^, “ I know that I have 'ost you; I make no farther pre< 
tensions to you. But neitoer shall you have him, siiterl** 
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With these words she grasped me very siegtlarly by the 
head, thrustmg both her hands into my locks, pressing my 
face to hers, and kissed me repeatedly on the mouth. “ Now,” 
cried she, “ fear my curse! Woe UTOn woe, for ever and ever, 
to her who kisses these Upstifbr the first time after me! Dare 
to have anything more to dii with him ! I know hcavo’^ 'tears 
me this time. And you, Sii\hasten now, hasten awa/M lost 
as you con!” 

1 flew down the stairs, with the firm determi^^on never 
tc enter the house again. 



TENTH BOOIC 


Thb German poets, since thev« rff members of a corporotaoz^ 
no longer stood as one man, <iid not enjoy the smallest advan¬ 
tages in tliC citizen-world. They had neither support, stand¬ 
ing, nor rest^tobili^, Q^cept in so ikr os their other position 
was favourable to then^ and therefore it was a matter of mere 
ohonce whether talent was bom to honour or to disgrace. A 
poor son of earth, with a consciousne'sH of mihd and faculties, 
was forced to crawl along painfully through life, and, from the 
pressure of momentary necessities, to squander the gifts which 
perchance he had received from the Muses. Occasional poems, 
the first and most genuine of all kinds of poetry, had ^come 
despicable to such a d^rce, tha^ the nation even now canpot 
attain a conception of ^eir high value; and a poet, if he did 
not ^ike altogether into Gunther's path, appeared in the world 
in ihe most melancholy state of subserviency, os a jester and 
parasite, so that both on the'theatre and on the st^e of life 
he represented a character which any one and every one could 
abuse at pleasure* 

on contrary, l^e Muse associated herself with men of 
re^>ectabilit 7 , these received thereby a lustre which was 
reflated back to the donor. Noblemen well versed in liib, 
like Hagedom, dignified citizens, like Brockes, distinguished 
men^of science, like Haller, appeared among the first in the 
natmni to be equal with the most eminent and the most prized. 
Those persons, too, were specially honoured, who, together 
with this pleasing talent, distingmshed themselves ^ active, 
&ithful men of business. Cn this way T7z, Rabener, and 
Weisse enjoyed a req^ect of quite a peoiuiar kind; peopte had 
.here to ^mue, when combined, mose'most 
quedities which are seldom found united. 

But now the time was to come when poetic genius should 
' 0 |^awaraof itself^ should create for itadf its own relations, 
Wdarsta2i4 ^ow to lay the foundation an indepen^t 
dignity. Everything necessary,to found scudi ah epoch was 


heterogeneous 
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combined in Klofstoce. Considered both from the sensual 
and moral side, he was a pure >’oung man. Scriously^ and 
thoroughly educated, he places, from his youth upwards, a great 
value upou himself and utou whatever he does, and while 
considerately measuring ouft beforehand the steps of his life, 
turns, with a presentiment o* the whole strength of his internal 
nature, towards the loftiest ^d most grateful theme* The 
Messiah, a name which betokens infinite attributes, was to be 
glorified afresh by him. Ihe Kedeemer was to be the hero 
whom the poet thought to accompan]^ through ^£thly lowli- 
n^'os and sorrows to the highest hcavc»ly triumphs. Ei'ery- 
thing Godlike, angelic, and human that lay in the young soul 
was here called into requisition. Brought up by the Bible 
and nourished by its strength, he now hves with patriarchs, 
prophets, and forerunners, os if they were present; yet all 
these ore only evoked from ages to draw a bright halo round 
the One whose humiliation they behold with astonishment, 
and in whose exaltation they tire gloriously to bear a port. 
For at lost, after gloomy ana horrible hours, the everlasting 
Judge will imcloud his lace, again acknowledge his Son pnd 
fellow-Qod, who, on the other hand, will again lead to Him 
alienated men, nay, even a fallen*spirit. Ine living heavens 
shout with a ^ousand angel voices round the throne, end a 
radiance of love gushes out over the universe, which shortly 
before bad fastened its looks upoit a fearful place of sacrifice. 
The hea'tenly peace which Klopstock felt in the conception 
and exeoutitm ol this poem, communicates itself even now to 
every one who reads the fi^t ten canto« without allowing 
certain requisitions to be brought forward, which an advancing 
cultivation does not willingly abandon. 

The dignity of the Hubject elcvuted in the poet the feeling 
of his oyu petsonality. That he himself would enter here¬ 
after into those choirs, that the Pod-Man would dis^guish 
him, nay, give him fhee to face the reward for his laboun, 
which efven here every feeling, pious heart hod fui>dly paid in 
many a pure tear—these were such innocent, childlike thou^bts 
and hopes, as only a well-constituted Tnind can conceive and 
cherish. Thus Kh|petock gained the perfect right to r^aid 
himself as a coasecrated persc^ and tiius in bu actions Im 
studied the most sonqmlous pnritT, Even in his old 
troubled b«ni exceedingly that be bad given his earli^st^va 
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to a lady wlio, by manying another, left him in uncertainty 
whether she bad really lorod him or been worthy of him. Ulie 
sentiments which bound hitn to Meta, their hearty, tranquil 
afitbetion, their short sacred married 1^, the aversion of the 
surviving husband from a second uf ion, all is of tha^ kind which 
may well be remembered hereaftel in the circle of the blessed. 

Thia honourable conduct tovfc^^ himself was still further 
enhanced by his being fiivourably received for a long time in 
well-minded Denmark, in the honae of a great, and, humanly 
speaking, ei^Ueot stat^man. Here, in a mghcr circle, which 
was caoTusive indeed, but, at the same time, devoted to external 
manners and attention towards the world, his tendenay become 
still more decided. A composed'demeanour, a measured 
speech, and a laconism even when he spoke openly and 
decidedly, gave him, through his-whole life, a certain diplo¬ 
matic niinistcriol consequence, which seemed to be at voiionce 
with his tender natural feelii^, although both sprang fivm 
one source. Of all this, his first works ^ve a clear transcript 
and typ^and they thus could not but gain an incredible iodu- 
em^. iWt, however, he person^y assisted others who were 
stro^Iii^ in life and poe^, has eoarody been mentioned, as 
one of his most deoideo chasacteristics. 

But just such a frirtherance of youi^ people in literary 
action and pursuit, a hopeful pleasure in bnnging forward 
men not fevoured by fortune, and Ttiaktng the way easy to 
them, has rendered i&strioas one German, who, in respect to 
the dignity which he gave himself, may be named as the second, 
but, in regard to his livii^ influence, as the first. It will 
escape no one that Gl£im is here meant In possession of an 
obscure, indeed, but lucrative office, residing in a pleasantly 
situated spot, not too laige, and enlivened by military, civic, 
and literary activity, whe^ proceeded the revenues fgt a great 
and wealthy institution, notrwithout a part of them remaining 
behind for the advantage of the place, he felt within himself 
also a lively productive impulse, which, however, with all its 
strength, was not quite enough for him, and therefore he 
gave hims^ up to another, perhfqw stronger impulse, namely, 
that ofmahing others produce something. Both these ^tivities 
were intertwined inoessantly during his wh^ long life. He 
ODuld as easily have lived without breath, u without 

writing poetiy and making pnbsents, (Bm by helpBig needy 
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talents of-all kinds tiiTOugh earlier or later emboiTOssments, 
contributing to tlic honour of literature, he gained so manj 
friends, debtors, and dependents, that they will^ly allowed hu 
dilfiisc verses to pass, since th^ could give him nothing in 
return for his rich bchefits ^<at cndtuuncc of his poetry. 

Now, the high idea whidh these two men might w^- form 
of their own worth, and by'^hich others were induced also 
to think themselves somebody, has produced very great and 
beautiful results, both in public and primte. But this con¬ 
sciousness, honourable as it is, called peculiar dov^n for 
themselves, for those around them, and for their time. If, 
judging frt>m their intellectual effects, both these men may 
wi^out hesitation be called great, with respect to the world 
they remained but small, and considered in comparison with 
a more stirring life, their external position was nought. Tlie 
day is long, and so is the night ; one cannot be always writ¬ 
ing poetry, or doing, or giving; their time could not be filled 
up uke that of people of tlm world, and men of rank and 
wealth; they thcrefbre set too high a value on t^ir par¬ 
ticular limited sitonuons, attached an importance to ^eir 
daily affairs which they should only have allowed themsclvea 
amongst each other, and took more than reasonable delight in 
tiieir own jokes, wliich, though they made the moment agree¬ 
able, could be of no consequence in the end. They received 
praise and honour firom others, as they Reserved; tli^ gave it 
bock, with measure indeed, but always too {mifusely; and 
because they felt tiiat their friendship was worth muck, tiiey 
were pleased to express it repeatedly, and in this spared neither 
paper nor ink. llius arose those correspondences, at the defi¬ 
ciency of which in solid contents the mod^ world won^rs, nor 
can it be blamed, when it hardly sees the possibility of eminent 
men delighting ^emseJves in such an interchange of nothing, 
or when it expresses the wish that sndi leaves might have 
remained un|mnted. But we may suffer th^ few volumes 
always to stand along with so many others upon om- book¬ 
shelves, if we have learned from them the fiwt that even the 


most eminent man lives only by the day, and enjoys but a 
sorry entertainmenti'when he timiwB hisu^ too much back 
upon, himself, and neglects to grasp into the ftilness of the 
external world, where alone be oan find nonrislanent for his 
grov^ and at the same time a standard firr its measurement. 
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actiTi^ of these men whs in its finest bloom, when we 
joung folks TOgan also to bestir ourRclves in our own circle, 
and with m^ joungcr friends, if not with older persons too, 1 
was pret^ much in the way of Mhng into this sort of mutual 
flattery, forbearance, raising and? supporting. In my imme¬ 
diate sphere, whatever I pi^uccd co^d always be reckoned 
good. > Ladies, friends, and potions will not consider bad that 
whidi is undertaken and written out of affection for them. 
From such obligations at last arises the expression of on empty 
satis&ction yitb each ^ther, in the phra.scB of which a cha¬ 
racter is easily lost; if k is not from time to time steeled to 
higher excellence. 

And thus 1 had the happiness td say that, by means of an 
unexpected acquaintance, all tiie self-complaccncy, love of the 
looki^-glass, vanity, pride, and haughtiness that might have 
been resting or working within me, were exposed to a very 
severe trial, which was unique in its kind, 1^ no means in 
accordance with tho time, and therefore so much the more 
searching and more sorely felt. 

For the most important event, one that was to have the 
weightiest .consequences for me. was my acquaintance with 
Herdek, Olid the nearer connexion with him which ronmg 
from it. He accompatiied the travels of the Prince of Hol- 
stein-Eutin, who was in a melancholy state pf mind, and had 
come with him to.Stqisburg. Our society, as soon as it knew 
of his arrival, was seized with a great longing to approach 
him, and this good fortune happens to me first, quite unex¬ 
pectedly and % chance. I bad gone to the Ghost tavern to 
inquire after some distinguished staanger or other. Just at 
the bottom of the staircase I found a man who was on. the point 
of ascending, and whom I might have taken for a cleigrinan. 
His powde^ hair was put up in a queue, his black clothes 
likewise distinguished hing but still more a long black sUk 
mantle, the ski^ of which he had gathered up ax^ stuck into 
his podeet. Ibis somewhat striking, but yet, on the whole', 
pcdite «Mid planaing figure, which. I had already been told, 
left me not the least doubt that he was the celebrated new- 
oomer, and ii^ address was to oonvinoe him 'at once that Z 
Imewhim. Heasked my name, whidi ooidd be of no'donse- 
quence to him; but my mn knes s ee^ed -to pleose him, since 
M retunild it with great frirmdtinnsi^ .enid as wa moimted the 
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stairs, showed himself reader iidmediately for animated com> 
munication. I have foT^tten whom we visited then; it is 
sufficient to say, that at parting I be^ed permission to wait 
ou him at his own residence, which he granted me kindly 
enough. I did not neglect avail myself repeatedly of this 
favour, and was more and more attra^ed by him. He hud 
somewhat of softness in bis n^mer, which was very suitable 
and becoming, without being exactly easy. A round ihee, on 
imposing for^eod, a somewhat puggisb nose, a mouth tome- 
what prominent, but highly characteristic, pleasing, and ami¬ 
able : a pair of coal-black eyes imdcr b^k eye-brows, which 
did not iml of their effect, although bne of them used to be red 
and inflamed. By variou8K[ue8tionB he tried to make himself 
acquaint^ with me and my situation, and his power of attrao- 
tion operated on me with growing strength. I was, generally 
speaking, of a very confiding disposition, and with mm espe¬ 
cially I hod no secrets. It was not long, however, before the 
repelling pulse of his native began to appear, placed me 
in no small uneasiness. I relat^ to him many things of my 
youthflil occupationB and taste, and among others, of a collec¬ 
tion of seals, which I had principally gotten together through 
the assistance of our family friend, who had on extensive cor¬ 
respondence. I hod ornuiged them according to the SiaU 
Calmdar, and by thi<« means had become well acquainted with 
the whble of the potentates, the greater an^ lesser mightinesses 
and powers, even down to the nobility imder them. These 
heraldic insignia had often, and in particular at the ceremonies 
of the coronation, been of use to ray memory. I spoke of these 
things with some complacency; but he was of another opinion, 
and not only stripped the suojcct of all interest, but aim mn- 
trived to m^e it ridicufous and nearly di^;usti^. 

From tl:^ his ^rit of contradiction I h^ much to endure ; 
for he hod resolved, partly because he widied tp separate from 
the prince, pardy on account of a complaint in his eye, to re- ' 
wiflin in Strasborg^ This complaint is one of the most incon¬ 
venient and unplmsant, and the more trouUtoome since it can 
be cored only by a painfiil, highly irritating and uncertain 
operation. Ine teor-bag is elesra ^ow, so,^t the moisture 
contained in it cannot now -off to the nose, and 'SO much the 
less as ffie adjacent bone is deficient in the aperture by which 
this secretion should naturally take plaoe. The bottom of the 
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tear-bng must thmfore be cut open, the bone bored 
through, when a horse-hair is drawn through the lachrymal 
point, then down through the opened bag, and the new canal 
. thus put into connexion with it, and this hair is moved bi^ck- 
wards and forwards every day, iif^order to restore the commu¬ 
nication between the two pa^^ which cannot be done or 
attained, if an incision is no|^ first made externally in that 
place. 

Herder was now separated from the prinoe, was moved into 
lodgings df his own, and resolved to have himself operated 
upon by Lobstein. cHcre those exercises by which I had 
sotight to blunt my sensibility did me good service; 1 was 
oblo to be present at the operatioD, and to be serviceable and 
hclpfid in many ways to so worthy a man. I found here every 
reason to admire his great firmness and endurance: for neither 
during the numerous sulcal operations, nor at the oft-repeated 
painful dressings, did he show himself in aiiy degree irritable, 
and of all of us he seemed to be the one who suffered least. 
But in {ho intervals, indeed, we had to endure the changes of 
his temper in many ways. I say uw, for besides myself, a 

e jont Russian, named Peolow, was mostly with him. 

man had been on early acquaintance of Herder’s in Biga, 
and though no longer a youth, was trying to perfect himself 
in surgery under L^stein's ^danco. Hener could be charm¬ 
ingly prepossessing and brdliant, but he could just a# easily 
tura an m-humoureS side foremost. All mra, indeed, have 
this attraction and repulsion, according to their nature, some 
more, some less, some in longer, some in shorter pulsations; 
few can really control their peculiarities in this respect, many 
in appearance. As for H^cr, the preponderance of his con- 
tradictory, bitter, bitinp; humour was cerinmly derived from his 
disease and the sufferings arising from it. This ^sase often 
occurs in life; one does nqf sufficiently take into consideration 
the moral efibet of sickly conditions, and one therefore judges 
many characters veiy unjus11y,.beoause it is assumed ^t all 
men om healthy, and required eff them that they shall conduct 
themselves accordingly. , 

During the whole tune of this cure I visited'H^er morn¬ 
ing and evening; I even remained whole days with him, and 
in a short time accustomed inyself so much the more to his 
ohHling and fiiult-finding, as I daily leuned to af^nedato his 
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beautiful aud great qualities, bis exteoslTe knowledge, and his 
profound views. The influence of this good-natured blusterer 
was great and important. He was five years older than 
myself, which in yCunger ^ys makes a great difference to 
begin wdth; and os I acknowledged him for what he was, and 
tried to value fimt which he had already produced, he neces¬ 
sarily gained a great superiBrity over me. But ther situa¬ 
tion was not comortable; for older persons, with whom I 
had associated hitherto, had sought to form me,with indul¬ 
gence, perhaps hod even spoiled me 1^ their len^^; but from 
IJ'.rder, belmvc as one might, one eduld never expect ap¬ 
proval. As now, on the one side, my great oflbetion and 
reverence for him, and oh the other, the discontent which he 
excited in me, were continually at strife with each other, 
there arose within me an inward struggle, the first of its kind 
which I had experienced in my life. Since his conversations 
were at all times iinportant, whether he asked, answered, or 
communicated his opinions in any other manner, he could not 
but advance me daily, nay hourly, to new views. AtLeipzig, 
I had accustomed myself to a narrow and circumscribed ca^t- 
cncc, and my general knowledge of German literature could 
not bo extended by my situatiod in Frankfort; nay, those 
mystico-religio-chemical occupations had led me into obscure 
regions, and what had been passing for some years bads m 
the wide literary world, had fbr the mejst part remained un¬ 
known to me. Now I was at once made tinquainted by Her¬ 
der with all the new aspiration, and all the tendencies which 
it seemed to lie taking. Ho hod already nmde himself suffi¬ 
ciently known, and ^ his FragrMnti^ his Kr^the Walder 
(Ch'hcal Woo^), and Other works, had immediately placed 
himself by the side of the most eminent men who 1:^ fur a 
long time drawn towards them the eyes of their cormtry. 
What on agitation there must have be«a m such a mind'— 
what a fennentatida there Inust have been in suoh a natur^-- 
oan neither be conceived nor described. But great was cer¬ 
tainly the concealed effort, as will be eosSy admitted, when one 
reflects for how many years afterwards and how much he hAs 
done and produced. 

We baa not lived together long m this manner when he 
eonfided to me that he meant to be a competitor fi>r the priaa 
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which was offered, at Berlin, for ^ best treatise on the 
origin of language. His work was already nearly com- 
pl^d, and, as he wrote a very neat hand, he could soon com¬ 
municate to mo, in parts, a legibly' manuscript. I had never 
reflected on such subjects, for I was yet too deeply involved 
in. the midst of things to have thought about theu* b^inning 
and end. The question, too, se to me in some measure 
an idle one; for if God had created man as man, language 
was just as innate in him as walking erect; he must have 
just as welt perceived ^t he could sing with his throat, and 
modify the mnes in various ways with tonp^ue, palate, and 
lips, as he must have remarked that he could walV and take 
hold of things. If man was of divine origin, so was also lan- 
gitage itself; and if man, eonsidered in the circle of nature, 
was a natural beiug, languo^ was likewise natural. These 
two things, like som and body, I could never separate. Sil- 
berschlag, with a realism crude yet somewhat fuitastically 
devised, had declared himself for the divine origin, that is, 
that God hod played the schoolmaster to the first men. Hcr- 
des's treatise went to k1)ow that man as man could and must 


hare attained to language by his own powers. I read the 
treatise with much plcasurn, and it was of ^cial aid in 
strengthening my mind; only I dTd not stand h^h enough 
ehher in knowle^e or thought to form a solid judgment upon 
it. I therefore gave(,the author my applause, ad&ng only a 
fbw remarks which flowed from my way of viewing the sub¬ 
ject. But one was received just like the other; there was 
scolding and blaming, whether one agreed with him condi¬ 
tionally or unconditionally. The flit surgeon had less patience 
than I; he humorously declined the commudication of tiiis 
prise-essay, and affirmed that he was not prepared to medi¬ 
tate on such abstract topics. He urged us in preference to a 
game of ombre, which we <commonly played together in the 
evenii^. 

During so t^blesome and painful a cure, Herder lost 
nothing of his ^vacity; but it Mcame less and less amiable. 
He could hot write a note to ask for anything, that would not 
be spiced with some scoff or other. Once, for instance, he 
wrote to me thus 
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** If those letters of Brutus thou host in thy Cicero's letters, 

Thou, whom consolers of schools, deck’d oat in mag;DiiiceDt bindings, 

Soothe from their plen’d siielTe»<-7et more by the outside »>'■» 
inside, 

Thou, who from gods srt descended, or Ooths, or from origin filthy,* 

G^the, send them to me.” 

It was not polite, indeed, tliat he should allow himself this 
jest on my name; for a mail^B name is not like a &antle, 
which mdrcly hangs about him, and which, perchance, may 
be safely twitched and pulled; but is a peiie^y fitting gar¬ 
ment, which has grown over and OTor*him like ms very 
at which one cannot rake and scrapd without wounding the 
uyui himself. ^ 

The first reproach, on the contrary, was better founded. 
I had brought with me to Strasbuig ^e authors I had ob¬ 
tained, by exchange, from Longer, with various fine editions 
frT)m my father’s collection besides, and had set them up on a 
neat bo^-casc, with the best intentions of using them. But 
how should my time, which I split up into an hundred 
different activities, sufilce for that ? Herder, who Was most 
attentive to books, since he hod need of them every momrot, 
perceived my fine collection at his first visit, but soon saw, 
too, that I made no use of thefo. He, therefore, as the 
greatest enemy to all fhlse appearances and osteutadon, was 
accoistomed, on ocf^osion, to rally .me upon the subject. 

Another sarcastic poem occurs to nA, which ho sent me 
one evening, when I bad bc<'n telling him a great deal about 
the Dresden gallery. 1 lAd, indeed, not penetrated into the 
h^her meaning of the Italian school; but Dominico Feti, an 
excellent artist, although a hxunorist, and tbe^ore not of 
the fimt rank, ^d inteiested me much. Scripture, subjects 
had to be painted. He confined himself to the New 1'esta- 
ment paiVhles, and wae fond of r^resenting them with much 
ity, taste, and good-humoA. Ho ^ught them alto- 
ter into ev^-day life, and the spirited mid nenc details 
of his compositiems, recommended by a free pencil, had made 
a vivid impression upon me. At this, my nhiMigb enthusu 
for art, Herder sneered in the following fo^on:— 





* The Gemui word ii ** KoA/* tnd tbe whole object of tbe line ii to 
utrodooe t plajr on tbe wordi ** Odtbes'^ ** QWetp** ** Ooihea/' end 
Koth.'*.-7VajM. 
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“ From sympathy^ 

Tho master 1 like of all 
DoauDico Feti tliej call. 

A parable from S^pture be is able 
Neatij to turn into a crasy fable* 

:«~&ou 


From sympathy 


cruy parable I 


1 coiild mention many jokes the kind, more or less clear 
or abstruse, checxinl or bitter, 'llxcy did not vex me, but 
made me xmcomfortable. Yet since .1 knew how to mine 
highly eveiy+bing that, contributed to my own cultiMition, and 
as I had often giTen' t^ former opinions and inclinations. I 
noon accommodated and only sought, as fur as it was 

C 'hlc for me from lily point of view, to distinguish ju^ 
e fri>m imjust invectiTes. And thus no day ^xassed over, 
thftt. had not been, in the most fruitful manner, instnictiye 
to me. 

I was made acquainted by him with poetry finm quite a 
different side, in another light than heretmore, and one. too, 
which suited me well. The poetic art of the Hebrews, which 
ho* treated ingenioxisly after his predecessor Lowth—popular 
poetry, the traditions of which in Alsace he m^cd us to 
search after; and the olde«t records existing as poetry—all 
bore witness that poetry in general was a gift to the M'orld 
and to nations, and not the private inheritwee of a few re¬ 
fined, cultivated me^* I sv^owed all this, and the more 
eager I was in receiving, the more liberal was he in giving, 
so that we spent the most interesting houia together. The 
other natural studies which I had begun, I endeavoured to 
continue, and as one alwa^ has time enough, if one will ap^ly 
it well, so amongst them aU I succeeded in doing twice or twee . 
.s mn^ as usual. As to the fulness of those fevr weeks during 
which we lived together, I can, well say that tdl'which Herder 
has gradually ptwuced since, was &en annoroced in the 
genn,.and that I thereby fell into.the fortunate Condition that 
1 coidd oompletidy attaA to something higher, and expand ail 
that I .had hith^to thought, leam^ uid msdo my own. 
Had Herdei' been methcMUml, I &ould have found the' most 
precious guide for giving a durable t^dency to my oultiva- 
tiem; but he was more inclined to examine and -stimulate, 
than to lead and conduct. llLuShefct^l^ made me acquaint^ 
with Hamann’s writings, nnon which he set a very great value. 
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But iustcnd of icRtructing me as to these, aud making the 
i>ias and drift of his extnmrdinary mind intelligible to me, it 
generally only sensed him for amusement when I behaved 
stinngely enough, in trying to get at the meaning of such sibyU 
lino leaves. However, I cfculd well fool that somctliiiig in 
lliunnnn*s writings appealed to me; and to this I gave myself 
upi without knowing whence i;^camo or whither it was ]pa^Dg 
me. 

After the cure had lasted longer than was reasonable, Lob- 
stein had begun to licsitatc, and to I'opoat himself In his treat* 
merL, so that the aflhir would not^oomc to %Ji end; and 
Poglow, too, had confided to me in private that a favomnble 
issue was hardly to be cxiK^ctcd; the whole position become 
gloomy; Herder became impatient and out of temper, he 
could not succeed in continuing his activity as heretofore, 
and was obliged to rcstiuin himself the more, as they began 
to lay the blame of the surgical fiululre upon his too groat 
ment(U exei*tion, ond bis uninterrupted, animated, nay, menr 
intercourse with us. It is sufficient to say, that after so mucm 
trouble and suffering, the artificial tear-channel would not 
form itself, and the communication intended would not take 
place. It was necessary to let thp woimd heal over in order 
that the disease should not become worse. If, now, during 
the operation, one could but admire Herder’s firmness under 
such pains, his melancholy and even fierce resignation to the 
idea mat he must bear such a blot about him aU his life, had 
about it something truly sublime, by which he gained for 
ever the reverence of thosi; who saw and 1?vcd Kim . This 
dispose, which disfigured so expressive a countenance, must 
have been so much more afflicting to him, as he had become 
acquainted with an excellent lady in Darmstadt, and hnd 
gamed afiections. It may huvo been for this cause prin* 
cipally wBt he submitted to the egre, in <ndcr, on his lutum, 
to appear more free, more cheerful, more handsome in the 
eyes of his half-betrothed, and to unite himself moir gertoinly 
and indissolubly with her. Howbver, he hastened away from 
Strasburg as. soon as possible, and since his stay had hitherto 
been as expensive as it was unpleasant, I borrowed a sum of 
money for him, which he promised to refund by an appointed 
day. The time passed without the arrival the money. My 
tueditor, indeed, did not dun me; but I was for several weeks 

2a 
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in emliamEsmcnt. At last the letter and the money came, 
and even here he did not act unlike himself; for, instead of 
' thanks or an apolo^, his letter contained nothing but satirical 
tilings in d<^erd verse, which would have pux/ded, if not 
alienated, ano^r; but it did nof' move me at all, for 1 bad 
conceived so great and powerful an idea of his worth that it 
absorted everything of an opp^itc nature which could have 
iiyuroa it. 

One should never speak, publicly at least, of one's cum 
' fholts, or thbse of others, if one does not hope to effect some 
useful purpo%e ^ it ^ pn this account I will here insert cer¬ 
tain remarks which force themselves upon me. 

Gratitude and ingratitude belong to those events which 
appear every moment in the moral world, and about which 
men can never agree among themselves. I usually distinguish 
between non-tl^kfulness, ingratitude, and avci-siou from 
gratitude. The first & innate with men, nay, created with 
them; for it arises from a happy volatile for^tfulness of the 
repul^vo as well a.s of the dehg^tfiil, by whi<m alone the con- 
tinpation of life is possible. Idan needs such an infinite 
quantity of previous and concuiTent assistances for a tolerable 
existence, mat if be would alira} s pay to the sun and the 
earth, to God and nature, to anoe^rs and parents, to fnends 
and companions, the thanks due to them, he would have 
neither time nor feeling left to receive and enjoy new benefits. 
But if the natural suffers this volatility to get the control 
in and over him, a cold indificrcnce gains more and more the 
ascendancy, and one at last regards one's benefactor os a 
stranger, to whose injury, perhaps, anything may be under¬ 
taken, provided it be advantageous to ourselves. This alone 
'an properly be called ingratitudq, which results from the 
rudeness into which the uncultivated nature must npjsesearily 
lose itself at last. Avemipn from gratitude, however, the 
rewarding of a benefit by ill-natured and sullen conduct, is 
very rare, and occurs only in eminent men, such as, with great 
natural gifts, and a presentinient of them, being bom in a 
lower of society or in a helpless condition, must, from 
their youth upwards, force themselves along, step by step, and 
receive, at every point, aids and B\q>jK>rt8, whxph are often 
embittered and repulsive to them thr^b the coarsenesB of 
their bene&ctors, since which they receive is earthly, 
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while that which, on the other hand, they give, is of a higher 
kind, BO that what is, strictly speaking, a compensation, is 
out of the question. Lessing, with ue fine Imowledgo of 
earthly things which fell to his share in the best years of his 
life, hu in one place bluntly* but cheerfully expres^ himself. 
Herder, on the contrary, ccmstantly embittered his finest days, 
both for himself and. others.^ bemuse he knew not how to 
moderate, by strength of mina in later years, that ill-humour 
which had necessarily seized him in youth. 

One may well make this demand of oneself: fm* to a man’s 
cap'tbOity of cultivation, comes, with fiicndly aia, the light of 
nature, which is always active in enlight^ing him about 
his condition; and gene r tdly, in many moral points of culture, 
one should not construe the failings t4M> aoverely, nor look 
about after the. most serious snd remote means of correcting 
them; for certain &ults may be easily and even playfully 
removed. Thus, for instance, by mere habit, we can excite 
gratitude in ourselves, keep it alive, and even make it neoes- 
to us. ' , 

a biograpbical attempt, it is proper to speak of oneself. 
1 am, by nature, as little grateful as any man, and on forget¬ 
ting the benefit received, the violent feeling of a momentary 
disagreement could very easily b^iuile me into ingratitude. 

To obviate this, I accustomed myself, in the first place, 
with everything that I possessed, to (o mind with pleasure 
how I came by it, from whom I received it, whether it was 
by way of present, exchange, or purchase, or in any other 
manner. I have accustomed myself, in shrv.ii^ my coUec- 
tions, to mention the persons by whose means I obtained each 
article, nay, even to do justices to the occasion, to the accident, 
to the remotest cause and coincidence, 1^ which thii^ wLi'-h 
are dearyind of value to me have bec^e mine. That which 
BuxTounds us thus receives a life; ire see in it a ^iritual com¬ 
bination, full of love, reminding us of its migin ; and, by thus 
making past drcumstances preset to us, our momtutary 
existence is elevated and enriched, the originators.of the gifts 
rise repeatedly before the imagination, we connect with their 
image a pleasing remembrance, ingratitude becomes impos¬ 
sible, and a return, on occasion, beoomes easy and desirable. 
At &e same time, we are led to tite consideration of that 
which is not a posscssiem palpable to the senses, end we love 
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to recapitulate to whom our high er endowments are to be 
aacribca, and whence they take their date. 

Before I turn my attention from that connexion with Her¬ 
der, which was so impottant and so rich in consequences for 
me, I find yet something more to Kdduce. Nothing was moi'e 
natural than that I should by degi'ct^ become more and more 
reserved towards Herder, in^comintmicating those things 
which had hitherto contributed to tny culture, but especially 
such as still seriously occupied my attention at the moment. 
He bod dest^joyed my Fnjoj'ment of so much that I had loved 
before, and nad cspcciaUy blamed me in the strongest manner 
for tlie pleasure I took in Ovid’s 3feiar}U»y)ho8es7 I might 
defend my fitvourite as I would, I nfight say that, for a youth¬ 
nothing could be more delightful than to' 
those cheerful and glorious regions with gods and demi-gods, 
and to be a witness of their deeds and passions; I might oir- 
cumstantially quote that previously mentioned opinion of a 
sober-minded man, and corroborate it by my own experience; 
all this, according to Henler, went for nothing; there was no 
immediate truth, projxnrly so called, to be found in these 
poems; here was neither Graeco nor Italy, neither a primi¬ 
tive world nor a cultivated one, everything was rather an 
imitation of what had already existed, and a mannerised ra- 
presentation, such as could be expected only from an over- 
cultivated man. And if at lost I would maintain, that what¬ 




ever an eminent individual produces is also nature, and that 
always, in oU nations, ancient and modem, the poet alone has 
been the maker; this was not allowed to pass, and I had to 
endure much on this account, nay, I was almc^ disgusted with 
my Ovid by it; for there is no affection, no habit so stroi^, 
that it can hold out in the long run against the animadver- 
sions of eminent men in whom one places confidencer Some¬ 
thing always cleaves to us,*'and if one cannot love uncondi- 
tion^y, love is already in^ critical conditioa. 

I mort carefully conceal^ from hiig my inters in certain 
autjects which h^ rooted themselvee within me, and were, 
hr little and little, moulding themselves into poetic form. 
These were Gott von BerUchingm and Faust. The biography 
of the former had seized n^y inmost heart. The figure of a 
rude, wdl-meaning self-helper, in a wild auarchical time, 
awakened my deepest sympatl^. ^Hie aiguificant puppet- 
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show fable of the latter resounded and vibrated inany-toned 
within me. 1 also wandered about in all sorts of science, 
and had early enov^h been led to see its vanity. I had, more¬ 
over, tried'all sorts of ways ^ real life, and had always returned 
more unsatisfied and troubled. Now these things, as well as 
many others, I canied about witii me, and de%hted myself 
with them during my solitary^bours, but without wntiBg any¬ 
thing down. But most of all, I concealed fiom H^er my 
mj'slioo-cabolistical cheraistiy, and everything relating to it. 
although, at the same time, I was still very fond of secretly 
bu‘-ying myself in working it out mt):% consistently than it 
had been communicated to me. Of mv poetical labours, I 
believe I laid before hiih Mittchuldigeny but I do not 
recollect tl'nt on this account I received either correction 
or encouragement on his part. Yet, with all this, he remained 
what he was ; whatever proceeded l^m him had an important, 
if not a cheering effect, and even his handwriting exercised a 
magic power over me. I do not remember having ever tom 
up or thrown away one ••!' his lettere, or even a mere envelope 
fitjm his hand; yet, with my various changes of place find 
time, not one document of thwe strange, foreboding, and 

happy days is left. * 

'riiat Herder’s power of attraction operated upon others as 
well as upon me, I should scurcely mention, had I not to re¬ 
mark that it extended itself jiarticularl^ to Juno, commonly 
called SiiLLiNO. I'he true, honest stnvii^ of this man could 
not but deeply interest ever) body who bad any feeling, and 
his susceptibility must have charmed into candour cvi^ one 
who was in a condition to impart anything. Kven Herder 
behaved towards him with more forbearance thtfii towards the 
:^t of us: for his counter-action always seemed to stand in 
relation irith the action exerted upon hun. .Tung's narrowness 
was accompanied by so much g?DOT-will, his uwn^ ■with w 
much softness and earnestness, diat a man of inteUigeure nonld 
certainly not be severe against him, and a benevolent man 
could not scoff at him, or turn him into ridicule. Jung was 
also exhilaiatecLto Bu<fo a degree by Herder, that he felt mm- 
self strengthened and advanced in all he did; even his affec¬ 
tion for me seemed to lose ground in the same ratio j yet we 
always remained good companions, made allowances ^ 
other from first to last,'and mutually rendered the most friendly 

■errioes. 
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Let US now. however, withdraw ourselves from the sick 
^mber of friendship, and from the general considerations 
which refer rather to disorder than to health of mind; let us 
betake ourselves into the open air. to the loftj and bre^ gal¬ 
lery of the minster, as if the time^were still present, when we 
youi^ fellows often appointed on evening meeting to greet the 
departing sun with brimming goblets. Here all conversation 
was lost in the contemplation of the country: here sharpness 
of eye-sight was put to the proof, and every one strove to per¬ 
ceive, nay,* plainly to^distmguish, the most distant objects. 
Good telescope were«eaaploycd to assist us, and one friend 
after another exactly pointed out the spot wUch had become 
the most dear and precious to him f and I also did not lack 
such a little spot, which, although it did not come out with 
importance in the landscape, nevertheless more all the 
rest attracted me with an amiable ma|;ic. On these occasions 
the imagination was excited by relating our adventures, and 
Ncvcrol little jaunts were concerted, nay, often undertaken on 
the 8pur„ of the moment, of which I will circumstantially relate 
only one instead of a number, since in many rcspectst it was 
of consequence to me. 

With two worthy friends and fellow-boarders, Engelbach and 
Wcyland, both natives of Lower Alsaoe, 1 repair^.on horse¬ 
back to Zabern, where, in tlm fine weather, the friendly little 
place smiled pleasantly upon us. The sight of the bishop's 
oostlc awakened our admiration; the extent, height, and 
splendour of a new set of, stables bore witness to me other 
comforts of the owner. The gorgeousness of the staircase 
surprised us, the chambers and saloons wc trode yith rever¬ 
ence, only the person of the cardinal, a little wreck of a man, 
whom we saw at table, made a contrast. The view of the 
garden is splendid, and a canal, three quarters of a lea(pie long, 
which leads straight up to- the middle of the castle, gives a 
high idea of the taste and resources of the fbrm^ possessors. 
'We rambled up and down there, and enje^d many parts of 
this beautifully situated whole, which lies on the outskirts of 
the nu^pifioent plain of Alsace, at the foot of the 'Vo^os. 

After, we had enjoyed ourselves at this clerical putpost of a 
royal power, and h^ mmlA ourselves comfortable in ito region, 
we an^ved eBrly next morning at a public work, which, most 
nobly opqol the entrance into u mi^^ kingdom. Illumined 
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by the bc^s of the rising stm, the famous Zaborn-stalrs, a 
work of incredible labour, rose before us. A road, built ser¬ 
pentine-wise over the most fearful crags, and wide enough ibr 
three wagons abreast, lead^ up hill so gently, that the ascent 
is scarcely perceptible. The hardness and smoothness of the 
way, the flat-topped elevations on both sides for tlfe ibot-pas- 
sengers, the stone channels to Jeod off tho mountain-water, all 
ore executed as neatly os artistically and durably, so that they 
afford a satisfactory view. Thus one gradu^y arrives at 
Pfolzburg, a modem fortification. l4 lies upo^ a moderate 
bill ^ the works arc elegantly built on blackish rocks, and of 
the some kind of stone, and the joinings being pointed out 
with white mortar, show 'exactly the size of tho square stones, 
and give a striking proof of neat workma3aship. We found 
the place itself, os is proper for a fortress, regular, built of 
Btonc, and tho church in good taste. When wo wandered 
through the streets^it was nine o’clock on Sunday morn¬ 
ing—we heard music; they were already waltzing in the 
tavern to their hearts’ content, and as tho inhabitani^ did not 
suffer themselves to be disturbed in their pleasures by>the 
great scarcity, nay, by the threatened famine, so also our 
youthM cheerfulness was not at*all troubled when the baker 
on the road refiisetl us some bread, and directed us to the 
tavern, where perliaps wo might procure provisions at the 
usual place. > 

We now very willingly rode down the Zabem-stairs again 
to gaze at this architectural wonder a second time, and to en¬ 
joy once more the refreshing prospect over -iisocu. We soon 
reached Buchsweiler, where friend Weyland hod prepared for 
us a good reception. To a fi'esh youthful mind the condition 
of a small town is well suited; &niily connexions ore doner 
and m<Ap perceptible; domestic life, which, vith moderate 
activity, moves hither and thithei*between light official duties, 
town business, agriculture and gardening, invites us to a 
fricbdly participation; sociableness is ncccss^, and the 
stranger finds himself very pleasantly situated in the limited 
circles, if the disputes of the inhabit^ts, which in such places 
are more palpable, do not evezywhere oome in contact with 
btTw. This Uttle town was die chief place of tho cotmty of 
Hanau-Lichteuberg, belonging to the lAndgmvc of Darm¬ 
stadt, under French sovereign^. A regency aud board of 
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officers established here made the place an important centre- 
point of a very beautiful and desirable principality. We 
easily forgot the unequal streets and the irregular architecture 
of the pl^c when we went out t^ look at the old castle and 
the gar^ns, which are excellently laid out on a hill. Nume¬ 
rous little pleasure-woods, a preserve for tome and wild phea¬ 
sants, lyid the relies of many ^imilar arrangements, showed 
how pleasant this little residence must formerly have been. 

Yet all these views were surpassed by the prospect which 
met the cy£, when, the neighbouring Uaschbcig, one 
looked over Che perfectly paradisiacal region. 'Fliis height, 
wholly heaped together out of different kinds of shcllsr attracted 
my attention for the first time to such documents of antiquity; 
I had never before seen them t<^thcr in so great a mass. 
Yet tho curious eye' soon turned itself exclusively to the land¬ 
scape. You stand on the lost landward* mountain-point; 
towards the north lies a fruitful plain, interspersed with little 
forests, and bounded by a stem row of mountains that stretches 
itself westward towards Zaber, where tho episcopal palace and 
the {tbboy of St. John, lying a league beyond it, may be plainly 
recognised, llience the eye follows the more and more vanish¬ 
ing cham, of the Vosges towards the south. If you turn to the 
nmtb-cast you sec the castle of ^ichtenberg upon a rock, and 
towards the south-east the eye has the boimdless plain of Alsace 
to scrutinize, which, aj/ir off, withdraws itself from the sight 
in the more and more misty landscape, until at last the Suabiau 
mountains melt away like shadows into the horizon. 

Already in my limited wanderings through the world, I had 
remarked how important it is in travelling to inquire after tiic 
course of the waters, and even to ask with respect to the 
smallest brook, whither in reality it runs. One thus acquires 
a general sCirvey of every stream-i^on, in^rhich one happens 
to be, a conof^tion of the heights and depths which bear rela¬ 
tion to each other, and by these leading lines, which assist the 
contemplation as well os the memory, extricates oneself in the 
surest manner from the «ologioal Bad TOlitieal labyrinth. 
With these observations, I took a solemn mrewell of my be¬ 
loved Alsace, as the next morning we meant to turn our steps 
towards Lorraine. 

* That if, tomrds Otrmmf • Qmaaaj is M« Xentf by pn-emmenob 
—Amtriem Not*. 
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The evening passed awny in familiar conversation, in which 
we tried to cheer ourselves up under a joyless present, hy rc- 
membrnnees of a better past. Here, as m the whole of this 
small country, the name of the lost Count Iteinhord ^’on Ilonau 
was blessed above all others; his great understanding and 
aptitude had appeared in all his actions, and many a beautiful 
memorial of bis existence yet 'femained. Such men have the 
advantage of being double bene&ctors: once to the present, 
which they make happv, and then to the future, »thc feeling 
of which aud courage they nourish and stistain. • 

>iow as we tiuncd ourselves north-wc9tward into the moun- 
biins, passed by Liitxclstein, an old mountain tower, in a very 
hilly country, and descended into the region of the Soar and 
the Moselle, tho heavens began to lower, os if they would 
render yet more sensible to as the condition of the more n^^d 
western country. Ihe I'nlley of the Soar, where we first found 
Bockenheim, a small ^lave, and saw opposite to it Ncusaarwer- 
den, which is well-built, with a pleosure-costle, is bordered on 
both sides by mountain^ wliich might be called melancholy, if 
at their foot an endless succession of meadows and fields, caHed 
the Huhuau, did not-extend ns fer as Saaralbe, and beyond it, 
fiuthcr than the eye can reach. (Srea^buildings, belonging to 
the former stables of the Duke of Lormiuc, here attract the eye; 
they are at present used os a dairy, for which purpose, indeed, 
they arc very well situated. We passeeV through Saargcmiind 
toSaarbruck, and this little rosidmice was a bright point in a land 
BO rocky aud woody. The towu, small and hilly, but well 
adorned by the last prince, mokes at once a pleasing impres¬ 
sion, as the houses are all ]>ainted a greyish white, and the 
different elevation of them aCfords a variegated view. In llio 
middle of a beautifhl square, surrounded with handsome build¬ 
ings, stdhds the Lutheran church, on a smaU snale, but in pro¬ 
portion with the whole. The fr<At of the castle lies on tho - 
same level with the town; the back, on the contrar '. on the 
declivity of a steep rock. This has not only been worked out 
terraoe-fosbion, to afford easy access to the valley, but an ob¬ 
long garden-plot bos also be^ obtained below, by turning off 
the stream on one side, and cutting away the rook on the other, 
after which this whole stmee was first filled up with earth and 
planted. The time of tms undertaking fell in the e^h when 
they used to consult the architects about laying out gardens) 
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just 08 at present thc}* call in tiie aid of the landscape-pointer's 
eye. The whole arrangement of the castle, thc costly and the 
agreeable, the rich and the ornamental, betokened a life-enjoy¬ 
ing owner, such as the deceased nrince had been; the present 
sovereign was not at home. President von Qiinderodc received 
US in thc most obliging manner, and entertained us for three 
days better than we had a rigl^ to expect,. I made use of the 
various acquaintance which we formed to instruct myself in 
many respects. The life of the former prince, rich in pleasure, 
gave matenql enough •for conversation, os well as vari¬ 
ous expedients whieh*he hit upon to make use of the advan¬ 
tages supplied by the nature of his land. Here T was now 
properly initiated into the interest for mountain countries, 
and thc love for those economical and technical investigatious 
which have busied me a meat part of m;^ life, was first awakened 
within me. Wc heard ofthe rich coal-pits atDutweil, of thc iron 
and alum works, and even of a burning mountain, and we pre¬ 
pared ourselves to sec these wonders close. 

We npw rode through woody mountains, which must seem 
wild and dreary to him who comes out of a magnificent fertile 
land, and which can attract us only by the intemul contents 
of its bosom. We were made acquainted with one simple, 
and one complicated piece of machinery, within a short dis¬ 
tance of each other; namely, a scythe-smithy and a wire¬ 
drawing fiictory. Ifi one is pleased at the first because it 
supplies the place of common hands, one cannot sufficiently 
affinire the omer, for it works in a higher organic sense, from 
which understondii^ and consciousness are scarcely to be 
separated. In the alum-works we made accurate inquiries 
after the production and purifying of this so necessary mate¬ 
rial, and when we saw great heaps of a white greafy, loose, 
earthy matter, and asked die use of it, the labourers atiswered, 
■mili^, that it was the scifin thrown up in boiling the alum, 
and that Herr Stauf had it collected, as he hoped perchance 
to turn it to some profit. “Is Heir Stauf aUve yet?” ex¬ 
claimed my compamon in surprise. They answered in the 
affirmative, and assured us that according to the plan of our 
journey we should not pass &r frxiin his lonely dwelling. 

Qur rood now led up along the fthanncls Iw which the |^lum- 
water is oondnoted down, and the principal horizontal works 
which they call the “ and from whidi the 
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fiiinous Dutweil coals are procured. Those, when they are 
dry, have the blue colour of darkly tarnished steel, oad the 
most bcautiiul succession of minbow tints plays over the sur* 
face with every movement; The deep at^ses of the coal-pits, 
however, attracted us so m^ch the less as their contents lay 
richly poured out aro\md us. We now reached the open mine, in 
which the roasted alum-scales are steeped in ley, and soon 
after, a strange occurrence surprised us, although we been 
prepared. We entered into a chasm and found ourselves in 
the rcu^on of the Burning Mountain. strong ^ell of sul- 
plur surrounded ds; one side of the cavity wo^ almost redr 
hoc, covered with reddish stone burnt woitc; thick fumes 
nro^c from the crevices, »and we felt the heat of the ground 
through our strong boot-soles. An event so accidental, for it 
is not known how this place became ignited, affords a great 
advantage for the monulacturc of olxsn, since the alum-scales 
of which the surface of the mountain consists, lie there per« 
foctly roasted, and may be steeped iii a short time and very 
woU. The whole chasm had arisen by the calcined scales^ 
being gradually removed and used up. We clamberSd up out 
of this depth, and were on the top of the mountain. A plea¬ 
sant beech-grove encircled the sppt, which followed up to the 
chasm and extended itself on toth sides of it. Many trees 
stood already dried up, some were withering near others, 
which, as yet quite fresh, felt no forebo^ngs of that £erce heat 
M'bich was a|q>roaching and threatening their roots also, 

Upon this space dmferent opening were stemming, others 
had already doiio smoking, and this nre had thus smouldered 
for ten years already through old broken-up pits horizontal 
shafts, with which the mounbdn is undermined. ^ - It may, too, 
have penetrated to the defts through new coal-beds: fbr, some 
hundjTC^ paces further into the wood, they had contemplated 
following up manifest indications ^f an abundance of coal; but 
they hod not excavated &r before a strox^ smdee burst out 
the labourers and dispersed them. * The opc'^ung was 
led up again, yet w*e found the place still smoking as we 
went on our way past it to the residence of our hennitlike 
chemist. This lies amid mountains and woods; the valUea 
there take very various and pleasing windings, the soil round 
about is black and of the cod . kind, and strata of it frequently 
come in eight, ^eoal philosopher^^Aiforc^Aus per lynsm, as 
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said formerly—-could scarcely have settled himself more 
suitably. 

Wc came before a small house, not inconvenient for a 
dwelling, and found Herr Stauf, jrho immediately rccc^ised 
my friend, and received him with lamentations about the new 
government. Indeed we could see from what he said, that 
the alum-works, as well as m^y other well-meant establish¬ 
ments, on account of external and perhaps internal circum¬ 
stances also, did not pay their expenses; with much else of 
the soit. bclongod to the chemists of that time, who, 
with a hearty feeling for all that could be done with the 
products of nature, took delight in abstruse investi^tions of 
trifles and secondary matters, and with their iusuf&cicnt know- 
led^ were not dexterous enough to do that from which pro¬ 
perly economical and mercantile profit is to be derived. Thus 
the use which he promised himself from that scum lay very 
far in the distance; thus he had nothing to show but a coko 
of sal-ammoniac, with which the Burning Mmmtain had 
•upplieddiim. 

Ready and glad to communicate his complaints to a human 
ear, the lean, decrepit little man, with u shoe on one foot and 
a slipper on the other, and frith stockings hanging down and 
repeatedly pulled up in vain, dragged himself up the mountain 
to whci'c the I'csin-housc stands, which he himself had erected, 
and now, with great ^rief, secs falling to ruins. Here was 
fbuud a connected row of furnaces, where coal was to bo 
cleansed of sulphur, and made fit for use in iron-works; but 
at the same time tliey wished also to turn the oil and resin to 
account; nay, they would not even lose the soot; and thus 
all failed toother, on account of the many ends in view. 
Daring the Ufe-time of tiiic former prince, ^ business had 
been carried on in tlie spirit of an amateur, and id hope; 
DOW they asked for the imiflediate use, which was nut to be 
sbowm. , 

After w6 left our adept to his solitude, we hastened—for it 
wasmow late—to the glass.house in Friedrichsthal, where'we 
became acqitaiuted, on our way, with one of the most impor¬ 
tant and most wonderful operations of human ingenuity. 

Nercr^less, some pleasant adventures, and a surprising fire- 
frork at night-fiill, not &r from Neukiroh, interested us young 
fellows alniMt more than these important experiences. For as 
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a few nights before, on the banks of the Saar, shining clouds of 
glow-M'orms hovered around us, betwixt rock and thicket, 
so now the spark-spitting forges played their spr^htly firework 
towai'ds us. We passed, in the depth of night, the smelting* 
houses situated in the bo^m of the ^nllcy, and were de¬ 
lighted tvith the strange half-gloom of these dens of plank, 
which ore but dimly lifted b;^ a little opening in the flowing 
furnace, llie noise of the water, and of the bellows driven 
by it, the fearful whixzing and shrieking of the blast of air 
which. raging into the smelted ore, stuns the ^s and con- 
fuspo the 8(?U8C8, drove tis away, at last,)to turn into Neukirch, 
which is built up against the mountain. 

But. notwithstanding dl the variety and fhtiguc of the day, 
I could hud no rest hero. 1 left my friend to a happy sleep, 
and sought the hunting-seal, which lay still further up. It 
looks out fhr over moimtain and wood, the outlines of which 
were only to be recc^ised against the clear night-sky, but tbe 
sides and depths oT wliich were imjwnctrablc to my sight. This 
well-preserved building stoud as empty os it was lopcly; no 
castellan, no huntsman was to be found. I sat before* the 
great gloss doors upon tho steps which run aroimd tlie whole 
terrace. Here, surrounded by mountains, over a forest-grown, 
dark soil, which seemed yet darker iu contrast with tho clear 
hoiizon of a 8unun<T night, with tho glowing starry vault 
above mo, 1 sat for a long tuuo by i^ysclf on the deserted 
spot, and thought 1 never h<ul felt such a solitude. How 
sweetly, then, was I surprised liy the distant sound of a couple 
of French hums, which at once, like the fragrance of balsam, 
enlivened the peaceful atmosphere. Then there awakened 
within me the image of a lovely being, which had retired into 
the background before the motley objects of these travelling 
days, bv>t which now unveiled itself more and mure, and drove 
me from the spot back to my quixtere, where I made prepa¬ 
rations to set off with the earliest. 

The retum'was not used like the journey out. Thus we 
hurried through Zwey-brucken (Deux-Ponts), which, as a 
beautiful and notable residence, might well have deserved our 
attention. We cast a glance upem frie great, simple castle, 
on^ extensive esplanades, regularly planted with linden-trees, 
and v^ well adapted for the training of race-horses, and cm 
the la^ atablesi and tfre cituens’ houses which the prince 
had built to be raffled foi. All this, as well as tbe costume 
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and maimers of the inhabitants, cBpeciaU 7 of the matrons and 
maids, had reference to a distant connexion, and'n^de plainly 
visible the relation with Paiis, from which, for a long time, 
nothing tnmsrhenane had been a^le to withdraw .itself. We 
visit<^ also the ducal wine-cellars, situated before the city, 
whichiore extensive, and furnished with lai^, well-made tuns. 
We wept on further, and at h^t foimd the country like tliat 
in the neighbourhood of Saorbruck. Between wild and savage 
mountains are a few villages; one here gets rid of the habit 
of looking dteut for cqro. We mounted up, by the side of 
(he Hombacn, to Biisch, which lies on the important spot 
where the waters divide, and fall, a part into the Soar; a 
into the Bhine. These last were sdou to attract us tow^s 
them. Yet wo could not refuse our. attention to the little city 
of Bitsch, which very picturesquely winds around the motm- 
tain, nor to the fortress, which hes above. This is portly 
built on rocks, and partly hewn out of them. The subterm* 
noous chomb^ are particularly worthy of remark; here is 
not only space sufficient'for the abode of a number of men 
and. cattle, but one even lights upon laige vaults for tlie dril¬ 
ling of troops, a mill, a chapel, and whatever else could be 
required under-ground provided the surface were in a state 
of disturbance. 

We now followed the down-rushing brooks through Boren- 
thal. The thick fbr^ts on both the heights remain unused 
by the hand of man. Here trunks of trees lie rotti^ on 
each other by thousands, and young scions sprout up wimout 
number from their half-mouldcrcd progenitors. Here, in con¬ 
versation with some companions on foot, the name Von 
Dieterich again struck our ears, which* we had often heard 
honourably mentioned already in these woody regions. The 
activity and devemess of this Tnan, his wealth, and •the use 
and ^plications of it, all seemed in proportion. He could 
with justice take delight in the acquisitions which he increased, 
and enj'oy the profits he secured. The more LgEw of the 
world, the more pleasure 1 took, not only in t|Huniver6all}* 
feznouB names, but in those also, especially, wfamWIere men¬ 
tioned in particular rmons with reverence and love: and thus 
1 easily learned here, hy a few questions, tiiat Von Dieterich, 
earlier than others, 1^ known how to moke successful use 
of the mountain treasures, iron, coal, and wood, and bad 
worked his way to an ever-growing opulence. 
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Nicdcrbrunn, wbcre we now arrived, was a new proof of 
tliis. Jfc bod purchased this little place from the C^unt of 
Leinin^n and other part-owners, to erect 'important iron¬ 
works m the place. 

Here in these baths, already founded by the Romans, floated 
around me the spirit of antiquity, venerable relics of which, 
in fragments of bas-reliefr and inscriptions, capitals an<^6liafto, 
shone out strangely towards die, from farm-houses, amidst 
household lumber and furniture. 


As we were ascending the adjacent 'Wasenbhig also, I 
paid my respects to a wcll-prescn'cd luscriptioii, wmich 
chained a thankful vow to Mercury, ond is situated upon 
tlie great moss of rock V7hich forms the base of the hill on 
one side. Tho fortress itself lies on the last mountain, looking 
from Ritsch towards Germany. It is the ruin of a German 
castle built upon Roman remains. From the tower the whole 
of . Alsace was once more suivcyed, and the conspicuous 
nunstcr-spire pointed out the situation of Strashurg. First 
of all, however, the great foi-est of Hagenau extended itself, 
and the towers of tlujs town peered plainly from behind.. I 
was attracted thither. We rode through Reichshof^ where 
Von Dictcrich built an imposing castle, and after we had 
contemplated from the lulls near Kiedermoder the plcasizm 
course of tlie little river Modcr, by tho forest of Hagenau, I 
left my friend on u ridiculous coal-minf; visitation, which, at 
Dutweil, might have been a somewhat more serious business, 
and I then rode through Hagenau, on *the direct road-~ 
already indicated by my aflbctlon—to my beloved Sesenheim. 

For all these views into a wild, mountain region, and then, 
again, into a cheerful, fruitful, joyous laud, could not rivet my 
mind's eye, which was dirc^^d to an amiable, attractive 
object. «Iliis time, also, the hither way seemed to me more 
charming than its opposite, as it brought me again into the 
neighbourhood of a lady to whom I was heai^}' d' roted, 
and who deserved as much respect as love. But before 1 lead 
my friends to her rural abode, let me be permitted to men¬ 
tion a circumstance which contributed ve^ much to enliven 
and enhance my a&ctic«i, and the satis&ction which it 
afihrded me. 'l 

How for 1 must have been bdundhVnd in modem literature, 
may be gathered from the mode of life which I led at Frank- 
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fort, and from the studies to whicli I had devoted myself; 
nor could my residence in Sfrosburg have furthered me in 
this respect. Now Herder came, and together with his great 
knowledge brought many otlier aids, and the later publications 
besides. Among these he annOtinced to tie the Vicar oj 
Wakefield as an excellent work, witli the German translation 
of w'hich lie would moke us acquainted by readiug it aloud to 
us himbelf. ** 

His method of reading was quite peculiar; whoever has 
heard him- preach will be able to form a notion of it. He 
^delivered evlrything.^ftiis romance included, in a serious and 
simple style, perfecuy removed from all dramaticallydmitative 
representation; he even avoided that variety which is not only 
permitted, but even required, in an epical delivery—a slight 
change of tone when different persons speak, by which what 
evcty one says is broi^ht into relief, and the actor is distin- 
euished from the narrator. Without being monotonous, 
Herder let everything go on in the same tone, just os If 
nothing was present before him, but all was merely bistoiical; 
as if th(^ shoaowB of this poetic creation did not act Uvingly 
before him, but only glided gently by. Yet this manner of 
delivery from bis mouth ha(^ an infin ltn charm; for, as he felt 
all most deeply, and knew how to estimate the variety of ihich 
a work, so the whole merit of a production appeared purely 
and the more clearly, as one was not distuned by details 
sharply spoken out, nor interrupted in the feeling which the 
whole was meant to produce. 

A Protestant country deigvman is, perhaps, the most beau¬ 
tiful subject for a modem idyl; he appears, l^e Melchizcdek, 
as priest and king in one person. To the most innocent situa¬ 
tion which can bo imagined on earth, to that of a husband¬ 
man, ho is. for the most port, united by similarity of^occupa¬ 
tion, as well 08 by equauty in family relationships; he is a 
dhther, a master of a famuy, an agriculturist, and thus per¬ 
fectly a member of the coipmunity. On tins pure, beautiful, 
earthly foundation, rests his high^ nnping; to him is it given 
to guide men through life, to take core of their spiritual edu- 
oation, to bless them at oil the leading epochs of their exist¬ 
ence, to instruct, to strengthen, to console them, and, if con¬ 
solation is not sufBcicnt fpr the present, to oall up and guaran¬ 
tee the hope of a happier future. Ttnnp'wft such a man, with 
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pure human scutiments, strong enough not to deviate from 
them under any circumstances, and by tliis already elevated 
above the multitude, of whom one cannot expect purity and 
firmness; give him the learning necessary for his office, as 
well as a cheerful, equable Setivity, which is oven passionate, 
as it neglects no moment to do good,—and you will have 
him well endowed. But at the same time add the necessary 
limitation, so that he must nSt only pause in at small circle, 
but may also perchance pass over to a smaller; grant him 
good nature, placability, resolution, an^cvcrythin^else praise¬ 
worthy that springs from a decided ch^cter, ana over all this 
a cheerful spirit of compliance, and a smiling toleration of his 
own failings and those ftf others,—then you will 'have put 
together pretty well the iniagc of our excellent WakcBold. 

'file dcUncBtinn of this character on his course of life 
through joys and sorrows, the cvcr-incrcosing interest of tlie 
story, by the combination of the entirely natural with the 
strange and the singular, Tunkc this novel one of the best which 
has ever been written; besides this, it hqp the gre:^ advan¬ 
tage that it is quite mural, nay, in a pure sense, Christia^i— 
represents the reword of a go^ will and perseverance in the 
right, strengthens an unconditioaal coufidcDcc in God, and 
attests the final triiunph of good over evil; and all this with¬ 
out a trace of cant or pedantry. The author was prescircd 
from both of these by an elevation of mind tliat shows itself 
througheut in the form of i>i>ay, by which this litdc work 
must appear to us as wise as it is amiab^''. The author, 
I)r. Goldsmith, has without question great insight into the 
moral world, into its strength and its infirmities; but at the 
same time he con ihaiikially acknowledge that he is an 
Englishman, and reckon highly the advantages which his 
countrj^and his nation afford him. 'Ihe fiiinily, with the de- 
liucation of which he occupies himupTf, stajids upon oi>e of 
the last steps of citizen comffirt, and yet comes i>‘ contact 
with the lugbest; its narrow circle, which becomes still 
more contracted, touches upon the great world through the 
natural and civil course of things; this little skiff floats on 
the agitated waves of English life, and in weal or woe it 
has to expect injury or hdp from the vast fleet which sails 
around it. ' . 

I may suppose that my readers know this work, and have 

Sa 
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it in memory; wlioerer hears it named for the first time here, 
as well as he who is induced to read it again, will thank me. 
For the former, I would merely make the cursory remark, 
that the Ticar's wife is of that good, busy sort, who allows 
herself and her own to want for nothing, hut who is also some¬ 
what vain of herself and her own. There are two daughters,— 
OHvia,. handsome and more devoted to the external, and 
Sophia, charming and more given to the intcmal; nor will I 
omit to mention an industrious, son, Moses, who is somewhat 
blunt and cipulous of ^s fether. 

« If Herder could be accused of any fitult in his reading aloud, 
it was impatience; be did not wait until the hear^ had heard 
. and comprehended a certain part of the mogress, so as to be 
able to feci and think corr^ly about it; hurrying on, he 
would see their effect at once, and yet he was dis])IeBscd even 
- with this when it manifested itself. He blamed the excess of 
feeling which overflowed from me more and more at every 
step. I felt like a man, like a young man; everything was 
living, ^e, and present before me. He, considering only 
the 'intrinsic contents aud form, saw clearly, indeed, that I was 
overpowered by the subjeot-mattor, and this he would not 
allow. Then Feglow’s reflections, which were not of the most 
refined, were still worse received: but he was especially angry 
at our want of kecimess in not seeing beforehand tlio contrast 
of which the author o^n makes use, and in suffcrii^ ourselves 
to be moved and carried away by them without remarking the 
oft-retuming artifice. He would not pardon us for not seeing 
at once, or at least suspecting at the very beginning, where 
BurcheU is on the point of discovering himself by passing over 
in his narration from the third to the first person, &at he him¬ 
self is the lord of whom he is speaking; aud when, finally, wo 
rejoiced like children at the discovery and the transfonnation 
of the poor, needy wandeivr, into a rich, powerfril lord, he 
immediately recalled the j^ssage, which, according to the 
author's plan, we had overlooked, and read ns a powerful 
lecture on our stupidity. It will be seen from thin that he ro- 
garded the work merdy as a prodnetioa of art, and required 
same of us, who were yet wandering in that state where it 
is very allowaUe to let works of art affect iis like productions 
of nature. 

^ I 

I did not suffer myself to be at aU perplexed by Herder’s 
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invoctivea; for young people have the happiness or unhap¬ 
piness, that, when once anything has produced an cfToet on 
them, tliis effect mast ho wrought out within thcmselrcs; 
from which much good, os well as much mischief, arises* Ihe 
above work Imd left with me a great impression, for which I 
could not account, but properly speoldng, I felt myself in har¬ 
mony with that ironical tonis of mind which elevatSes itself 
above every object, ab^*c fortune and misfortune, good and 
evil, death and life, and Uus attains to the possession of a truly 
pe'.tical world. I could not, indeed. Iff^ome coiscions if tlijs 
until later; it was enough that it gave me much to do at the 
moment; but I could by means have expected to bo so soon 
transposed irom this fictitious world into a similar real one. 

My fellow-boarder, Wcyland, who enlivened his quiet, labo¬ 
rious life by visiting from time to time bis friends and relations 
in the country (for he was a imtivc of Alsace), did me many 
services on my little excursions, by introducing me to differrut 
localities and fiimilics, ?'uinotimes in person, sometimes by 
commendations. He iiad often spoken to^e about ft cotmtry 
clergyman who lived near Druscimeim, six leagues from Strus- 
burg, in possession of a good bcQ^fice, with an intelligent wife 
and a pa^ of amiable daxightcrs. Tlie hospitality and agree- 
ablencss of this fniiily were always highly extolled. It scarcely 
needed so much to draw thither a young knight who had 
already accustomed himself to spend all his leisure days end 
hours on horseback and in the open air. Wo decided there¬ 
fore upon this trip, and rjj friend had to promise tliat on 
inti'oducing me he would say neither good nor ill of me, but 
>You1d treat me with gmerd indifference, and would allow me 
to make my appearance clad, if not meanly, yet somp.vhat 
poorly and negligcntiy. He consentedr to this, and promised 
himself some sport from it ^ 

It is a pardonable whim in men of consequence, to place 
their exterior advantages in concealment now U7>/ ilv. n. so as 
to allow tlieir own internal human nature to operate with the 
greater purity. For this reason the incc^ito of princes, and 
the adventures resulting tiierefrom, arc always lughly pleas¬ 
ing; these appear disguised divinities, who can reckon at 
double its value all the good offices shown to them os indivi- 
dilals, and arc in such a position that they can cither make 
light of the disagreeable or avoid it, Tlutt Jupiter should be 

2d 3 . 
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well pleased in his ina^nito with Philemon and Baucis, and 
Hemy the Fourth with his peasants after a hunting party, is 
qiiite conformable to nature, and we like it well; but that a 
young man without importance OL'-namc, should take it into 
his head to derive some pleasure from an incognito, might be 
construed by many as an unjjbrdonablc piece of anognnee. 
Yet sinte the question here ismot of such views and actions, 
so £tr os they are pi-aiseworthy or blnmcable, but so far ds tlioy 
can manifest themselves and actually occur, wc will on this 
fccaaon, foi^ the soikp of our own amusement, pardon the 
youngster his.sclf-conccit; and the more so, as Pmust here 
allege, that from youth upwards, a V>ve for disguising myself 
had been excited m mo oven by my stem father. 

This time, too, partly by some cast-off clothes of my o'n’n, 
partly by some iMrrowed garments and by tbo maimer of 
combing my hair, I had, if not disfigured myself, yet at least 
decked myself out so oddly, that my friend could not help 
laughing on the way, especially os I Imew how to imitate per- 
foctly tte bearing And gestures of such figm-cs when tlicy sit 
on horseback, and wliich arc called Latin ridel's.” llic fine 
road, the most splendid wqathcr, and the ncighhouiliood of 
the Rhine, put us in the best humour. At Drusenheim wo 
stopped a moment, he to make himself spruce, and I to re- 
heai'sc my part, out of which I was afraid 1 should now and 
then foil. 'Ibe country here has the clioracteristics of all the 
open, level Alsace. We rode on a pleasant foot-path over 
meadows, soon reached Sesenheim, left our horses at the 
tavern, and walked leisurely towards Uic parsonage. “ Do not bo 
put out,” said Weyland, showiiq' me the house ^m a distance, 
** because it looks like an old miserable farm-house, it is so 
much the younger inside.” We stepped into the couft-yaid; 
the whole pleased me well for it had exactly that which is 
called picturesque, and whidi had so mogicaUy interested me 
in Dutch art. Tlie effect which timn produces on all human 
work was strongly perceptible. House, bam, and stable were 
just at that point of dilapidatioir where, indecisive and doubt- 
ftil between preserving and rebuilding, one often neglects tlie 
one without being able to accomplish &e other. 

As in the villa^, so in the court-yard, all was quiet and 
deserted. We found the father, a little man, wranped up 
within himself, but friendly notwithstanding, quite ttiune, for 
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the fiimily were in the fields. He bade us welcome, and ofifered 
ua some rcfi’cshmont, which we decilined. My friend hurried 
away to look after the ladies, and I renmineu alone with our 
host. “ You are perhaps surprised.” said he, “ to find me so 
miscmbly quarter^ in a wealthy village, and with a lucmtive 
iHjnefioc; but,’’ he continued, “ this j)rocced8 from irresolu¬ 
tion. Long since it bos bcenjiromiscd me by the puish, and 
even by those in higher places, that the house shall be rebuilt; 
many plans have been already drawn, examined and altered, 
iio'.e of them altogether rejected, and^one corr^eTl into execu¬ 
tion. 'rhia has lasted so many years, tint I scarcely know bosv 
to command my impatience.” I made him an answer such ns 
I thought likely to chcrAh his hopes, and to encourage him to 
pursue the affair more vigorously. Upon this he proceeded to 
dcscrilie familiarly the jicrsonoges on whom such matters dc- 

f ended, and altliougb he was no great delineator of character, 
could nevertheless easily coiiiprchend how the whole busi¬ 
ness must have been delayed. iTic confidential tone-of the 


man was something pccalinr; ho talkud^to me os if ho had 
known me for ten } curs, while there was nothing in hla look 
from which 1 could have suspected that he was directing any 
attention to me. At last my friend enme iii with the mother. 
^0 seemed to hiok at me with quite different eyes. Her 
countenance vm.- regular, and the expression of it intelligent; 
she must have beim beautiful iu her youth. Her figure was 
tall and spare, but not m»re so tbon became her years, and 
when seen from behind, she had yet quite a yuathful and pleas¬ 
ing appearance. Hie elder daught» then came bouncing in 
briskly; she inquired after Frederica, just as both the others 
had also done. The fitlior assured them that he had not seen 


her since all three had gone out together. The daught'-i :ignin 
went 6ut at the door to look for her sister; the mother brought 


us some refreshment, and Weyhmd, witli! he old couplcv^on- 
tinued tlie conversation, which referred to nothing but known 
persons and circumstances; as, indeed, it is uaaully the ca^ 
when aequaintanecs meet after some length of time,'that f^y 
make inquiries, and mutually give each other information 
about the members of a lai^ circle. I listened, and now 
learned how much I had to promise myself from this circle. 

The elder daughter again came hastily back into tho room, 
nneosy at not having found her sister. They were anxious 
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about her, &nd blamed her for this or that bad habit; only the 
fiither said, very composedly, Let her alone; she has already 
comeback!” At this instant she really entered the door; and 
then tndy a most charming s^ arose In this niral heaven. 
Both daughters still wore nothing Ijut German, os they used 
to call it, and this almost obsolete national costume became 
Frederica particularly well. A short, white, full skirt, with a 
fiirbelon^; not so long but the neatest little feet were 
visible up to the ankle; a tight white bodice and a black 
taffeta aproh,—tbxis she stood on the boundary between 
c^mitry girl ahd city gin. Slender and l^ht, she tripped aloi^ 
08 if she had nothing to carry, and her neck seemed almost 
too delicate for the la^e fair braids on her elc^^t little head. 
From cheerful blue eyes she looked very plainly round, and 
her pretty tumed-up nose peered os iieely into the air as if 
there could be no care in tiie world; her straw hat hung on 
her arm, and thus, at the &at glance, I had the delight of 8co« 
ing her, and acknowledging her at once in all her grace and 
loveliness. ^ • 

I pow 'began to act my character with ntodcration, half * 
ashamed to play a joke on such good people, whom 1 had time 
enough to observe: for the girls continued the previous con* 
versation, and that with passion and some display of temper. 
All the neighbours and connexions were again brought for* 
ward, and there 8ccme<^ to my imagination, such a swarm of 
uncles and aunts, relations, cousins, comers, goers, goasips and 
guests, that I thought myself lodged in the liveliest world pos 
sible. All the members of the fhmilyhad spoken some words 
with me, the mother looked at me every time she came in or 
went out, but Frederica first entered into conversation with 


me, and as I took up and glanced through some music that 
was lyii^ aroimd, she ask^ me if 1 played also ? W<hen I 
answered in the affirmative,* she requested me to peifortn 
something; but the ffither would not allow this, for he main* 
' tained that it was proper to serve the gue£t first with some 
piece of musio or a song. 

She played several tlungs with some readiness, in the style 
which one usually bears in the country, and on a harpsichord, 
toe, th^t the schoolmastn should have tuned long since, if he 
had only h ad time. She was now to ei ng a song also, a cer¬ 
tain tender-melancholy affiur; bnt she dm not succeed in it 
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She rose up and said, smiliug, or< rather with that touch of 
serene joy which ever reposed on her countenance, “ If I sing 
badly, I cannot lay the blame on the boipsichord or the school¬ 
master ; but let) us go out of doors; then you shall hear my 
Alsatian and Swiss songs; *they sound much better.’* 

During supper, a notion which bad already struck me, occu¬ 
pied me to such a degree, that I became memtative and silent, 
although the Uveliness of the eTder sister, and the gracefulness 
of the younger, shook me often enough out of my contempla¬ 
tions. My astonishment at finding n^self so actually in the 
Wakefield fhmily was beyond all expression.* Ihe fath^, 
indeed, could not be compared with t^t excellent man; but 
where will you find his like ? On the other hand, ali the dig- 
ni^ which is peculiar to that husband, here appeared in the 
wife. One could not sue her without at the same time rever¬ 
encing and fearing her. In her were remarked the fruits of a 
good education; her demeanour was quiet, easy, cheerful, and 
inviting. 

If the elder.daughter had not the cele^^ratcd beauty of Oli¬ 
via, yet she was well-made, lively, and rather impetbous,; she 
everywhere show^ herself active, and lent a helping hand to 
her mother in all things. To put Frederica, in the place of 
Primrose's Sophia was not difficult; for litUo is said of-the 
latter, it is only taken fur granted that she is amiable; and 
this girl was amiable indeed.- Now qp the some occupation 
and the same situation, wherever they may occur, produce 
similar, if Jiot the same edects, so here too many things were 
talked about, many things happened, which had already taken 
place in the 'Wakefield &mily. But when at last a younger 
SOD, long announced and impatiently expected by the f^ithcr, 
at last sprang into the room, and boldly sat himself down by 
us, taking but littb notice o£ the guests. 1 could scaicely help 
exclaiming, “ Moses,' are you here too!” 

The conversation at table extended my uisi..'ht into this 
country and family circle, since the discourse was about vari¬ 
ous droll incidents which had happened now here, now there. 
Frederica, who sat by me, thence took occasion to describe to 
me different localities which it was worth while to visit. As one 
little story always calls forth another, 1 was able to minglo 
so much the better in the conversation, and to relate similar^ 
incidents, and as, besides this, a good country wine was by no 
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means spared, I stood in danger of slipping out of my cliamc* 
ter, for which reason my more prudent friend took advantage 
of the beautihd moonlight, and proposed u M'alk, which wus 
approved at once. He gave his arm to the elder, 1 to the 
younger, and thus wc went througlf'the wide 6cld, paying more 
attention to the heavens above tis than to the earth, which lost 
itself in extension, around us. Tlicrc was, however, notluug 
of moou4nine in Frederica's diScourse; by the clearness with 
which she spoke she turned night into day, and there was no¬ 
thing in it woul(^havc indicated or excited any iocliug, 

except that her exprc«iuoas related more than hitliurto to me, 
since she represented to mo her own situation, as-well os the 
. neighbourhood and her acquaintaiu-cs, just os far as I should 
be acquainted with them; for she hoped, she added, I would 
make no exception, and would visit tlicm again, as all stnmgci's 
had willingly done who had once stopped with them. 

It was vciT pleasant to me to listen silently to the descrip¬ 
tion which (me gave of the little world in which she moved, 
and of the persons w^om she particularly valued. She thereby 
impartedme a clear, and, at the same time, sucb on amiable 
idea of her situation, that it bad a very strange olfect on me; 
for 1 felt at once a deep regret that 1 had not lived with h^ 
sooner, and at the some time a truly painful envious feeling 
towards all who had hitherto had the good forttmc to surroimd 
her. I at once watch^ closely, os u 1 had a right to do so, 
all her descriptlonB of men, whether they appem*^ under the 
names of neighbours, cou8ins,*or gossips, and my conjectures 
inclined n'ow this way, now ^at; but bow could 1 Lave dis¬ 
covered anything in my complete ignorance of all the circum- 
sUtnccs ? She at last Income more and more talkative, and I 
more and more silent. • It was so jdeasant to listen to her, 
and as I beard only her voice, while the form of heri^coun- 
tenance, as well as the rest of the world, floated dimly in the 
twilmht, it seemed to me as if I could see into h^ heart, 
whi<m I could not but find very pure, since it unbosomed 
itself to me in such unembarrassed loquacity. 

When my companion retired with me into flie guest-cham¬ 
ber, which was prepared for us, hQ at once, with self-corn- 
pla^ncy, broke out into pleasant jesting, ^nd took great 
credit to himself for having surprised mo so much with the 
similaTity to the Primrose lamily. 1 chimed in with him by 
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showing mysftlf thankful. ‘‘ Truly,*' cried he, “ the story is quite 
complete. This fiuiiilv may Tery well be compared to that, 
and the geatlcman ia di^uisc here may assume the honour of 
pnssiug Mr. Burcboll; moreover, since scoundrels are not 
so ncecssaiy in common Uie as in novels, I will for this time 
undertake the rold of the nephew, and beliave myself better 
than he did.** However, I ii^mcdiatcly changed tliifl conver. 
sation, pleasant as it might be to me, ttnd asked hi&, before 
all things, on his conscience, if he had not really betrayed me ^ 
answered mo, ‘‘ No !** and I coulcLbelicvo hjA. They had 
rather inquired, said he, after the mor^ table^coniponion who 
boarded at the same house with him in Sttnsburg, and of whom 
they bad l)Ocn told all sdrts of preposterous stuff. I now went 
to otlier qucRtions: Had she ever been in love ? Wua she now 
in love? Was she engaged? Ud replied to all in the nega* 
tive. *• In truth,’* replied I, such a cheerftilncss by nature 
Is inconceivable to me. Had she loved and lost, ond again 
recovered herself, or had she been betrothed,-^in both those 
cases I could accoui't ibr it** ^ 

Thus wc chatted together for into the night 1 was 
awake again at the dawn. My deniro to sec her once more 
sccinod unconquerable; but ^lUo I dressed myself, I was 
horrified at the accursed wardrobe I had so wantonly selected. 
The further I advanced in putting on my clotlios, the meaner 
I seemed in my f)wn eyes; lor cverythiug had been colculated 
for just tills eficct, M) hair I might perchance have set to 
rights; but when at la^** I forced myself into the borrowed, 
worn-out grey coat, and the shmt 6lcovi.d gave me the most 
absurd apj>earauce, I fell the more deeidc<l]y into despair, 
os I could see myseli' only piecemeal, in a little lookiug-glass 
since one part always looked mure ridiculous than tlio other. 

Dilring this toilette my friend awoke, and with the satisfac¬ 
tion of a good conscience, andsinthc filling of pleusurablc 
hope for the day, looked out at me £ft>m the quilti^d silk covia*- 
let. I had for a long time already envied him fine clothes, 
as they hung over the chair, and had ho been of my sme, I 
would have carried them off before his eyes, changed my dress 
outeido, and hurrying into the garden, left my cutvod husk for 
him; he would have had good-humour enough to put himself 
into my clothes, and the tale would have found a mer^ end* 
mg early in the morning. But that was not now to be tnoi^ht 
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of, no more was any other feasible accommodation. To appear 
a^in Jicfore Frederica in the figure in which my fiiend could 
giro me ont as a laborious and accomplished but poor student 
of theology,---bofure PVedcrica, who the evening before had 
spoken so IHcndly to my disguisetf self,—that was altogether 
impossible. There I stood, vexed and thoughtful, and sum¬ 
moned an my power of invention; but it deserted me! But 
now when he, comfortably stretched out, after fixing his eyes 
upon me for a while, all at once burst out into a loud laugh, 
and exclaimdtj, “No 1 it is true, you do look most cursedly!” 
I creplied impetuously,*** And I know what 1 will do. Good 
bye,, and make my excuses!” “Are you mad?’'‘cried he, 
inging out of bed and trying to 'detain me. But I was 
rc^y out of the door, down the stairs, out of the house and 
yard, off to the tavern; in an instant my horse was saddled, 
and I hiuricd away in mad vexation, galloping towards Dru- 
senheim, then through that place, and still furtoer on. 

As I now thought myself in safety, I rode more slowly, 
and now first felt hqw infinitely against my will 1 was going 
oway, “But I resigned myself to my fate, made present to my 
mind the promenade of yesterday evening with the greatest 
calmness, and cherished the 'secret hope of seeing her soon 
again. But this quiet feeling soon cb^ged itself again into 
impatience, and I now detennined to ride rapidly into the 
city, change my dress, 4ake n good, fiesh horse, since then, u 
my passion made me believe, I could at all events return before 
dinner, or, as was more probable, to the dessert, or towards 
evening, and beg my forgiveness. 

I was just about to put spurs to my'horse to execute this 
plan, when another, and, as seemed to me, a very happy thought, 
passed through my mind. In the tt^em at Drusmmeim, the 
day before, I had noticed a son of the landlord Tcry %dcely 

beins busied about ms rural 



Jle was 

my figure, and had for the moment reminded me of myself. 
No sooner thought than done! My horse was hardly turned 
round, when I found myself in Drusenheim; I brought him 
into the stable, and in a few words rnode the fellow my pro¬ 
posal, namely, that be should lend me his dothes, as I had 
something merry on foot at Sesenhetm. I had no need to talk 
long; he ^reed to the proposition with joy, and praised me 
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for wishing to make some sport for the MamzeJh ; they were, 
he said, such capital people, espcciaUy MamscUe lliekchcn,^ 
and tlie parents, too, liked to see evei^thing go on merrily and 
pleasantly. He considered mo attcntiTely, and as from my 
appearance he might hartf taken me for a poor starveling, 
ho said, If you wdsh to insmaato yourself^ this is the right 
way.'* In the meanwhile we bad already proceeded far in 
our toilette, and properly speOiKng he should not havA trusted 
mo with his holiday clones on the strength of mine; but he 
was honest^hcarted, and, ftioi'eover, ha^ my horse in his stable. 

I .»ooa stood there smart cnotigh, gave myself a Consequential 
air, and my friend seemed to regard his counterpart wim 
complacency. ‘‘Topp,1»Mr. Brother!** said he, giving me 
his Wid, which I grasped heartily, don t come too near 
my girl; she might make a mistake !** 

hly hair, which had now its full growth again, I could part 
at ton, much like his, and as I looked at mm repeatedly, I 
found it Qomieol modemtely to imitate his thicker eyebrows 
with a burnt cork, and bring mine nearer together in the 
middle, so that with my enij^atieal inlenCionB, I migh^piakc 
myself an external riddle likewise. Now have you not,*’ 
said I, as he banded mo his bc-ribboned bat, something or 
other to be done at the parsonage, that I might announce 
myself there in a natural manner?*’. ,‘‘Good!*’ replied he, 
but then you must wait two hours yft. There is a woman 
TOnfined at our house; I will offer to take the coke to the 
parson's wife,{ and you may carry it over. Pride must pay 
its penalty, and so must a joke.** I re^^lved to wait, but 
these two hours were infinitely Ic&ig, and I was dying of im« 
patience when the thiid hi>ur posseu before the cake came out 
of the oven. At last I got it quite hot, and hastened iiway 
with my credentials in the most beautirul sunshine, accom¬ 
panied "for a distance by my ceunteriiart. who promised to 
come after me in the evf ' m.?. v 

however, 
deliver up 

I had not skipped fiir with my present, which I carried in a 


lor a oisumce oy my ceunterjiart. wno promiseu xo 
ter me in the evening and bring me my clothes. This, 
% I briskly declined, and stipulated tb it T should 
iiD to him his own. 


* Abbreviftdon for Frederics.—7Vsa#. 

f The exclsmatioB used on itriking s bsigtin. It is, we beliere, 
einplojed by eome trsdee in England.^ TVeii#. 

X The seneral oostoai of the oountry rills^ in Protestant Germany 
on such inteiwstiDs oGcaiioni.^Aiiierk4m NQtt. 
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neat tied-up napkin, when, in the distance, 1 saw my Mend 
coming towards me with tlic two ladies. My heart was uneasy, 
which was certainly unsuitable imdcr thm jacket. I stood 
still, took breath, and tried to consider how 1 should begin; 
and now I first remarked that th6 nature of the gi’ound was 
very much in my fovour; for tlioy were walking on the other 
side of the brook, which, together with the strix)B of meadow 
through’wliich it ran, kept tlu^two foo^mths pretty for apart. 
When they were just opiKwitc to me, IMaierica, who liad 
already pertbived me Icipg before, cri?d, “ Gcoi^e, what arc you 
Uringiug thcA ? ” I was clever enough to cover my face with 
my hat, which 1 took off, while 1 held up the loaded napkin 
high in the air. ** A christening Cid&el” ci'icd she at tirat; 
“how is your sister?” “Well,”* said I, for I tried to tallc 
in a strange dialect, if not exactly in the Alsatian. “ Carry it 
to the hotxso!” said the elder, “and if you do not find my 
mother, give it to tho mold; but wait for us, wc shall soon be 
back,—do you hear?" I husteited along my path in the 
joyous feeling of the h^st hope tliat, as the beginning was so 
luckywould go off well, uud I hud soon reached the par¬ 
sonage. I found nobofly either in the house or in the kitchen; 
I did not wish to disturb |lic old gentleman, whom 1 might 
suppose busy in the study ^ I thevelttro sat down on the bench 
before the door, with the cake beside me, and pressed my hat 
upon my fiicc. ^ 

1 camiot easily recall a jJeasanter sensation. To sit again 
on this threshold, over which, a short time before, I hod blun¬ 
dered out in despair; to have seen her uh'cudy again, to havo 
already heard again her dear voice, so soon alter my chagrin 
hod pictured to me a long separation, every moment to 
be expecting herself and a discovery, at which my heart 
throbbed, and yet, in this ambiguous case, a discovery, with¬ 
out shame; for at the very bftguming it was a merrier prank 
than any of those they had laughed at so much yesterday. 
Love and necessity are the best masters; they lioth acted 
together heire, and their pupil was not unworthy of them. 

But the maid came stepping out of the bom. “ Now! did 
the cakes turn out well ? ” crietl she to me; “ how is your 
sister ? ” “ All right,” said I, end pointed to the cake without 
looking up. She took up the napkin and muttered, “ Now, 
* In the originkl hi* answer is “Guet,” far “ Gat”—TVons. 
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what’s the matter with you to-day again? Has Barhchen* 
boon looking again at soniobody cl^ ? Don't let us suffer for 
that! You will make a happy couple if you carry on so! ” 
As she spoke pretty loud,,the pastor came to the window and 
asked what was matter. She showed him to me; 1 stood up 
and turned myself towards him; but still kept the hat over my 
face. When he had spoken somewhat fnen^y to me, and hail 
asked me to remain, I went towards the garden, and was just 
going in, when the pastor's wife, who was entering the court* 
^T;d gate, called to me. As the suiteshone right in my face, 

X one more availed myself of the advantage which my hnt 
afforded me, and greeted her by scraping a leg; but she went 
into the bouse after she had bidden me not to go awny without 
eating something. I now walked up and down in the gai'dcn; 
everything had mthcrU' had the best success, yet 1 breathed 
hard when I reflected that the young people now would soon 
rctmu. But the mutlier unc-xpcctedly stepped up to me, 
and was just going to ask me a question, when she looked me 
in the fnco, so that I co\>ld not conceal ifyself any Igngcr, and 
the words stuck in her tliroat. “lorn looking for ffeorge,” 
said she, after a pause, ‘‘and whom do I And? Is it you, 
joung sir ? How many forms b»Fe you, then ?" “ In eai-nest 
only one,” replied I; “in sport as many as you like.” 

“ Which sport I will not sjwU,” smiled she; “go out behind 
the garden into the meadow imtil it strikes twelve, then come 
back, and I shall already have contrived the joke." I did so; 
but when I was beyond tlic hedges of the tillage gardens, 
and was going along the meadows, towuius me some country 
people came by the footpath, and put me in some’ <^m* 
barrassment. 1 thercfoie turned aside into a little wood, 
which crowned an elevation quite near, ip order to eouceal 
myself there till the. appointed time. Yet how strangely did 
1 feel when I entered if; for .there appealed before me a neat 
place, with benches, firom every one of which was a pretty 
view of the country. Here was the village and tlie steeple, 
here Drusenheim, and behind it the woody islands of the 
Bhinc; in the opposite direction was the Vosgion mountain 
range, and at lost the minster of Strasbuig. llicse different ; 
heaven-bright pictures were set in busby frames, so that .one 
could see notlung more joyous and pleasing. I sat down 

« Dimiaottve of Btrbm.*—TV om. 
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upon one of the benches, and noticed on the lai^cst tree an 
oblong little board with the inscription, “ Frederica’s Bepoec.” 
It never beenrred to me that I might have come to disturb 
this repose ; for a budding passiop has this beauty alxiut it, 
that, as it is unconscious of its origin, neither can it have 
any thought of an end, nor, while it feels itself glad \ind 
cheerful, ^ have any presentiment tiiat it may also create 
mischief. 

I had sca^ely had time to look about me and was losing 
myself in swe^t reveriesj when I heard somebody coming; it 
WLS Frederica herself. “Qeoige, what are you doii^ here?” 
eho cried imm a distance. “ Not George!" cried 1, running 
towards her, “ but one who craves foigiveness of you a thou* 
eaud times.” She looked at me with astonishment, but soon 
collected herself, and said, after fetching her breath more 
deeply, “You abominable man, how you frighten me!” 

The first disguise has led me into tho second,” exclaimed I; 
^‘the former would have been unpardonable if I had only 
known in any degree to whom I was going; but tbis ono you 
will ceiuiinly forgive, for it is tho shape of persons whom you 
treat so kindly.” Her pale cheeks had coloured up with .the 
most beautiful rose-red. “You shall not be worse off than 
George, at any rate! But let us sit down! I confess the 
fright has gone into my limbs.” I sat down beside her, 
exceedingly agitated. ’ ‘ We know everything already, up to 
this morning, (I'om your friend,” said she, “now do you tell 
me the rest” I did not let her say that twice, but described 
to her my horror at my yesterday’s figure, and my rushing 
out of the house, so comically, that she laughed heartily and 
graciously; then I went on to what followed, with all modesty, 
indeed, yet passionately enough, so that it might have passed 
for a dedaration of love in historical foim. At last 1 solem¬ 
nized my pleasure at finding'^her again, by a kiss upon her 
hand, which she suffered to remain in mine. If she h^ taken 
upon herself the expense of the conversation during yesterday 
evening’s moonlight walk, I now, on my part, richly I'epaid 
the debt. The pleasure of seeing her agam, and being'able 
to say to her everything that I yestn^y kept back, was 
BO great that, in my el^uence, I did not remark how medi¬ 
tative and silent she was. Once more she deeply fetched her 
breath, and over and over again I begged her forgiveness for 
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the fright wliich I had caused her. How long we may ha^o 
sat I ]^ow not; but at once we heard some one call.- It w^ 
the voice of her sister. ‘*That mtU be a pretty story,*' said 
the dear girl, re'^red tocher perfect cheerfulness; “die is 
coining hither on my side," she added, bending so as half to 
conceal me; turn yourself away, so that you may not bo 
recognised at once." Tlie sister entered the place, but not 
alone; Wcyland was with h<^, and both, when th^y saw us, 
stood still, as if petrified. 

1* we should all at once see a fiam^ burst ou^ ^olently from 
a quiet roof, or should meet a monstenwhose deformity wasiat 
the same time revolting and foarfid, wo should not be struck 
with such a fierce horr^ as that which seizes us when, unex¬ 
pectedly, we see with our own eyes what we have believed 
morally’ impossible. “ What is this ?" cried the elder, with 
the rapidity of one who is frightened; “ what U this? you with 
George, hond-io-hand! Ilow am I to understand this ?" 
“ Dear sister," replied Frederica, very doubtfully, “ tlie poor 
fellow,—be is something of me r, ho has somcthlnu to 

beg of you, too, but you must forgive him beforehand.*'^" I do 
not uuuci'stand—I do not comprehend—" said her sister, shak* 
ing her head and looking at Wcyland, who, in his quiet way, 
stood by in perfect cronquilli^, and contemplated the scene 
witiiout any kind oi expression. Fi'edcrica arose and drew mo 
after her. “ No hcsiUiting!" cried sbe; " paitlon begged and 
granted!” " Now do!" sai<l I. steppir^ pretty ^icor the elder; 
“ I have need of pardon! * She drew gave a loud 

slirick, hnd^ mbs covered with blushes; s^io then throw herself 
down on the grass, laughed iounodoratoly, and seemed as if she 
would never have done. Weyland smiled as ST pleased, fwid 
cried, “ You are a rare youth!” Then hu shook my kind in 
bis. lie was not usually ubcral with bis cnt^scr>, but hi^ shako 
of the hand had sometl^g heoi^ and enlivening about it; yet 
he was sparing of this also. 

After somewhat recovering and collecting ourselves, we set 
out on our return to ihe village. On the way I learned how 
this singular meeting had been occasioned. Frederica hod at 
lost parted from the prom^iaders to rest herself in her little 
nook for a moment be&re dinner, and when the other two 
come back to the house, the mother had sent them to call Fre¬ 
derica with as great haste as possible, because dinner was 
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The elder sister manifested the most extraTagant delight, and 
Trheu she learned that the mother had already discovered the 
secret, she exclaimed, “ Now wc have still to deceive niy 
father, my brother, the serv'aiit-man and the maid.” ^Vhon we 
were at me garden-hedge, FrcdcriSa insisted upon going fii'st 
into the house witli my friend, 'ihe maid was busy in tho 
kitchen-garden, and Olivia (so let the elder sister be named 
here) callbd out to her, “ Stop have something to tell you! ’ ’ 
She left me standing by the hedge, and went to the maid. 1 
saw that th(^ were spgaking very earnestly. Olivia repre- 
s^ted to her* that Gcerge hM quarrelled with Barbara, and 
seemed desirous of marrying her. 'llie lass was not dis])k'ased 
at this; 1 was now coll^, and was to confirm'what had been 
said. Tho pretty, stout girl cast down her eyes, and ixonnined 
so until I stood quite near before her. But when, all at once, 
she peiocived the strange free, she too gave a loud scream and 
ran away. Olma bade me run after her and hold her fast, so 
that she should not get into the house and make a noise; wliile 
she herself wished ^ go and see hoBT it was with her father. 
On the-T.'uy Olivia met tho scirant-boy, who was in love with 
the maid; I had in the mean time hiuricd after the maid, and 
held her fast. “ Only think! •wliat good luck! ” cried Olivia; 
“ it's all over with Barbara, and Geoige monies Liese.” “ That 
1 have thought for a long wliile,” said Uie good fellow, and 
remained sliding in an ill-humoar. 

I had given the maid to understand that all we had to do 
was to deceive the father. We went up to the lad, who tmiicd 
away and tried to withdraw; but Liese brought him back, and 
he, too. when he was undeceived, made the most extraordinary 
gestures. We went together to the house. Ihe table was 
Covered, and the &tbcr was already in the room. Olivia, who 
kept me behind her, stepped to. the threshold and' said, 
“ Father, have you any objcctMn to Geoigo dining with us to¬ 
day? but you must let him keep his hat on.” “ With all my 
heart!” said the old man, “ but why Such an unusual thing? 
Has he hurt himself?” She led me forward as 1 stood with 
my hat on. “ No! ” said she, leading me into the room, ” but 
hghae a bird-cage under it, and the bird^ might fly out and 
make a deuce of a fuss; for there are nothing but wild ones.” 
The frther was pleased with the joke, without pKcisoly know¬ 
ing. what it meant. At this instant ^ to(^ off my hat, made 
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a scrape, and required me to do the same. The old man looked 
at me and recognised me, but was not wt out of his priestly 
self-posscssiou. .“Aye, aye, Mr. Candi^te!" exclaimed he, 
raising a threatening fin^r at me; you have changed saddles 
\xry quickly, and in the ni'ght 1 have lost an assistant, who 
yestei^^ promised me so fiuthfuUy that he would often mount 
my pulpit on week-days.” He then laughed heartily, bade me 
welcome, and we sat down to^'table. Moses came fii much 
later; for, as the youngest spoiled child, he had accustomed 
himself not to hear the dinner-bell. ,3cside8, took very 
littl'- notice of the company, scarcely even when he contra 
dieted them. In order to be more sure of him, they had 
}>laced me, not between the sisters, but at tbe cud of the table, 
where George often used to sit. As he came in at the door 
lichind me, be slapped me smartly on the shoulder, and said, 
“Good dinner to you, George!” “Many thanks, squire!” 
replied 1. The strange voice and the strange face startled him. 
“ What say you?” cried Olivia; “ does he not look very like 
his brother r “ Yes, h'oui ^hind,” rjplicd Moses, who 
managed to recover his composure immediately, “^!is nil 
folks.” He did not look at me again, and merely busied him. 
self with zealously dcvoiuing tho dishes, to nuue up for lost 
time. Then, too, he thought proper to rise on occasion and 
find something to d< > in the yura and the garden. At the des¬ 
sert the real George come in, aud modo the whole scene still 
more lively. They began to banter him for his iealousy, and 
would not praise mm for getting rid of a rival in me ; but he 
was m^st and clever enough, and, in a half-confused manner, 
mixed np himself, bis sweetheart, his counterpart, and tlic 
Mfliruells with each other, to such a degree, that at last nobody 
could tell about w’hom he was talking, and they weie but too 
glad todet him consume in peace a'glass of wine and a bit of 
his own cake. ' • 

At table there was some talk about going to walk which, 
however, did not suit me very well in my peasant’s clothes. 
But the ladies, early on that already, when they learned 
who had run away in such a despmnte hurry, hod remembered 
that a fine hunting-cx^ (Pefxtche) of a cousin of theirs, in 
which, when there, he us^ to go ^rting, was banging in tbe 
clothes-pi'eaa. I, however, declloed it, externally with all sorts 
of jokes, but internally with a feeling of vanity, not wishiitg, 

2 r 
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as the cousin, to disturb the good impression I had made as 
the peasant. The &ther had gone to take his aftemoon-nap; 
the mother, as always, was busy about her housewifery. But 
friend proposed that I should tell them some story, to which 
I immediately agreed. We went Into a spacious ar^ur, and I 
gave them a tale which 1 have since written out under the title 
of The Nm Mtiimna.* It bears about the same relation to 
Th» iVho Pane as the youth bean to the boy, and 1 wdhld 
insert it here, were I not afraid of injuring, by odd plays of 
fancy, the 'rural reality and simplicity which here agreeably 
surround us.'' Enough: I succeeded in gnining the reward of 
the inventors and narrators of such pr^uctions, namely, in 
awakening curiosi^, in fixing the attention, in |Movok^ over, 
hasty solutions of impenetrable riddles, in de<%iving expecta. 
tions, in confusing by the more wonderful which came into the 
place of the wonderful, in arousing sympathy and fear, in 
causing anxiety, in mov^, and at lut, by the chonn of what 
was apparently earnest into on ingenious and cheerful jest, in 
satisfying the mind, and' in leaving the imaginatibn materials ' 
for images, ahd the nnderstwdiug materials for further 
reflection. 

Should any one hereafter .read this tale in print, and doubt 
whether it could have produced such an effect, let him remcm. 
her fiiat, properly spetdung, man is only called upon to act in 
the present. Writing is an abuse of language, reading silently 
to oneself is a pitiful substitute for speech. Man efiects all he 
can upon man by his personality, youth is most powerful upon 
youth, and hence also arise the purest influences. It is these 
which enliven the world, and allow it neither morally nor phy- 
sically to perish. I had inherited from my &ther a certain 
didactic loquacity; fi^m my mother the fimulty of represent¬ 
ing, clearly and forcibly, everything that the imagination con 
pt^uce or grasp, of giving a fi-eshness to known stc^s, of 
inventing relating othmrs, nay, of inventing in the course 
of narration. By my paternal endowment I w%b for the most 
part annoying to the company; for who likes to listen to the 
opinions and sentiments of anther, especially a youth, whose 
judgment, from defective experience, always seems insuffident ? 
My mother, on the contrary, had thoroughly gm^flod me for 
social conversation. The emptiest tale has in itself a high 

• This is latrodaced la WUitim Meitfer'e We»detyekre^7\me. 
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charm for imagination, and the smallest qiumtity of solid 
matter is thankfully received by the understanding. 

By such recitals, which cost me nothing, I made myself be* 
loved by children, excited and delighted youth, and (hew upon 
myself the attention of oldci^persons. But in society, such as 
it commonly is, I was soon obliged to stop these exercises, and 
I have thereby lost but too much of the enjoyment of life and 
of free mental advancement. Nevertheless both these parental 
gifts accompanied 'me throughout my whole life, united with a 
third, namely, the necessity of express jpg myself figuratively 
and by comparisons. In consideration pf these ^c\iliaritieS| 
which the acute and ingenious Doctor OoU discovered in me 
according to his theory, he assured me that 1 was, properly 
Bpeakinp:, bom for a popular orator. At this disclosure I was 
not a little alarmed; ft>r if it bad been here well founded, 
evorything that I undertook would have proved a failure, from 
the fact with my nation there was nothing to harangue 
abo^t« 



PART THE THIRD. 

^ _ < . 

CAME J0 TAWMif THAT TBUB DO KbT GDOW INTO TIfB BKT* 


M/EVENTH BOOK. 

Afxeb I had, in tliat bower of Sctenbeim^ finished tale^ 
in which the ordinary and the impossible were so agreeably 
alternated^ I perceiTed that my hearers, who had already 
shown peculiar sympathy, were now enchanted in the highest 
degree by my singuUr naiTativc* They pressed me urgently 
to write down the tale, that they mieht often- repeat it b^ 
reading it among and to owers. I promised thm 

the^'^^re willingly, as I thus bopi-d to gain a pretext for 
repeating my yisit, and for an opportunity of forming a closer 
connexion. The party separate for a moment, and all were 
inclined to feci that after o day spent in so lively a manner, 
the evening might fall rather flat. From this anxiety I was 
freed by my friend, avho askod permission to take leave at 
once, in die name of us both, because, as an industrious acade¬ 
mical citizen, regular in his studies, he wished to pass the night 
at Drusenheim, and to be early in the morning at Strasburg. 

We both reached our night-qpartdrs in silence; I, because 
I felt a grapple on my heart, which drew me back; he, be¬ 
cause he had something else on his mind, which he told me 
* as soon as we had arrived. It is strange,” he begad, that 
should just hit up^ this tale. Did n<rt you remark that 
It made quite a peeuW* impressioii ? ” '*Nay,” answered I, 
** how could I hdp observing that the elder one laughed more 
^han was consistent at certain passages, that the younger 
one shook her head, that all of ^u looked ^gnificantly at 
each other,, and that you yours<^ were nearly put out of 
countenance. I do not deny that I almost felt embarrassed 
myself, for it struck me that it was perhaps improper to toll 
the dear girls a parcel of stuff, of which they had better been 
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ignorant, and to give them such a bad opinion of the male sex 
as they must naturally have formed from the character of the 
hero.” “ You have not hit it at all,” said be, “ and, indeed, 
how should you ? These dcjir g^ls are not so unacquainted 
with such matters as you imagine, for the great society around 
them gives occasion mr many reflections; and there happens 
to be, on the other side of the Bbine, exactly such a married 
pair as you describe, allowing a little for &ncy and euggera* 
tion; the husband just as t^, sturdy, and bcavy^—the wife 
so pi-ctty and dainty, that he could easily holg her in hia 
hand. Their mututd position in other respects, their history 
altogether, so exactly accords with your tiiat the girls 
seriously asked me whetlfcr you knew the persons, and de* 
scribed them in jest. I assured them that you di4 not, and 
you will do weU to let the tale remain unwritten. With the 
assistance of delays and pretexts, wc may soon find an excuse.” 

I was much astonished, for I had thought of no couple on 
this or thb other side of the Rhine; nay, I could not have 
stated how I came by the notion. In thought I liked to sport 
with such pleasantries, without an^ porticulaT referendet and 
I believed that if 1 narrated them, it would be the same with 
others. * 

When I retunic<l to my occapations in the city, I fel! them 
more than usimlly wearisome, for a man bom to activity 
forms plans too extoBsive for his capacity, and overburdens 
himself with labour. IhiB aocs on very well tiil some physi¬ 
cal or moral impediment comes in the way, rod clearly shows 
disproportion of the powers to the undertaking. 

I pursued jurisprudence with as much dil^nce as mbs 
requi^ to '^e my degree with some credit Medicine 
charmed me, because it showed nature, if it did not imfifid it 
on evefy side; and to this 1 was attadied by intercourse and 
habit. To society I was obliged to devote some time and 
attention; for in many fiunilies much had turned out both 
honourably and agreeabfy. All tbia joight have been carried 
on, had not that which Herd» had inculcated pressed upon 
me with an infinite weight He had tom down toe curtain 
which concealed from mo toe poverty of German literature; 
he 1^ ruthlessly destroyed so many of my prejudices ; in the 
s^ of my &therland there were few stars of importance left, 
when he had treated all toe rest as so many transient candle- 
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8nu£b; na^, my own hopes and fancies TC^ectmg myself he 
hod BO spoiled, that 1 began to doubt my own capabilities. 
At the same time, however, he draped me on to the noble 
broad way which he himself wa^ inclined to tread, drew my 
attention to his favourite authors, at the head of whom stood 
Swift and Hamann, and shook me up with more force than he 
had bound me down. To this manifola confusion was now added 
an incipient passion, which, while it threatened to absorb me, 
might mdeed draw me from other relations, but could scarcely 
elevate me ^above them. Then came besides, a corporeal 
rnolody, which mode me feel after dinner os if my throat was 
closed up, and of which I did not easily ^t rid, till afterwards, 
when 1 abstained from a certain red wme, which I generally 
and very willingly drank in the boarding-house. This in¬ 
tolerable inconvenience hod quitted mo at Seseuheim, so that 
I felt double pleasure in being there, but when I came back 
to my town-diet it returned, to my great annoyance. All this 
made me thoughful and moroseand my outward appeoranca 



in a worse humour than ever, because the malady 
nt after dinner, I attended the clinical lecture. Tho 
great core and cheerfulness with which our respected instructor 
1^ Mi from bed to bed, the minute observation of important 
symptoms, the judgment of the cause of complaint in general, tho 
fine Hippocratic modcsof proceeding, wMch, without theory, 

and out of an individual experience, the forms of knowledge 
revealed themselves, the addresses with which he usua% 
crowned his lectures—all this attracted me towards him, and 
mode a strai^ department, into which I only look^ as 
through a crevice, so much the more agreeable and fhscinating. 
My die^ust at the invalids gradually decreased, as I learned to 
change their various states intd distinct conceptions, by which 
recovmy and the restoratiou of the human &rm and nature 
appeared possible. He probably had his eye particularly upon 
me, as a singular young man, and pardoned the strange 
anomaly whi(£ took me to his lectores. On this occasion he 
^d not conclude his lecture, as usual, with a dobtriue which 
might baTe reference to an illnewi that had been observed, 
but said cheerfully, “ Gentlemen, tbere are sqpie holidays 
before us; make use of them to eidiven your spirits. Studies 
must not only be pursued with seriousness and diligence, but 
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also with cheerfulness and freedom of mind. Give moroment 
to your bodies, and traTerse the beautiful eountiy on horse 
and foot. He who is at home will take delight m that to 
which he has been accu-sto^ed, while for the stranger there 
will be new impressions, and pleasant reminiscences in 
future.” 

There were only two of us to whom this admonition could 
be directed. May the recipe *bavc been as obvious to the 
otiicr as it w&s to me 1 I thought 1 heard a voice from heaven, 
and inade all the haste I could to order a horsa and dress 
myself out neatly. 1 sent for Weylan^ but he f^as not to be 
found. Tliis did not delay my resolution, but the prcpara> 
tions unfortunately wentfuo slowlv, and I could not depart so 
soon as 1 bad hoped. Fast as i rode, I was overtaken by 
the night. The way wns cot to be mistaken, and the moon 
shed her light on my impassioned project. The night was 
windy and awful, and I dsishcd on, tmt 1 might not mve t< 
wait till morning before I could see her. 

It was already late wiicn I put up my horse at Sesenheim. 
The landlord, in answer to my question? whether wus 
still light in the parsonage, assui^ me that the ladies hod 
only just gone home: be tliough^ he had heard thev were still 
expecting a strangfr. This did not please me, as t wished to 
hare been the only one. I hastened that, late as I was, I 
might at lea^ appear the Brst. I fouqd the two sisters sit¬ 
ting at the door. I'h^ did not seem much astonished, but T 
was, when Frederica whiBiK’icd into Olivia's eai. loud enough 
for me to hear, “ Did I not say so ? Herebr 1»!” Theycon- 
duoted me into a room, where I found a little collation set 
out. The mother greeted me as an old acquaintance: and 
the elder sister, when she siw me in &e light, broke out into 
loud iaughter, for she had little command over herself. 

After this first and somewhat odd rcc?pt<nn, the conversa¬ 
tion became at once free and cheerful, and a otroumstance, 
which had remained concealed from me evcuinc. I learned 
on the following day. IVederica had predicted that I should 
come; and who does not feel some satia&ction at the fulfil¬ 
ment of a foreboding, even if it be a mournfiil one ? All pre¬ 
sentiments, when confirmed by the event, give man a higher 
opinion of himself, whether it be that he thinks himself in 
possession of so a susceptibili^ as to feel a relation in 
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the distance, or acute enough to perceive ncccssarj but still 
uncertain associations. Even Oliria's laugh remained no 
secret; she confessed that it seemed very comical to see me 
dressed and decked out on this etpeasion. Frederica, on the 
other hand, found it advantageous not to explain such a phe- 
nomen as vanity, but rather to discord in it a wish to please 
her. 

Early'in the momiog Fredc^ca asked me to take a walk. 
Her mother and sister were occupied in preparing everything 
for the reception of several guests, ’ By the side of this 
Ifploved girl 1 enjoyed«the noble Sunday morning in the couu> 
try, os the inestimable Hebei has depicted it. She described 
to me the partv which was expected,' and asked'me to remain 
by her, that all the pleasure m^ht, ^ possible, be common to 
us both, and be enjoyed in a certain order. *' Generally,’* 
she said, “ people amuse themselves alone. Sport and 
is very lightly tasted, so that at last nothii^ is left but 
for one part, and the excitement-of dancing for the other.” 

We therefore ske^hed our plan os to w^t should be done 
after dijtfier, taught each other some new social games, and 
were united and happy, when the bell summoned us to church, 
where, by her side, 1 found* a somewhat dry sermon of her 
fother’s not too long. 

The presence of uc beloved one always shortens time; but 
this hour passed amid peculiar reflections. 1 repeated to myself 
the good qualities which sheliad just unfolded so freely bmore 
mother circumspect cheerfulness, her natveti combined 
with self-consciousness, her hilarity with foresight—-qualities 
which seem incompatible, but which neverthel^ were found 
tc^ether In her, and gave a pleasing character to her outvnird 
appearance. But now I had to nnAa more serious reflections 
upon myself, which were somewhat prejudicial to a free state 
of oheeifriln^. « 




I might injure her in some uidieard-of spiritual manner. I 
thermore subdued every desire, by which a youth foels impelled 
to win firom a charming girl this fiivour, whioh says much or 
littie. But even in the most decorous company a heavy trial 
awaited me. Those little games, as they are called, which 
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ore more or less mgenious, and bj which a joyons young circle 
is collected and combined, depend in a great mcasuro upon 
forfeits, in the calling in oi winch kisses have no stnaH Talue. 
I had resolved, once for al^, not to kiss, and os every want or 
impediment stimulates us to an activi^ to which we should 
otherwise not feel inclined, I exerted all the talent and hiunour 
1 possessed to nelp myself through, and thus to win rather 
than lose, before the company,*and for the company.* When a 
verse was desired for the redemption oi a forfeit^ tlie demand 
W8 . usually directed to me. >!ow \ was al^ys prepared,, 
pjid on such occasions contrived to bring out something jn 
praise of the hostess, or of some lady who liad conducted herself 
most agreeably towards me. If it hn])])cned that a kiss was 
imposed upon me at all events, 1 endeavoured to escape by 
some turn, which was considcix'd satisfactory; and as 1 hod 
time to reflect on the matter beforehand, I was never in want 
of various elegant excuses, although those mode on the spur 
of the moment were always most successful. 

When we reached home, the guests, wjjio bod arrived from 
several quarters, were buzring merrily one with anotimis untQ 
Frederica collected them together, and invited and conducted 
them to a walk to that channing spot. There they found on 
abundant coUation, and wished to fill up with social games 
the period before dinner. Hero, by agreement with Frederica, 
though she did not know my secret, I tontrived to get up and 
go ^roxigh games without fuxieits, and redemptions of forfeits 
without kissiag. 

My skill and readiness were so much the more necessary, 
os the company, which was otherwise quite strange to me, 
seemed to nave suspected some connexion between me :md 
iho dear girl, and T(m;uLshly took the greatest po^ to fl/tco 
upon%ie that whidi 1 secretly (mdeavoured to avoid. For in 
such circles, if people perceive, 9 growing inclination between 
two young persons, they try to iriAkt* them conf'’^cd, or to 
bring them doser together, just as afterwards, when once a 
pas^n has been declared, they take trouble on purpose to 
part them again. Thus, to the man of society, it is to^y 
indiiferent whether he confers a benefit or an injury, provided 
only he is amused. 

This morning I could observe, with more attent^, the 
whole character of Frederica, so that fer the whole time she 
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always Tcmamed to me the some. The friendly greetings of 
the peasants, which were especially addressed to her, gave 
me to understand that she was beneficent to them, and created 
in them on agreeable feeling. The elder sister remained at 
home with her mother. Nothing demanded bodily exer¬ 
tion was required of Frederica; but she was spared, they said, 
on account of her chest. 

There Ore women who especitlly please us in a room, others 
who look better in the open air. F'rcderica belonged to the 
latter. Her*whole nat^, her form never appeared more 
cljanning than when she moved along an elevated footpath; 
the grace of her deportment seemed to vie with the fiowery 
earth, and the indestructible cbcerful&ess of her countenance 
with the blue sky. This refreshing atmosphere which sur¬ 
rounded her sho carried home, ai^ it might soon bo per- 
ccived that she understood how to reconcile difficulties, and 
to obliterate with ease the impression made by litUe unpleo- 
Sfxnt contingencies. 

The purest joy which we can feel with resp^ to a beloved 
persoxy^eo find that &e pleases others. Frederica's conduct in 
socie^ was beneficent to all. In walks, she floated about, an 
animating spirit, and knew how to supply the gaps which 
might arise here and there. The lightness of her movements 
we have already commended, and she was most graceful when 
de ran. As the deet seems just to frdiil its destination 
when it lighfly flies over the sprouting corn, so did her pecu¬ 
liar nature seem most plainly to express itself when she ran 
with light steps over mead and frurow, to fetch something 
which had been forgotten, to seek sometiiing which had been 
lost, to summon a distant couple, or to order somethii^ neces¬ 
sary. On these occasions was never out of breath, and. 
always kept her equilibrium. Hence the great anxiety ^ her 
parents with respect to her chsst must to many have appeared 
excessive. 

The father, who often accompanied u^ through meadows and 
fiedds, was not always provided with a suitable companion. 
On this account I joined him, and be did not fed to touch once 
more upon his fevourite theme, and oircumstontialW to tell me 
about the proposed building of the parsonage. He particu¬ 
larly regretted that he could not again get the carefully 
finished sketches, so as to meditate iqton t&m, and to cem- 
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slder tills or that improrement. I obscrrcd, that the loss 
might be easily supplied, and offered to prepare a ground- 
phm, upon wMch, after all, ererythii^ chiefly depended. 
With he was highly pleased,' and s^cd that we should 
have the assistance of the schoolmaster, to stir up whom he at 
once hurried off, that the yard and foot-measure might bo 
ready carlv on the morrow. 

When he had gone, FnAcrica said, “You atp right to 
humour my dear ihther ou his weak side, and not, like others, 
who get weary of this subject, to av^id him, or*to break it off. 
T must, indeed, confess to you that ^ rert of*us do not d(»ire 
.this building; it would be too expensive fbr tbe congregation 
and for us also. A new house, new flimiture 1 Our guests 
would not feel more comfortable with us, now they are once 
accustomed to the old building. Here we can treat them 
liberally; there we should find ourselves stiuightcncd in a 
wider sphere. Thus the matter stands; but do not you foil 
to bo agreeable. 1 thank you for it, from my heart.” 

Ano^r lad^ who juin^ us asked about some novels,— 
whether I^'ederica hod read them. Slfb answered-ii^ the ne¬ 
gative, for she hod read but little altogether. She had grown 
up in a eheerful, decorous enjoyment of life, and was culti¬ 
vated accordingly. 1 had the Vicar of Wakefield ou the tip 
of my tongue, but did not venture to propose it, the similarity 
of the situations beii^ too striking orul too important. “lam 
vetT fond of reading novels" she said; *'onc finds in them 
suck nice pconlc, wlmm one would like to rp<!cmble.” 

The measurement of the house took place the following day. 
It was a somewhat slow proceeding, as 1 was as little accus¬ 
tomed to such arte as tlte schoolmaster. At last a tolerable 
project came to my aid. The good father told me his views, 
andiwas not displeased when I asked {Murmission to prepare 
the plan more conveniently in^e town. Frederica dismissed 
me with joy; she was convinced of my afibcuoi'. and 1 of 
hers; and me six leagnea no longm* appeared a distance. It 
was so easy to travel to Drusenheim in the diligence, and by 
this vehicle, as well as messengers, ordinary and extraor¬ 
dinary, to keep up a connexiem, George being entrusted with 
the despatches. 

When I had arrived in the town, I occupied myself in the 
earliest hours (for there was no notion of a long sleep) with 
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the plan, which I drew as neatlj as possible. In the mean, 
while I had sent Frederica some books, accompanied by a few 
kind words. I received an answer at once, and was charmed 
with her light, prettv, hearty band. Contents and s^lc were 
natural, amiable, as if they come fit)m within; and thus 
the pleasing impression she had made upon me was ever kept 
up and renewed. I but too readily recalled to mj'self the 
endowments of her beautiful nature, and nurtured the hope 
that 1 should see he.* soon, and for a l(»ger time. 

There was how no more anr need of an address from our 
good instructor. He had, by those words, spoken at the right 
time, so completely cured me, that I had no particular inclina. 
tion to see him and his patients again.* The correspondence 
with Frederica became more animated. She invited mo to a 
festival, to which also some friends firom the other side of the 
Rhine would come. I was to make arrangements for a longer 
time. This I did, by packing a stout portmanteau upon the 
diligence, and in a few hours I was in her presence. 1 found 
a la^ merry party, the fether aside, and handed bin 
the plan^ st which he testified great delight. I talked over 
with him what I had thought while completing it. He was 
quite beside himself with joy, and especiaUy praised the neat* 
ness of the drawing. This 1 had practised firom my youth 
upwards, and had on this occasion token especial pains, with 
the finert paper. But this pleasure was very soon marred 
for our good host, when, against my counsel, and in the joy of 
his heart, he laid the ^tch before the company. Far from 
uttering the desired sympathy, some thought nothing at all of 
this precious work; others, who thought t&y knew so rngthing 
of the matter, made it still worse, blaming the sketch as not 
ertistical, an^ when the old nmn looked off ibr a moment, 
handled the clean sheets as if they were only so many rough 
draughts, while one, with the ^mrd strokes of a leacUpenc^ 
markM his plans of improvement on the fine paper, in such 
a manner, that a restoration of the primitive puri'^ was not to 
be thought of. ^ 

I was scarcely able to console the eztremdy irritated man, 
whose pleasures had been so outrageously destre^ed, much as 
I assured him that 1 myself looked upon tnem only as sketches, 
which we would talk over, and on we would construct 
new drawings. In of all tlut he went ofi in a very ilh 
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humonr, and Frederica tLaidccd me for attention to her 
father, as well as for my patience during the immannerly 
conduct of the other guests. 

But I could feci no pfdn nor ill-humour in her presence. 
The party consisted of young and tolerably noisy friends, whom, 
neycrtheless, an old gentleman tried to outdo, proposing even 
odder stuff than they practipd. Already, at breakfast, the 
wine had not been spared. At a yery well-lUmiShed dinner- 
table there was no want of any enjoyment, and the feast was 
relished the more by eyerybody, oftm* the yio^nt bodily exer¬ 
cise during the somewhat warm weather, and if the of|cial 
gentleman went a little too for in the good things, the young 
people were not left nfoch behind him. 

I was happy bejond all bounds at the side of Frederica 
talkatiye, merry, ingenious, forward, and yet kept in modera¬ 
tion by feeling, cst^m. aud attachment. She, in a similar 
osition, was open, cheeiful, sympathizing, and communicative. 

~ 0 all appeared to live for company, and yet lived only 
for each other. . 

After the meal they sought the shaae, social gumes were 
begun, and the turn come to forfeits. On redeeming the for¬ 
feits, everything of every kind was carried to excess; tho 
gestures which weju commanded, the acts which were to be 
done, the problems which were to be solved, all showed a mad 

S which knew no limits, i inystlf heighten-.-d these wild 
es by many a comical choic:, and Frederica shone by many 
a droll thought ■, she appeared to me more charming thw ever, 
all hypochondriacal supersUtious foncies had vamped, oed 
when tho opportunity oflS n'd of heartily kissing one whom T 
loved so tenderly, I ^d not miss it, still less did I deny mj seif 
a repetition of this pleasure. 

Ifoe hope of the party for music was at last nitisficd; it was 
heard, and all banned to th6 dance. AUemandoo ' ahzing 
and turning, were h^inning, middle and end. All hod given 
up to this national dance; even I did honour enough to my 
private dancing-mistress, and Frederica, who danced as she 
walked, sprang, and ran, was delighted to find in me a very 
expert partner. We generally kept tt^ther, but were soon 
obUged to leave off, and -she was aavieed on all sides not to go 
on any further in this wild manner. We consoled ourselves 
by a solitary walk, hand in hand, and when we had reached 
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that quiet spot, by the warmest embrace and the most fiuthihl 
assurance t^t wo loved each othen* beartUy. 

Older persons, who hod risen with us from the game, took 
US with tnem. At supper people diA Rot rctium to their sober 
senses. Dancing went on far into the night, and there was as 
little want of hmths and other incitements to drinking as at 


noon. g 

I had scunely for a few hours slept very profoundly, when I 
was awakened ,by a beat and tumult in my Inood. It is at such 
times and in surh sitnatione that care and repentance usually 
attack man, who is stretched out defenceless. My imagination 
at once presented to me the liveliest forms; I saw Lucinda, 
how, oft^ the most ardent kiss, she poMionatcIy receded from 
me, and, with glowing cheek and sporklir^ eyes, uttered that 
curse, by which she intended to menace her sister only, but by 
which she also unconsciously menaced innocent persons, who 
were unknown to her. I saw Frederica standing opposite to 
her, paralysed at the sight, pale, and feeling the consequences 
of t& curse, of whi<;^ she knew nothing. I found myself 
between them, as little able to v^ard oft* tho spiritual effects of 
the adventure, as to avoid the eviUboding kiss. The delicate 
health of Frederica seemed to Ifiisten the threatened calamity, 
and now her love to me wore a most unhappy aspect, and I 
wished myself fhrtber. 

But something still nfbre painful to me, which lay in the 
backgrenmd, I will not concern. A certain conceit kept that 
BupeiWtion alive in molips, whether consecrated or 
cuned, appeared to mo more important than usual, and with 
no litdo complacency was 1 aware of mv self-denying conduct, 
in renounomg many an innocent pleasure, partly to preserve 
my magical advant^ie, partly to avoid mjuring a harmless 
being by'giving it \m. “ 

'But now all was lost and irreyocable: I had returned into 
a mere common position, and I thought that I had harmed, 
irretrievably injured, the dearest of beings. Thus, far frmn 
my being -freed from the curse, it was flung back from my lips 
into my own heart. 

All this together r^cd in my blood, already excited by love 
a^^ossion, wine and dancing, confiis^ my moughts and tor- 


joys 


1 my fbelings, so that, especially as contrasted with the 
of day before,<1 felt mys^ in a state of despair which 
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seemed unbounded. Fortonatclj daylight peered in upon me 
through a chink in the shutter, and the sun stepping forth and 
vanquishing all the powers of night, set me again upon mv 
feet; I ^oon in the opc)^ air, and re&eshed, u not restored. 
Superstition, like many other fixncics, very easily loses in 
power, when, instead of flattering our vanity, it stands in its 
w'ay, and would fain produce ai^evil hour to ^s delicate being. 
We then see well enough that we con gct .rid of it Vhen we 
choose, we renounce it the mure cosily, as all of which we 
deprive ourselves turns to our own a^antage., ^I'he sight of 
Frederica, the feeling of her love, the>checrfulneB8 of even- 
thing around me—all reproved me, that in the midst of the 
happiest days I could hdrbour such dismal night-birds in my 
bosom. The confiding conduct of the dear girl, vdiich becamo 
more and more intimate, made me thorougUy rejoiced, and I 
felt truly happy, when, at parting, she openly gave a kiss to 
me, as well as me other friends and relations. 

In the city many occupations and dissipations awaited me, 
from tho midst of which I collected mysc^ for the sake of my 
beloved, by means of a correspondence, which wo regularly 
established. Even in her letters she always remained the 
same; whether she related anything new, or alluded to well- 
known occurrences, lightly dcscribotl or cursorily reflected, it 
was always as if, even Mam her pun, she appeared going, com¬ 
ing, nmnmg, bounding with a step as 2ght as it wsis sure. 1 
al^ liked very much to write cn her, for the ac* of rendering 
present her good qualities increased my affection even during 
absence, so that this intcrco'irse was litUe inferior to a personal 
one, nay, afterwards became pleasanter and deorer to me. 

l^or mat superstition hod been forced to give way altogether. 
It was indeed hosed upon the impressions of earlier years, hut 
the sjfirit of the day, the liveliness of youfii, the intercourse 
with cold sensible men, oU was*uniavourable to it, so it 
would not have been easy ta find amoi^ all who surrounded 
me a single person to whom a confession of my whims would 
not have boon perfectly ridiculous. But the worst of it v^, 
that the fiincy, while it fled, left behind it a real coatemplation 
of that, state in which young people are jdaced, whose early 
affections can promise memselves no lasting result. So li^ 
was I assisted in getting free from error, ^t understandii^ . 
and reflection used me still worse in this instance. My passion 
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increased the more I learned to know the yirtue of the excel¬ 
lent girl, and the time approached when I was to lose, perhaps 
for ever, so much that was dear and good. 

We had quietly and pleasantly pasi^ long time together, 
when friend Weyland had the waggery to bring with him to 
Sesenheim the Vicar of WaktfieUd^ and when they were talking 
of reading aloud, to hand it over to me unexpectedly, as if 
nothing mrther was to be said^ I managed to collect myself, 
and read ^ith as much ohecrfiilncss and freedom as I could. 
Even the focqs of my haarers at once brightened, and it did not 
s^m unpleasant to them to be again forced to a comparison, 
if they bad found comical countcq^oiis to Raymond and Mclu> 
aina, they here saw themselves in a giass which by no means 
gave a darted likeness. They did not openly confess, but 
&ey did not deny, that they were moving among persons akin 
both by mind and feeling. 

All men of a good disposition feci, with increasing cultiva¬ 
tion, that they have a double p^ to pla^ in the world,—a real 
one and an ideal onq. and in this feeling ts the ground of every¬ 
thing' noble to be sought. The retd ^art which has been 
assigned to us we experience but too plainly; with rc8])ect to 
the second, we seldom come to a dear undoi-stonding about it. 
Mrr may seek his higher desrinatioo on eartli or in ncaven, in 
the present or in the future, he yet remains on this account 
exposed to on eternal Wavering, to an influence from without 
which ever disturbs him, until he once for all mokes a resolution 
to declare that that is right which is suitable to himself. 

Among the most venial attempts to acquire something 
higher, to place oneself on an equality with something higher, 
may be classed the youthful impulse to compare oneself with 
characters in novels. Ibis is highly inuocout, and what¬ 
ever may be uiged against it, the very reverse of miscbiiivous. 
It hmuses at times when we should necessarily die of ennui, or 
grasp at the recreation of passion. 

How often is repeated the litany about the mischief of novels 
. —^nd yet what misfortune is it u a pret^ girl or a handsome 
young man put themselves in the pl^ of a iwrson who fores 
better or worse than themselves ? Is the citisen life worth so 
much } or do the necessities of the day so completely absorb 
the man, that he must refuse eveiy beautiful demand which 
is made upon him f 
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The historico^poetical ChristiaQ names which haTB intmded 
into the German church in the place of tlie socrod names, not 
unfrequcntly to the annoyance of the officiating clergyman^ 
arc without doubt to bo regarded os small ramifications of the 
romantico-poetical pictures.^ Tins Tory impulse to honour one’s 
child by a well-sounding nam^—even If the name has nothing 
further behind it^is praiseworthy, and this connexion of an 
imaginary world with the real <ft\e diffiises an agreeable lustre 
QTcr the whole life of the person. A beautiful child, whom 
with 8at*.9^tiou we cullBertha,” wc qhould thinkfwe offended 
if we »verc to call it *• TJrselblandine.” ^^itli a cffitivated man, 
not CO say a lover, such a name would certainly filter on the 
lips. Tho cold world, which judges only from one side, is not 
to be blamed if it sets down os^ridiculous and objectionable all 
that comes forward os imoginur}'. but the thinking connoisseur 
of mankind must know how to estimate it according to its 
worth, ^ 

For the instruction of the lovers on the lovely bank of the 
Rhine, this com^Kuison, to which a wag hod compelled them, 
produced the most agreeable ivNults. WcQo not think o^oui* 
selves when wc look in a mirror, but wc feel ourselves, and 
allow ourselves to pass. Thus is jt also with those moral imi« 
tations, in which wc mco^iise our monuers and inclinations, 
our habits and pecul'.uiticB, as in a sil/iouettef and strive to 
gmsp it and embrace it with brotherly Section. 

habit of beiug together ^M camc more and more com 
firmed, and nothing else was hnown but that I belonged to 
this circle, llic was allowed to take its course without 
the question being directly asked os to what was to be the re¬ 
sult. And what parents there who do not find themselves 
compelled to let daughters and sons contiilac for a while in 
such ^wavering condition, until accidentally something .is con¬ 
firmed for life, better than it coi^d have l^cu produced by a 
long arranged plan. 

It was thought that perfect confidence could be pla^e^l both 
in Fi'cderica's sentiments and in my rectitude, of which, on 
account of my forbearance even from innocent caresses, a 
favourable opinion had been entertained. We ^ere left unob¬ 
served, as was generally the custom, there and then, and it 
depended on ourselvei to go over the country, with a laiwr ot 
smaller party, and to visit the friends in the neighbouihood 

^ D 
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On both sides of the Rhine, in Hagemu, Fort-Louis, Philipps- 
bu^, the Ortenan, I found dispersed those persons whom 1 
hod seen united at Sesenheim, every one by himself, a friendly, 
hospitable host, thron’ing open kitchen and cellar jiist os wil¬ 
lingly os gardens and vineyards, '‘nay, the whole spot, 'fhe 
islands on the Rhine were often a to our water-expedi¬ 
tions. There, without pity, we put the cool inhabitante of the 
clear Rhine into the kettle, ca the spit, into the boiling fat, 
and would here perhaps, more thou was reasonable, have 
settled ourselves in th^ snim fidiermcn's huts, if the abomin¬ 
able Rhinc-gbats {Rhnn-schnaken) had not, after some hours, 
driven us away. At this intolerable interruption of one of our 
most charming parties of plcasun*, when everything else was 
prosperous, when the affection of the lovers seemed to increase 
with the good success of the enterprise, and we had neverthe¬ 


less come home too soon, unsuitably and inopporiuncly. I 
actually, in the presence of tlic good reverend mther, broke 
out into blasphemous expressions, and assured him that these 
gnats alone were sufficient to remove from me the friought that 
a good and wise Deity bad created the world, 'fhe pious old 
gentreman, by way of reply, solemnly called me to order, and 
explained to me that thcsc^guats and other vermin had not 
arisen until after the fall of our first parents, or that if there 
were any of them in Paradise, friey had only pleasantly hummed 
fricrc, and had not s^ig. 1 certainly imt myself calmed at 
once, for an angry man may easily be appeased if wc con suc¬ 
ceed in making him smile; but I nevertheless asserted that 
there was no need of the angel with the burning sword to drive 
the guihy pair out of the garden; my host, 1 said, must rather 
allow me to think that frtis was effected by means of great 
gnats on the Tigris and the Euphrates, .^d thus I again 
mode him laugh; for the old Tnan understood a joke, or at any 
rate let one pass. * 

However, the enjoyment ()f the day-time and season in this 
noble country was more serious and more elevating to the heart. 
One had only to resign oneself to the present, to enjoy the clear¬ 
ness of the pure sky, the brilliancy of the rich emth, the mild 
hcrviSfflv^’' Formoi;iigl»ts»l>y the side of a'beloved one, or in 
ethereal tnonimgs, whf toge^er tee wot with pure 

nilieeaee, having vratefe 

toS earth With eupernuoua oew; and 
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requintes weze fetched from the tradesmen and apothecaries of 
the nearest towns. But that we might not be wanting in a 
^a/E^/d-mistake, we did not remark, until all had been most 
industriously and variously painte^ that we had taken a false 
^'amish which would not d^; neither sunshine nor draught, 
neither fair nor wet weather were of any avail. In the mean* 
while we were obliged to make use an old Iumber>room, and 
nothing was left \is but to rUb out the ornaments with more 
assiduity than wc had painted them. The unpleasantness of 
this work still in^reas^ when the ^Is intreated us, for 
beaven’s sake, to preicced slowly and cautiously,* for the sake 
spar in g the ground; which, however, after this operation, 
was not again to be restored to its femer brilliancy. 

By such little disagreeable contigencics, which happened at 
intervals, we were, however, just as little interrupted in our 
cheerful life os Dr. Primrose and his amiable family; for many 
an unexpected pleasure befell both ourselves and our friemu 
and neighbours. Weddings and christenings, the. erection 
of a buildup, an inheritance, a prize in the lottery, 'were reci¬ 
procally announced’and enjoyed We shared all joy leather, 
like a common property, and wished to heighten it by mind 
and lore. It was not the ^rst nor the lost time that I found 
myself in families and social circles at the very moment of their 
highest bloom, and if I may flatter myself that I contributed 
something towairis the lustre of such epochs, I most, on the 
other hand, be reproached with the fact, that on jthis very 
account such times passed the more quickly and ranished the 
sooner. 

But now our lore was to undergo a singular trial. I will 
doll it a trial {Pru/unff), although this is not the right word. 
The country family with which jt was intimate was i-elatcd to 
some families in the city of good note and respectability, and 
comfortably off as to circumstances. The young to^ms-pcople 
were often at Scsenbeim. Tne older persons, the mothers and 
aunts, being less moveable, heard so mnch of the life there, of 
(he increasing charms of the daughters, and even of my influ¬ 
ence, that th^ flrst wished to become acquainted with .me, 
and' after I had often visited riiem, and hadfbeen well received 
by them, destted also to see us onoe altogether, especially os 
they thought they owed the Sesenheim flflks a friendly reception 
in return. 
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lliere was much discussion on all sides. The mother could 
scarcely leave her household affiurs, Olivia had a horror of the 
town, for which she was not fitted, and Frederica had no incli¬ 
nation ibr it; and thus the affair was put off, until it was at 
last brought to a decision ^ the &ct, that it happened to be 
impoB^ble for me to come into the country; for it was better 
to see each other in the city, and under some restraint, than 
not to see each other at all. .And thns I now ibund my &ir 
friends, whom I had been only accnutomod to see in a rural 
seer-, and whose image had only apeeared to^^c hitherto 
bciore a backgroimd of waving boughs, ^wing brooks, nodding 
field-flowers, and a horizon open for miles; 1 now saw them, 
I say, for the first time, in town-rooms, whi^ were indeed spa¬ 
cious, but yet narrow, if we take into consideration the carpets, 
glasses, clocks, and porcelain figures. 

The relation to that which one loves is so decided, that the 
BuiTounding objects have little to do with it, but neverthe¬ 
less the he^ desires that these aball be the suitable, natural, 
and usual objects. With my lively feeling for everything pre¬ 
sent, I could not at once a^pt myself to the contmdictien of 
ttie moment. The resp>ectable and calmly noble demeanour of 
the mother was perfectly adapted to the circle; she was not 
difibrent from the «^hcr ladies; Olivia, on the other hand, 
showed herself as impatient as a fish out of water. As she hod 
formerly called to me in the (rnrdens, v beckoned me aside 
in the fields, if she hod anything particular to sav to me, she 
also did the same here, when ^he drew me inlo toe recess of 
a window. This she did awkwardly and wito embarrassment, 
beca\;se she felt that it was noi becoming, and did it notwith¬ 
standing. She had toe mest unimportant things in toe world 
to say to me—nothing but what I knew already; for instance, 
that slfo wished bersw by the Bhine, over the uine, or even 
in Tur^yr Frederica, on toe con^aiy, was hi^yrenuirkable 
in this situation. Properly speaking, she also did not suit it, 
but it bore witness to her toaracter, that, instead of finding 
herself adapited to thia condition, she unconsciously moulded 
toe condition acorading to henelf. Kie acted here as she had 
acted wito toe sociiety m toe country.. She knew how to ani¬ 
mate every moment. 'Without creating any disturbance, she 
put all in motion, and exaetty by this pacified society, which 
really is only disturbed mnvi. She uius oompletely fulfilled 
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the dosii'e of her town aunts, who wished for once, on their 
sofus, to be witnesses of those rural games and amusements. 
If this was done to satisfaction, so also were the wardrobe, the 
ornaments, and whatever besides d^tingui^ed the town nieces, 
who were dressed in the French mshion, considered and ad¬ 
mired without envy. With me also Frederica had no difficulty, 
since she treated me the same as ever. She seemed to give 
me no other preference but tl&t of communicating her desires 
and wishes to me rather th^m to another, and thus recognising 
me 08 her ^l^^vant. «• 

, To this service she confidently laid claim on one of the fol¬ 
lowing days, when she privately told me that the ladies wished 
to hear me read. The dai^hters of the house had spoken 
much on thin subject, for at Susenheim I had read whut and 
when I was dcsir^ I was ready at once, but craved quiet 
and attention for several hours, ^is was conceded, and ono 
evening I read through the whole of HamUt without interrup¬ 
tion, entering into the sense of the piece as well as I was able, 
and expressing myself with liveliness and passion,' as is pos¬ 
sibly in youth. 1 Gained great applause, l^ederica drew her 
breath deeply from time to tilne, and a transient red had passed 
over her (^eeks. These tw» symptoms of a tender heart in¬ 
ternally moved, while cheerfulness and calmness were exter¬ 
nally apparent, were not unknown to me, and were indeed the 
only reward which I had striven to obtain. She joyfully col¬ 
lected the thanks of the party for having caused me to read, 
and in her graceful manner did not deny herself the little pride 
at having wone in me and through me. 

This town visit was not to have lasted long: but the depar¬ 
ture was delayed. Frederica did her part for the social amuse¬ 
ment, and I was not wanting, but the abundant sources which 
yield so much iu the country now dried up in their tu{n, and 
the situation was the more ^unful, as the dder sistef gi^u^ly 
lost all self-oontiDl. The two sisters were the only persons in 
the society who dressed themselves in the Gerznan fiiahion. 
Frederica had never thought of herself in any other way, and 
believed herself so right everywhere, that she made no compa¬ 
risons with any one else ; but Olivia found it quite insupport¬ 
able to move about in a society of genteel appearance attired 
W like a maid-servant. In tiie country she s(»roely remarked 
town costume of others, and did not desire it, hut in the 
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towu she could not endure the country style. this, together 
mth die different lot of town Indies, and the thousand trifles of 
a scries of circumstances totally opposed to her own notions, 
so worked for some days in her impassioned bosom, that I was 
forced to apply all my fldtterii^ attention to appease her, 
according to the wish of Frederica. 1 feared an impassioned 
scene. I looked forward to the moment i^hen she would throw 
herself at my feet, and implore^me by all that was ea<n«d to 
rescue her from this situation. She W'as good to a heavenly 
dei^,ee if she could conduct herself in^cr own w4ky, but such 
Q lostraint at once made her uncomfortable, anc^could at last 
drive her even to despair I now sought to hasten that whidh 
was desired by the mother and Olivia, and not repugnout to 
h'rcdcrica. . I did not reffnin from praisiug her os a contrast 
to her sister; I told her what pleasure it gave mo to find her 
unaltered, and, even under the present circumstances, just as 
free as the bird among the branches. She was courteous enough 
to reply that 1 was there, nixl that she wished to go neither ii 
nor out when I was wi»h her. 

At last 1 saw them take their departure, and it seeip^d as 
though a stone fell from my heart; for my own feelings hod 
shor^ the condition of Fr^eric^ and Olivia; I was not pas. 
sionately tormenteil like the former, but I felt by no means as 
comfortable os the latter. 

Since I hod properly gone to Strasbyig to take my degree, 
it may be righuy reckoned amoag the irregularii'cs of my life, 
that 1 treated ';his material fr iciness as a mer> collateral affair. 
All anxiety as to my examination I bad put aside in a vezy 
easy fashion, but I bad nowt' tliink pf the duputation* for on 
my departure from Fran.d<'rt I had promised my father, and 
resolved within myself to writo one. It is the mult of those 
who cjfui do many things, nay, much, that they crust everything 
to themselves, and youth raust^deed -be in Ibis position, if 
anything is to be ma^ of it. Asurveyoftbe scien.c of juris, 
prudence and all its framework I had pretty well acquired, 
single subjects of law suflicicntly interested me, and os I had 
the good Lcyser for my model, 1 thought I should get tolerably 
through wim my own little common-sense. Great movements 
were showing themselves in jurianidcnce; judgmmits were to 
be more according to equity, ^ rights by usage were daily 

* A polemic diseertadon written on taking so tpiirernty degree.—TVam. 
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seen to be compromised, and in the criminal department 
especially a great change was impending. As for myself, 1 
felt well enough that I lacked an infinite deal to fill np the 
commonplace which I had proposed. The proper know- 
was wanting, and no inner tendency urged me to such 
subjects. Neither was there any impulse fiom without, nay, 
quite another ihculty* had completely carried me away. In 
general, if I was to take an^ hitercst in a thing, it was neccs* 
sary for me to gain something from it, to perceive in it some¬ 
thing that appeared fiwtile to me, and gave me prospects. 
Thus I had <mcc more noted down some materids, had after¬ 
words made collections, had taken my books of extracts in 
hand, hod considered the point which I wished to maintain, 
the scheme according to wnich I wished to arrange the single 
elements; but I was sharp enough soon to perceive that I 
could not get on, and that to treat a special matter, a special 
and long pursuing industry was requisite, nay, that such a 
special task caimot be successfully accomplished unless, upon 
the whole, one is at any rate an old band, if not a master. 

Th^ friends to whom I communicated my embarrassment 
deemed me ridiculous, because oue can dispute upon them os 
well, nay, even better, than upon a treatise, and in Strasburg 
this was not uncommon. I allowed myself to be very well in¬ 
clined to such an eiqiedient, but my &thcr, to whom I wrote 
on the sulgect, desii^ a regular work, which, os he thought, 
1 could v’ery well prepare, if I only chose so to do and allowed 
myself proper time. I was now compelled to throw myself 
. upon some general topio, and to diooso something which 1 
should have at my fingers' ends. Ecclesiastical history was 
almost better known to me than the history of the worl^ and 
that conflict in which the church—the publicly recognised 
worship of God—finds itselfr and always w& find itself, in two 
difibrent directions,. had always hiEhly interested me. For 
now it lies in an eternal conmet wxm the state, over which it 
will exalt itself; now wi& the individuals, uH of whom it will 
gather to itself. The state, on its side, will not yield the supe- 
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such movements, when the clc^r now offended their autho¬ 
rities, now their congregations. I had therefore established it 
as a prineiple in mj yoimg mind, that the state—the legislator 
—had the right to detemune a worship, according to which 
the clergy should teach and conduct themselves, and the laity, 
on the omcr hand, should direct themselves publicly and ex¬ 
ternally ; while there should be no question aben^t any one’s 
thoughts, feelings, or notions. *Thus I perceived that I had at 
once got rid of tdl collisions. I therefore chose for my dictation 
tb j nrst half of this theme, namely, that the legator was not 
onl^ authorised, but bound to establish a certain worship, 
which nci^er the clergy uor the laity might freo themselves. I 
carried out this theme'partly historicaily, portly argumenta¬ 
tively, showing that all public religions had been mtroduced by 
leadeia of armies, kings, and powerful men; that this hod even 
been the case with Christianity. The example of Protestant¬ 
ism lay quite close at hand. 1 went to work at this task with 
so much the more boldness, os I really only wrote it to satisfy 
my &ther, and desired and hoped nothing more ardently than 
that it might not pass the censorship, i had imbibe^ from 
Behrisch an unconquerable dislike to see anything of mine in 
print, and my intercourse with Herder had discovered to me 
but too plainly my own insufficiency, nay, a certain mistrust 
in myself had through this means been pmcctly matiued. As 
1 drew this work almost ent'rriy out of myself, and wrote and 
spoke Tatin with fluency, th-. timo which 1 expiuided on the 
treatise passed very agreeably. The matter uud at least some 
foundation, the sfyle, natuiuJly speaking, was not -bod, the 
whole was pretty well roaDd( d off. As soon as 1 had finished 
it, I went through it with a ^ood Latin scholar, who, although 
he CQuld not, on the whole, improve my style, yet easify re.' 
moved all strikii^ defects, so that somethmg was promioed 
that was fit to be shown. A fiqr copy was at once sent to my 

oved of one uiing, namely, that none of the 
token in hand naA bben worked out, but 
newnthetess. as a thorough Protestant, he was well pleased 
with the boldness of the plan. My singularities were tole¬ 
rated, my exertions were pnised, and he promised himself an 
important efibet from the publication of the work. 

f now hsmded over my papers to the feculty, who fortunately 
behaved in a Tnawner at pru^t as it ms polite. The deant 
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a lively, clever man, began with many laudations of my work, 
then went on to what was doubtful, which he contrived gra¬ 
dually to change into something doxigerous, and concluded by 
saying that it might not be advisable to publish this work as 
an ac^emical dissertation. The aspirant had shown himself 
to the &culty as a thinking young man, whom they might 
hope the best; they would willingly, not to delay the adhir, 
allow me to dispute on theses. * I comd afterwards publish my 
treatise, cither in its present condition or more elarorated, in 
Latin, or in* pnother language. Ihis would everywhere bo 
e^y to mo as a private man and a Protestant, and I should 
have the pleasure of an applause more pure and more general. 
I scarcely concealed from the good innn what a stone his dis¬ 
course rolled from my heart; at every new argument which 
he advanced, that he might not trouble me nor make me angry 
hie refusal, my mind ^ew more and more easy, and so did 
' hu own at last, when, quite unexpectedly, I offered no resist¬ 
ance to his reasons, but, on the oontrary, found them extremely 
obvious, and promised to conduct myself according to bis 
oounsfl and guidan&. I therefore sat down again with my 
repstmt. Theses were chosen and printed, and the disputation, 
with the opposition of my fellow-boarders, went off with great 
memment, and even with focili^, ft>r my old habit of turning 
over the Corpus Juris was very serviceable to me, and 1 could 
pass for a well instrucied man. A good feast, according to 
custom, concluded the solemnity. 

My &thcr, however, was very dissatisfied that the little 
work had not been regularly printed as a dieputation, because 
he had hoped that I should gain honour by it on my entrance 
into FranHort He therefore wished to publish it specially, 
but 1 represented to him that the subject, which was only 
sketched, could be more completely carried out at some future 
time. He put up the manu^mipt carefully for this purpose, 
and many years afterwards I-saw it amor^.his pap^. 

I took my degree on the 6th August,. 1771; and on the 
followingdaySdi6pflindied,inthe75toyearof-lfi8age. Even 
withortt closer contact, he had had an important influence 
upon me; for eminent contemporaries maylw compared to 
the g^ter stars, towards which, so. lox^ os they merely stand 
ahafiintfiB horizon, our eye is turned, and fe41s stren^ened 
idtt^v^tivated, if it is ^y oUowed to take such pemetions 
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into itself. BountiM nature had given Schdpflin an advan. 
tageoxis exterior, a slender form, kmdly eyes, a ready mouth* 
and a thoroughly agreeable presence. Neither hod she been 
f^iaring in gifts of .mixid |o her ftivoorite; and his good for> 
tunc was tlw res\ilt of innate and corcftilly-cultivatcd merits, 
without, any troublesome exertion. He was one of those 
happy men, who are inclined to unite the past and the 
present, and understand how connect historical knowledge 
with the interests of life. Bom in the Baden territory, edu. 
catr j at Basic and Strasbu}|^, he quit^rbperly ponged to the 
paradisiacal valley of the Rhine, as an extensive and wejl- 
situated fatherland. His mind being directed to bistoriool 
and antiquarian objects, he readily seized upon them with a 
felicitous power of representation, and retained' them by the 
most convenient memory. Desirous as he was both of learn¬ 
ing and of teaching, ho pursued a course of study and of life 
which equally .advanced. He soon emerges and rises above 
the rest, without any kind of intcrruptiui; difibses himself 
with cose through the literary and citizen-world, for historical 
knowledge passes croiywherc, and nffifbility attachesk itself 
everywhere. He travel through Germany, tiollaud, France, 
Italy; he comes in eoutact with all the learned men of his 
time; he amuses pi Inces, and it is only when, by his lively 
loquacity, the hours of the tabic or of audience arc lengthened, 
that he IS tedious to the pecmlc at couH. On the other hand, 
he acquires the confidence of tiic statesmen, works out for them 
the most profound legal questions, and thus finds everywhere 
a field for his talent. In many pbees they attempt to retain 
him, but he remains fiuthfiu to Strasbu^ and the French 
court. His immoveable German honcs^ is recognised even 
there, he is even protected against the powerfbl Pnstor Kling^ 
ling, who is secretly his enemy. Sociable and talkati-ve 1^ 
nature, he extends his mteremgse with the world, an well as 
his knowledge and ocenpatioos; and we should hardly be 
able to understand whence he got all his time, did we not 
know that'a dislike to ‘women aoeompanied him throi^ his 
whole life; and that thus he gtuned many days and hours which 
are happily thrown away by those who are well-disposed 
towards the ladies. 

For the rest, he belongs, as an author, to the ordinal^ 
sort of character, and, as an. orator, to t^ multitude. Hu 
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profframme, his speeches, and addresses are deroted to the par< 
tiomar day—to the approaching solenmity; nay, his great 
wwk, Ahaiia lUiutrata, belongs to life, os he recalls the past, 
freshens up faded forms, rconimatca the hewn and the formed 
stone, and brings obliterated broken inscriptions for a second 
time before the eyes and mind of his reader. In such a man* 
ner. his activity fills all Alsatia and the ne^hbouring country; 
in Baden and the Palatinate b^ preserves to an extreme old 
age an uninterrupted influence; at hlannhcim he founds the 
Academy ofScience!, ^d remains president of it till his 
dMth. ■ ' 

I never approached this eminent man, excepting on one 
night, when we gave him a torch-serenade. Our pitch-torches 
more filled with smoke than lighted the court-yard of the 
old chapter-house, which was over-arched by linden-trees. 
When tne noise of the music hod ended, he come forward 
end stepped into the midst of us; and here also was in his 
right pilsuse. The slender, well-grown, cheerful old man stood 
with ^ light, &CO manners, venerably before us, and held us 
worthy the honour dt a well-considcrM address, which ho de¬ 
livered to us in an amiable paternal manner, without a trace 
of restraint or pedantry, so tMt we really thought ourselves 
aometbing for the moment; for, indeed, he treat^ us like the 
kings ana princes whom he had been so often colled upon to 
adless in public. Wta testified our satis&ction aloud, trum¬ 
pets and drams repeatedly sounded, and the dear, hopeful 
academical pl^ tiien found its way home with hearty satis- 
fhotiou. 

His scholars and companions in study, Eoch and Oberlin, 
were men in close connexion with me. My taste fbr anti- 
quarion remains was passionate. They often let me into the 
museum, which contamed, in many ways, the vouchers tg his 
great woi^ on Alsace. Evenjthis work Z had not known inti¬ 
mately until after that journey, when I had found antiquities 
on the spot, and now being p^eotly advanced, I could, on 
longer or shorter expeditums, rmider present to myself the 
val^ of the Bhine as a Roman poesesaion, and finish colouring 
many a dream of times past 

Souy^ly had 1 miutw some progr e ss in this, than Oberhn 
direlM me to the monume nts of Sie middle ages, and made 
snonainted with the ruins ond remains, the oeela and dociu 
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ments, which those times have left behind them; nay, sought 
to inspire me with an inciination for what we (^led the 
Mainc-singers and heroic poets. To this good man, as well 
as to Herr Koch, 1 have Wn gr^tly indebted; and if things 
had gone according to their wish, I should have had to 
thank them for ^ happiness of my life. The matter stood 
thus:— 

Sclidpflin, who for his whdie lifetime had mot«d iu llic 
higher sphci'c of political law, and well knew the great in- • 
fluer.ee which such and kindred studies'ore likely to procure 
for a sound head, in courts and cabinets, felt aSi insuperable,: 
nay, umust aversion from the situation of a civilian, and liad 
inspired his scholars vnth the like sentiments. The above- 
mentioned two men, friends of Sa]23nann, had talien notioo of 
me in a most friendly manner. My impassioned grasping at 
external objects, the manner in w^ch I continue to bring 
fom'ord tiioir advantages, ond to communicate to them a par- 
ticular interest, they prirod higher than I did myself. My 
slight, and I may say, my scanty occupation with the ciTiI 
law, luid not remained unobserved by tB&m; they werp well 
enough acquainted with me to know how easily I was to be 
influenced; I bad made no Bcciy:t of my liking for on acade¬ 
mical life, and they ' licrefore tliought to gain me over to his 
tory, politicol law, and rhetoric, at first for a time, but after 
wards more decidedly. The prospect c£ the German CSiancery 
at Vei-saillcs, the precedent of iiichdpfiin, whose merits, in¬ 
deed, seemed to me unattainable, were to incite to, emulation, 
if not to imitation; and perhaps a .similar talent was thus to 
be cultivated, which might bt- both profitable to him who 
could boast of it, and useftd to others who might choose to 
employ it on their own account. These, my patrons, and 
Salzq^onn with them, set a great value on my inemory and my 
capacity for upprehending ue s^ue of langixages, and chiefly 
by these sought to further their views and plans. 

I now intend to describe, at length, how all this came to 
nothing, and how it happened that I again passed over from 
the French to the German side. Let me be allowed, as 
hitherto, some general reflections, by way of transition. 

There are few biographies which can represent n pure, quk-t. 
steady pregress of individual. Our life, as well as all in 
wh^ we are contained, is, in an mcemprchcnsiblc manner, 
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composed of freedom and neccssi^. Our will is a prediction 
of what we shall do, imdcr all circumstances. But these cir> 
cumstonces lay hold on us iu their own &shion. The what 
lies in \is, the how seldom depends on us, after the wherefore 
we dare not ask, and on this account wo are rightly refen-ed 
to the ^%a. 

The French tongue I had liked firom my youth upwards; I 
had learned .to know the lankuage through a bu^ng life, 
and a bustling life through the language. It had become 
my own, like/ a secodd pother-tongue, without gramnmr and 
instruction—By mere intcrcotirsc and practice. I now wished 
to use it with still greater fluency, and again gave Strasbuig 
the preference, as an university residence, to otlicr high 
schools; but, alas! it was just there that I had to experience 
the ^Try reverse of my hopes, and to l>c turned ratiicr from 
than to this language and these manners. 

The Frenoh, who generally aim at good'behaviour, are in¬ 
dulgent towards foreigners who begin to speak their lan¬ 
guage ; they will not laugh any one out of countenance at a 
uult,^ or buune hiid in direct terms. However, since they 
cannot endure sins eomraitted agaiost their language, they 
hare a manner of re|wating, pnd, as it were, com^ously con¬ 
firming what has been said with another turn, at the same 
time making use of the egression wliich should properly 
have been employed;«thus leading the intelligent and the 
attentive to what is right and proper. 

Now although, if one is in earnest—if one has self-denial 
enough to profess oneself a pupil, one gains a great deal, and 
is much advanced by this pl^, one nevertheless always feels in 
some d^ree humiliated; and, since one talks for the sake of 
the subject-matter also, often too much interrupted, or even 
distracted, so that one impatiently lets the conversation drop. 
This happened with me .'more than with others, as. 1 always 
thought that l.had to say soWthing interesting, and, on the 
o^cr hand, to hear something important, and did not wish^tu 
be alwa^. brought back merely to the expression,—a ease 
which often occurred with me, as my French was just as 
motley as that of any other foreigner. I had obsetved riie 
accent and idiom of footmen, volets, guards, young and old 


act(n«, theatrical lovcn:, peospts, and heroes ^ and this Babv- 
lonish idiom was renders still more confused by another odd 
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ingredient, as I liked to bear the French reformed clergj*. and 
visited their churcljcs the more nillinglj, os a Sunday to 
Bockenheim was on this 4ccount not only permitted but or- 
dered. But even this was not enough; for os in my youthful 
years, I bad always been cmcfly direct^ to the Gformon of the 
century, I soon included the I^nch also of that noble epoch 
among the objects of my inclination. Montaigne, Amyot, 
Rabelais, Marot, were my friemfc, and excited in me sympathy 
and delight. Now all tJiese different elements movw in my 
discou'.dc chaotically one with another so that ^r the hearer 
the meaning wa.s lost in the oddity o£ the expression; na^ 
an educated Fienchman could no more courteously correct 
me, but had to censure me and tutor me in plain terms. It 
therefore happened with me here once more os it had hap> 
|)cued in Leipzig, only that on this occasion I could not a])pcal 
to the light of my native place to speak idiomatically, as well 
06 other provinces; but being on a foreign ground and soil, 
was forc^ to adapt myself fo Uaditioual mws. 

Perhaps we might even have resigned ourselves to this, if 
an evil genius had not whispered into our^ars that all cvdca> 
vours by a foreigner to speak French would remain unsuc¬ 
cessful ; for a piuctised cur can, perfectly well detect a Gcr< 
man, Italian, or Englir^laoan under a French mask. One is 
tolerated, but never received into the bosom of the only 
language-holy church. « 

Only a few exceptions were giuntcd. They named to us a 
Herr von Grimm; but even f^hopflin, it seemed, did not 
reach the summit. They allowed that he hod early seen the 
necessity of expressing himself in French to perfection; they 
approved of hm inclination to converse with every one, and 
espcciallv to entertain the great and persons of rank; they 
praisi^ him, that living in the place where he was. he hod 
made the language of the county his own, and had endea¬ 
voured 08 much 08 possible to render himseff a Frenchman of 
society and orator. But what does he gain 1 ^ the denial of 
his mother-tongue, and his endeavours after a foreign one ? 
He cannot make it right with anybody. In society ^ey are 
pleased to deem him vain; as if any one would or could con¬ 
verse with others without some fee^g for seff and self-com¬ 
placency ! Ihen the refined connoisseurs of the vmld and of 
lanfu^ assert that there is in him more of dissertation and 
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dialogue th«Ti of conycrsation, properljr eo called. The former 
woe generally rect^nised as the origii^ <md fundamental sin 
of the Germans, the latter os the cardinal \mue of the French. 
As a public orator he fiires no better. If he prints a well- 
elaborated address to the king or the princes, the Jesuits, who 
ore ill-disposed to him as a Protestant, lay w%it for him, and 
show that his terms of expression are no^ Frmoh, 

Instead of consoling oursdives with this, ond bearing as 
green wood that which had been laid upon the dry, we were 
annoyed at' pch pedantic injustice. Wo fall into despair, 
and, ^ this striking example, ore the more convinced that it 
is a vain endeavour to try to satisfy the French by the matter 
itself, os they ore too closely boundio the external conditions 
under which evenrthing is to appear. We therefore embrace 
the opposite resolution of gett^ rid of the French langut^ 
altogether, and of directing ourselves more than ever, with 
might and earnestness, to our own mother-tongue. 

And for this we found opportunity and sympathy in actual 
life. Alsace had not been connected with France so long that 
an a€^ctionatc adfiercnce to the old constitution, manners, 
language, and costume did not still exist with old and young. 
If the conquered party loses. half his existence by compulsion, 
ho looks upon it as msgraceful voluntarily to part with the 
other half. He therefore holds fost to all that can recall to 
him the good old time, and foster in him the hope that a 
better epoch will return. Very many inhabitants of Stras- 
burg formed little cirdcs, separate, indeed, but neverthe¬ 
less united in spirit, which were always increased and re¬ 
cruited by the numerous subjects of German princes who 
held considerable lands under French soverei^ty, since fothers 
and sons, cither for the sake of study or business, resided for 
a longer or shorter time at Strasbuig. 

At our table nothing but,German was spoken. -Salzroann 
expressed^imself in f^nch with much fluency and elegance; 
but, vrith respect to his eni^ayours and acts, was a perfect 
German. Lerso might have been set up as a pattern of a 
German youth. Meyer, of Lindau, liked to get on with good 
German too well to shine in good French; and if, among the 
rec^-'iyihy were inclined to the Gallic speech and manners, 
while they were with us, aUowed the general tone 
to prevail with them. 
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Fi^om the language wo turned to political affiiirs. We 
hod not, indeed, much to say in praise of our own imperial 
constitution* We' granted that it consisted of mere legal 
contradictionB; but exalted ourselyes so much the more 
above the present Frcncl^ constitution, which lost itself in 
mere lawless abuses,, while the govemment only showed its 
energy in the wrong place, and was {arced to admit that a 
complete change in xuSairs wdS already publicly ^ophesied 
with black forebodings. 

If, 'ja the other hand, we looked the ndrth, we were 

shone upon by Frederic, the polar-star, who seemed to turn 
about hmseli Germany, Europe, nay, the whole w'orld. Ills 
prepondciuncc in everything was most strongly manifested 
when the Prussian ^xcrcisc and even the Prussian stick was 
introduced into the French army. As for the rest, we forgave 
him his predilection for a foreign language, since we felt satis¬ 
faction that his French poets, philosophers, and liff^ratsurs 
continued to annoy him, and often declaimed tliat he was to be 
considered and treated only as an intrudci*. 

. But what* more than all, forcibly alionab^ us from the French, 
was the unpolite opinion, re}>eatedly maintained, that the 
Germans in gciieral, a» well oa the king, who was striving 
after French cultivQiioa, were deficient in taste. With re¬ 
aped to tins kind of lalk, which followed every judgment like 
a burden, we endeavoured to s<daoe ourselves with contempt; 
but we could SQ much the less come to a clear understanding 
about it, as we >^erc assured that Menage haa already said, 
that the French wTiters possessed cvery^ing but taste ; and 
had also learned firom tlu* then living Paris, that all the 
authors were wanting in taste, and that Voltaire himsc^lf coidd 
not escape this severest of reproaches. Having been before 
and often directed to nature, we would allow of nothing but 
truth^and upi'ightness of feeling, and the quick, blunt 
sion of it* * ^ 

** Friendabip, lo^e, and brotbeihood, 

Of themedyes are undent^,'* 

was the watchword and cry of battl^ by which the membera 
of our little academical horde uaed 1k> Itsow and enliven eacli 
other. 'Ihis maxim loy at the finmdation of all our social 
bniit]ucts, on the occasions of i^ch we did not fail to pay 
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many an CTening visit to Cousin Michel,* in his well-known 
Gtrmanhood. 

If, in what has hitherto been described, only external con¬ 
tingent causes and personal peculiarities are found, the French 
literature had in itself certain qualities which were rather 
repulsive than attractive to on aspiring jouth. It was ad¬ 
vanced in years and gented; and by neither of these quali- 
ries can youth, which looks about for enjoyment of lifs and 
for freedom, be delighted. 

Since the sixteen^ Ogntury, the course of French literature 
had never beeb seen to be completely interrupted; nay, the in- 
tdtnal and rdigious disturbances, as well as the external wars, 
had accelerated its progress; but, as we heard generally main¬ 
tained, it was a hundred years ago that it haa existed in its 
full bloom. Through favourable circumstances, they said, an 
abun^t harvest 1^ at onoe ripened, and had been happily 
gathered in, so that the great talents of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy had to be moderately contented with mere gleanii^. 

In the meanwhile, however, much liad become antiquated: 
.first of all comedy, •which hod to be freshened up to adapt 
its^," less perfecUy, indeed, but still with new interest, to 
actual life and manners. Of {he tragedies, many had vanished 
from tho stage, and Voltaire did not let slip the impoitant 
opportuni^ which offered of editing Corneille's wor^, that 
he might show how deffctiv'e his predecessor had been, whom, 
>raing to the gener^ voice, he had not equalled., 


acco] 



And even this very Voltaire, the wonder of his time, had 
iwn old, like the literature, which, for nearly a century, he 
animated and governed. By his side still existed and vege¬ 
tated many Uttirateun, in a more or less active and happy old 
age, who one by one.disappeared. The influence of society 
upon authme increased more and more; for the best sofie^, 
consisting of persons of hirth, rank, and proper^, chose for 
one of thdi (^ef recreationi liteiatnre, which tnus became 
quite social and genteel. Persons of rank and litUrateurt 
mutually cultivate and necessarily perverted each other;, 
for the genteel has always something excluding in its nature; 
snd excluding also was the French criticism, being negative, 
detracting, &ult-finding. The higher class made use 

* “Mkhel" Isexaedj.to titAOermsM wbM ‘'MIi’BbD” is to ths 
£a(lUt.~7>'««s. 
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of s\i<^ judgments against the authors; the authors, with 
somewhat less decorum, proceeded in the same manner 
against each other, nay, against their patrons. If the public 
was not to be awe^ they^endeaTonred to ta](0 it by siu:pri<ie. 
or gain it by humility; and thus->apait from the moTemenls 
which shooK church and state to ^ir inmost.corc->thcre 
arose such a literary ferment, that Voltaire himself stood in 
need of his full activity, and hft whole preponderanee, to keep 
himself above the torrent of general oisMteem. Already he 
was-jpenly called on old capricious child; hiA endeavours, 
canied on inde&tigably, were regarded as the*vain efforts of 
a dccrepid age; certam principles, on which he*had stood 
during his whole life, and to the simcad of which he had de¬ 
voted his days, were no more held in esteem ond honour; 
nay, his Dei^, by aeknowledging whom he continued to 
declare himself from atheism, was not conceded liim; 
and thus he himself, the grandsire and patriarch, was forced, 
like his youngest competitor, to watch the present momcui. 
to catch at new powe]>»to do his friends too much good, and 
hk enemies too much harm; and undei* the appoaran(|e of a 
passionate striving for the love of truth, to act dcceitftmy and 
falsely. Was it worth the trguhle to have led such a great 
active life, if-it was 1<> end in greater dependence than it had 
begun? How insupjiortAblc such a position was, did not 
escape his hi gh mind, his ddioate •sensibility. He often 
relieved himsw by leaps and thrusts, gave the i-eins to his 
humour, and earned a few of his sword-cuts too far.^-^it 
which friends and enemies, for tiie most part, showed them- 
selves indignant; for every one thought he cotdd play the 
superior to him, though no <me could equal him. A puMii; 
which only hears the jud^ent of old men, becomes over-wise 
too ^soon; and nothmg is more nnsatisfactoiy than a moturu 
judgment adopted an immature Tnind. 

To us youths, before whom, ^th our Oennnh Ibve trutli 
and nature, honesty towards both ourselves and others hovered 
as tho beet guide both in lifo and learning, the factious dis¬ 
honesty of Vdtaire and the perversion of so many worthy 
subjects became more and mcare annoying, and we daily 
strengthened ourselves in our avnsicni from him. He could 
never have done with d^jradmg religion sad the sacred hooka, 
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for the sake of injuring priestcraft,* as th^ called it, and had 
thus produced in me an unpleasant sensation. But 

when 1 now learned that, to weaken the tradition of a deluge, 
he hod denied all petrifi^ shells, end onfy admitted them as 
bmu natvra, he entirely lost iny confidence; for my own eyes 
had, on the Baschherg, plainly enough shown me that I stood 
on the bottom of on Md dried-up sea, among the $xvma of its 
original inhabitants. These mountains certainly been 
once covered with waves, whether before or during the deluM 
did not cond^ me; i* was enough that the 'wley of toe 
Rhine hod been a monstrous lake, a bay extending beyond 
the reach bf the eyesight; out of tins I was not to & ta&ed. 
I thought much mom of advanang in Ihe knowledge of lands 
and mountains, let what would be the result. 

French literature, then, had grown old and genteel in itself, 
t ad toi'ough Voltaire. Let us devote some further considera¬ 
tion to this remarkable man. 

From his youth upwards, Voltaire’s wishes and endeavours 
had been directed to aii active and social life, to politics, to 
gain Qn a large spate, to a connexion with the beads bf the 
earth, and a profitable use of this connexion, that he himseL 
might be one of the heads of the earth also. No one has 
easily made himself so dependent, for the sake of being inde¬ 
pendent. He even succeeded in subjugatiug minds; the na¬ 
tion became his own. tn vain did his opponents unfold their 
modomte talents, and their monstrous hate; nothing sue 
ceeded in iujuring him. The court he could never reconcilu 
to himself, but by way of compensation, foreign kings were 
his tributaries; Katharine and Frederic the G^t, (^tavus 
of Sweden, Christian of Denmark, Feniotowsky of Poland, 
Henry of Prussia, Charles of Brunswick, acknowlec^ed them¬ 
selves his vassals; even popes thought they must coax^ him 
by some acts of indulgence., That Jos^h the Second hod 
kept aloof from him did not at all redonnd to toe honour 
of thia prince, for it would have done no harm to and his 
underbddngs, if, with such a fine intellect and with such 

dm ip B^naontea PAAso m aohadem.*^ Aa we hare not the 
wWfd tw 4 prieat, which eaetlf erprtmm the <mtuupt inrolred in 
the word prieatora9 haa been introd»iwd»-**7VaAi» 
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noble views, he had been somewhat more practically clever,* 
and a better appreciator of the mind. 

What I hare here stated in a compressed form, and in some 
connexion, sounded at tb^t time as a cry of the moment, os a 
perpetual discord, unconnected and uninstructive, in our ears, 
rfo^ng was heaH but the praise of, those who gone bc> 
fore, ^mething good and new was requir^; but the newest 
was never liked. Scarcely had a patriot exhiUted on the long 
inanimate stage national, French, heart-inspiring sul:gucta,~~ 
scarcelv had the Sieao of Cdlait srainad 'enthusidstio i 



considered empty, and m every sense objectionable. Ihe 
delineations of mannem by Destouches, which had so often 
delighted me when a boy, were called weak; the name of this 
honest man had passed away; and how many authors could 
T AQt point out, for the sake of whom 1 bad to endure the 
reproach that I judged like a provincial, if I showed any sym¬ 
pathy for such men and their works, in opposition to any one 
who was carried along by the newest literary torrent. 

Thus, to our other Oerntan comradesVo became mqrc and 
more annoying. According to our view,->4ccording to the 
peculiarity of our own nature, we had to retain the im¬ 
pressions of objects, to consume them bat slowly, and if it 
was to be BO, to let them go as late os possible. We were 
convinced that by foithful obscr>-atiom, by continued occupa¬ 
tion, something ni^ht he gained from all thii^. and that by 
persevering zeal we must at lost arrive at a point where the 
ground of the judgment may be expressed at the same time 
with the judgment itself. Noithcr did we foil to perceii c 
that the great and noble French world offered us many an od • 
vantage and much profit; for Rousseau had reallv touched our 
syiqpathies. But if we considered his life ami his fote, he 
was nevertheless compelled to the gteat reward fiw all he 
did in this—that he coiild live unacknowledged and foigottea 
at Paris. 

Zf we heard the encyclopedists mentioned, or opened a 
volume of their monstrous work, we felt os if we were going 
between the innumerable moving spools and loonu in a great 
foctory, where, what with the pere creaking and rattlu^— 

* *' PraedesUf olerer ’* la pot sa ■ kind of equivaleat for tbe difficoll 
word‘‘(fiitreleh."—2 V«m. 
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what 'mtii all the mechaniBm, embarrassing both eyes and 
noses^what with the mere incomprehensibility of an arrange¬ 
ment, the ports of which work into, each other in the most 
manifold —what with the contemplation of'all that in 

necessary to prepare a piece of clo^ we feel disgusted with 
th4 very coat wmch we wear upon our backs. 

Diderot was sufficiently akin to us, as,-inde^ incTery- 
thing, for jrhich. the French blCme him. he is a true Oerman. 
But even his point of view was too high, his circle of vision 
was too extended foh jis to range ourselves with him, and 
place ourselv^ at his side. Nevertheless, his «5hildren of 
nature, whom he continued to bring forward and dignify with 
great rhetorical art, pleased us very much; hie brave poachers 
and smugglers enchanted us; and this rabble o^rwords- 
throve but too well upon the German Parnassus. It wad he 
also, who, like Rousseau, diffiised a disgust of social life—n 


quiet introduction to those monstrous changes of the .world, 
in which everything permanent appeared to sink. 

However, we ought now to put aside these considerations, 
and to remark what Cnflucnce these two men have had upon 
art. Even here they pointed^^ven from here they urged us 
towards nature. „ 

The h^hest problem of an^ art is to produce by appearance 
the illusion of a higher rcahty. But it is a endeavour 
to TcaUzc the appearance unt^ at last only something com¬ 
monly real remains. 

As au ideal locality, the stage, by the applioation of tho laws. 
of pei-spcctive to coidiaaea ranged one behind tiie other, had 
att^ea the greatest advantage; and this very gain they now 
wished wantonly to abandon, by shutting np the sides of the 
theatre, and forming real room-walls. With SQ(di an arrange¬ 
ment of the stage, the piece itself^ ihe actors’ mode of playing, 
in a word, eveiytiiing was to ooineide; and thus an entirofy 
new theatre was to arise. ' 


The French actors had, in comedy, attained the summit of 
the true in art. Their reaidenee at Paris, their observations 
of the externals of the court, tne connexion of the actors and 
actzPsses with the highest dasees, by means of lovq afiairs— 
aU contributed to transidant to the stage the. grcf^t real- 
noss seepiUness of social life; aiid on this point the 
fii^Vifebf nature feund but little to Uame. However they 
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thought they made a great advance, if they chose for their 
pieces earnest and tragical subjects, in whi^ the citizen-life 
should not bo wanting, \ised pure v^rse for the hi^ier modo 
of expression, and thus bai^shed unnatural verso, tc^ther with 
unnatural declamation and gesticulation. 

It is extremely remarkable, and has not been generally 
noticed, that at this tune, even the old, severe, rhythmical, 
ortistio^ thtgedy was thi^tched with a rcvolutipn,' which 
could only 1^ aveirted by great talents and the power of 
tradition. ^ * * 

In opposition to the actor Le Kain, who pla)%d his heroes 
with especial theatrical decorum, with deliberation, elevatioa, 
and force, and kept hiimsolf aloof h'om the natural and ordi¬ 
nary, cfljmfl forward a man named Auihisnc, who declared war 
ogamst everything unna tural, and in his tragic acting sought 
to express the h^hest truth. This modo might not have 
accorded with that of the other Parisian actors. He stood 
alone, while they kept together, and adhering to his views 
obstinately enough, he chose to leave Paris ra^ef tlinn alter 
' them, and come through Strosburg. There wo saw him play 
the part of Augustus in Citma, that of MithiidatcS, and 
others of the sort, with the tru^ and most natural dignity. 
He appeared os a tull< hundsomo man, more slender than 
Btroi^, not, properly speaking, with an imposing, but never¬ 
theless with a noble, pleasing demeanour. His acting was 
wcll-considercd and quiet, w-vliout being cold, and forcible 
enough where force was required. He was a very well- 
practised actor, and one of me few who know how to turn 
the artificial completely into oaturc. and nature cointdetely 
into the artificial. It is really those few whose misunder¬ 
stood good qualities always originate the doctrine of fiilse 
“ n%tur^ee8." 

^d thus will I also Tna.kP! mention of a work, which is 


indee<^«iniall, but which mode Sn epoch in a remarkable man¬ 
ner,—I mean Roiisdeau’e Pygmalion. A great deal could’ be 
said upon it; for this strange production floats between nature 
and art, 'with the full endeavour of. resolving the latter into 
the former. We see an artist who has produced what is. 
most perfect, and-yet does not find any satiuaction in having, 
according to art, remetent^ his idea externally to himself, 
and given to. it a higher life} no, it must also be drawn down 
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to him into the earthly life. He will destroy the highest 
thing that mind and deed have produced, by the commonest 
act of sensuality. 

All this and much else, right and^ foolish, true and half-true, 
operating upon us os it did, still more perplexed our notions; 
we were driven astray through many by-ways and roundabout 
ways, and thus on many sides was prepared riiat German 
literary resolution, of which-wS were witnesses, and to which, 
consciously or unconsciously, willingly or unv^illingly, we 
unceasingly (Amtributed 

We had neilher impulse nor tendency to be illumined and 
advanced in a philosophical manner; on religious subjects wo 
thought we had sufficiently enlightened ourselves, and there¬ 
fore the violent contest of riic French philosophers with the 
priesthood was tolerably indifferent to us. Prohibited books 
condemned to the flames, which then made a great noise, pro¬ 
duced no effect upon us. I mention os an instance, to serve 
for all, the S^stenu d« la Nature, which wc took in hand out 
of curiosity. We did not understand how such n book could 
be dangerous. It appeared to us so dork, so Cimmerian, so 
dcath£ke, that we found it a trouble to endure''its presence, 
and shuddered at it as at a spectre. The author ^cies he 
gives his book a peculiar recommendation, when he declares 
in his pre&ce, that as a dccrepid old man, just sinking iuto 
the grave, he wishes to*ennounce the truth to his ootempora- 
ries and to posteri^. 

We laughed him out; fbr we thought we had observed that 
by old people nothing in the world ^t is loveable and good 
is in fiia appreciated. “ Old churidies have dark windows; 
to know bow cherries and berries taste, we must ask children 
and sparrows.’' These were our gibes and maxims; and thus 
that book, as the very quintessence <ff senility, appeared to 
us as unsavoury, nay, absurd., “ All was to be of nccesai^,” 
so said the b^k, *.‘and therefore there was no God.” ovA 
could there not be a God by necessity too ? asked we. Wo 
indeed oenfessed, at the' samo time, that we eoald not with¬ 
draw ourselves from the necessities of flay and night, the 
seasons, the influence of climate, phyucal and animBi condi¬ 
tion ; bttt nevertheless we felt wiunn ss something that ap¬ 
peared like perfect freedom of wiU, and again something 
irtiich sought to counterbalance this freedom.’ 
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Hie hope of becoming more and more rational, of making 
ourselveB more and more independent of external things, nay, 
of ourselyes, we could not give up. Hic word freedom soim^ 
60 beautiful, that we cani^ot do without it, even though it 
designates an error. 

None of us had read the book tiirough; for we found our¬ 
selves deceived in the expectations with which we had opened 
it. A system of nature was Innounccd; and therefore we 
• hoped to learn really something of naturj—our idol. Physics 
and chemistry, descriptions of heavcoAnd earU^* natural his* 
tory and anatomy, with much else, had now for years, and im 
to tlie lost day, constantlv directed us to the great adorned 
world; and we would wiUiugly have heard both jiarticulars 
and generals about suns and huu-s, planets and moons, moun¬ 
tains, valleys, rivers and seas, with all that live and move 
in them. Ibat in the course of this, much must occur which 
would appear to the common man as injurious, to tho clergy 
as daugmous, and to the state os inadmissible, we had no 
doubt: and we hoped that the little book bad not unworthily 
stood the fiery oi-deol. But how hoIIo4k and empty (^d we 
feel in this melancholy, atheistical lialf-night, in which earth 
vanished with all itx images,* heaven with all its stars. 
There was to be a nutter in motion from all etemi^, and by 
this motion, right and left and in every direction, without 
uiything further, it was to pnxluce tbh infinite phenomena bf 
existence. Even all tliis wc should have allowed to pass, if 
the author, out of his moved matter, had reoUy built up the 
world before our eyes. But he seemed to know as little about 
nature as we did; for, harmg set up some general ideas, he 
quits them at once, fer the sake of oban g ing that which 
aiqieaTs as hi^er than nature, or as a higher nature within 
nature, into mat^^ heavy nature, which is moved, indeed, 
but without direction or form-^-and thus he fimeies be has 
gained a grral deal. 

If, after all, fiiis book did us any mischiefi it was this,— 
that we toefit a hearty dislikA to aU philofophy, and espcci^y 
metaphysics, and remamed in that '^dike; while, on the 
other hiuid, we threw ourselves into living knowledge, expe¬ 
rience, action, and poetising, with all the more livebness and 
passion. 

Thus, on tho veayr borders of France, wo had at mioe got 
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rid imd clear of everything Fi-ench about us. ITic French >vay 
of life we found too defined and genteel, their poetry colcf, 
their criticism annihilatiug, their philosophy abstruse, and yet 
insufficient, so that we were on the point of resigning our¬ 
selves to rude nature, at least by way of experiment, if another 
influence had not for a long time prepared us for higher and 
freer views of the world, and intellectual enjoyments as true 
as they wore poetical, and swalyed us, first mo^rately and se¬ 
cretly, but afterwards with more and more opeuncss and force. 

I need scaS^ly say that Shakspeare is intended; and having 
o^ce said this, no more need be added. Shokspe^ has been 
acknowledged by the Germans, more by them than by other 

even more than by his own. We have richly 
a all that justioe, fiumess, and forbearance 
which we refuse to ourselves. Eminent men have occupied 
tlunnselves in showing his talents in the most fhvourahle light; 
and I have* always i^idfly subscribed to what has been said 
to his honour, in his favour, or even by way of excuse for 
him. The influence of this extraordinary mind upon me 
lias l)^cn already shown; an attempt has been made M'ith 
respect to bis works, which has received approbation; and 
therefore this general statement may suffice for tho present, 
nntil I am in a position to communicate to such friends as like 
to hear me, a gleaning of reflections on his great deserts, such 
as I was tempted to insert in this very place. 

At present 1 will only show more clewly the manner in 
which 1 became acquaiuted with him. It happened {ffctty 
soon at Leipzig, tnrough Dodd’s BeauHet of Shakspeare. 
Whatever may be said against such collections, which give 
authors in a fragmentary foon, they nevertheless produce 
many good effects. We are not always so collected and so 
read^ that' we can take 'in a whole work according to its 
merits. Do we not, in a boolc, mark passages which have an 
immediate reference to ourselves ? Young people especially, 
who are .wadting in a thorough cultivation, are Wdably 
exeited 1^ brilliant. passages; and thus I myself remember, . 
as one of tiie most l^utifiu epochs of my life, that which is 
characterised by the above-motioned work. Those noble 
peculiarities, those great sayings, Oose happy descriptions, 
those humoTons traite - a ll s^utm me ringly and powei^ly. 

Wieland'f tran^tiOQ aow made its appeartuicc. It was 


nations, perha 
bestowed on ^ 
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ilcvourcd, communicated and recommended to fnenda and 
ncquaintanccs. We Germans bad the advantage that many 
important works of foreign nations were first brot^ht over to 
us in an easy and cheenu^ &shion. ShakE^are, translated : 
in prose, first by Wieland, afterwards by Eschenbui^, was 
able, 06 a kind of reading universally intelligible, and suitable 
to any reader, to difibse itself speedily, and to produce a great 
effect. I revere the rhythm a 8 *well as the rhyme, by which 
poetry fir^t becomes poetry; but that which is really, deeply, 
and ni'idomentally effective—that whi^ 5 b really permanent 
and farthering, is that which remains of the poet when he is 
translated into prose. Then remains the pure, perfect sub>' 
stance, of which, when absent, a dazzling exterior often con> 
trives to make a false show, and which, when present, such 
an exterior contrives to conceal. I therefore consider prose 
translations more advantageous than poetical, for the begin, 
ning of youthful culture; for it may be remarked that boys, to 
whom everything must scr/e as a jest, delight themselves 
with the sound of words .aud the fall of syllables, and by a 
sort of porodisticol wantonness, destroy the deep contents of 
the noblest work, Hence I would have it considered wbcVbei 

undertaken, 
ec at which 

German literature stands at present. I leave this, and what 
has been already said, to the ronsidiBation of our worthy 
pedagogues, to whom an extenu>'<' experience on this matter 
is most at command. I will only, in fiivour of uiy propqsi. 
tion, mention Luther's tranriatioa of the Bible; for the cir- 
cumstance that this excellent matt handed down a work, conu 
posed in the most diSbent styles, and gave vfi its poetical, 
historical, commanding didactic’tone in our mother.tongue, 
as if all were cast in one mould, done more to advance . 
rcIigiAi than if he had atteomted to imitate, in detail, the 
peculiarities of ihe original. ]m ^in has been the subsci^uent 
endeavour to make Job, the Ps^ms, and toe other lyrical- 
books, capable of affording enjoyment in their poetical form. 
For toe multitude, upon whom the effect is to be produced, 
a plain translation alwajrs remains toe best. Those critical 
timislations which vie with toe original, really only seejn to . 
amuBO toe learned among toemsdves. 

And thus in oui StrBsbozg society did Shakspeare, ttaa»> 


a prose translation of Homer shopld not be next 
though this, indeed, ixi^t be worthy of toe degi 
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lated and in the original, by fragments and as a whole, by pos- 
•ages and by extracts, influence us in such a manner, that as there 
are Bible-firm {Bibdfesf) men, so'did wegradimlly make our- 
‘ selves firm in Shakspeare, imitate^ in onr conrersatious those 
virtues and defects of his time with which he had made us 
so well acquainted, took the greatest delight in his “quibbles,"* 
and by trtmslating them, nay, with original recklessness, sought 
to emulate him. To this, &ct that I had seized upon him 
above all, with ^reat enthusiasm, did not a little contribute. 
A happy confession thtf something highly waved over me was 
infectious for my friezms, who all resigned themselves to this 
mode of thought. We did not deny the possibility of knowing 
such merits more closely, of comprehending them, of judging 
them with penetration, but this we reserve for kter epoebs. 
At present we only wished to sympathize gladly, and to imitate 
with spirit, and while we had so much enjoyment, we did not 
wish to inquire and haggle about the man who afforded it, but 
unconditionally to revere him. 

If any one would leant immediately what was thought, 
talked a^ut, and discossed in this lively society, let him road 
Herder's essay on Shakspeare, in the part of his works upon the 
German manner and art ( Deuitcht Art und Kunst), and 
olsoLenz's ren^ks on \!ti6\!ti&Atre{Anmerkungmuhera Theater), 
to which a t^slation of Xove’s Baiour Lost was added.f 
Herder penetrates into the deepest interior of Shakspeorc's 
nature, and exhibits it nobly; Lenz conducts himself more 
like an Iconoclast against the traditions of the theatre, and will 
have everything everywhere treated in Shakspeare’s manner. 
Since I have h^ occasion to mention this clever and eccentric 
man here, it is the ^ace to say something about him by way 
of esperiment. I did not become acquainted with him till 
towaiw mid of my residence at Strasbuig; We sair each 
other sddom, his company ifas not mine, but we soi^bt on 
o p port u nity of meeting, and willingly communicated with each 
ot^, because, as cot^porary youths, we harboured rimilai’ 
views. He had a small but neat figure, a charming little 
head, to the elegant form of which his delicate but somewhat 

* nb'Eii(Uih word ii med in the ofigtBiL—TVdm. 

t- A coD){d^ edition of LeuU works win pablishod by 'necV..in 1828. 
In that wfll be found tbs essay and play in qnesdmt to iht last of whloh 
^0 gites the Mine vhcU omIc.—7Vbiis» 
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fiat features p^ectly coneeponded; Une eyes, blond hair, in 
short, a person such as I hare from time to time met among 
northern youths; a soft and as it were cautious step, a pica* 
sunt but not quite flowing/peech, and a conduct which, flue* 
tuating between rcseire ana i^yness, well became a young 
man. Small poems, especially his own, he read very well 
aloud. For bis turn of mind I only know the English word 
^ whimsical,^* which, as the diAionary shows, comprises very 
many singularities under one notion. No one, perhaps, was 
more capable than he to feel and the efttravagancea 

and excrescences of Shakspeare's gemus. To tfiia the trans¬ 
lation above mentioned bears witness. He tr^atod his author 
mth great freedom, was«not in the least close and faithfrU. but 
he knew how to put on the annour, or rather the motley jacket, 
of his predecessor so very well, to adapt himself wiui such 
humour to his gestures, that be was certain to obtain applause 
fi*om those who were interested in such matters. 

The absurdities of the clowns especially constituted our 
whole happiness, and we praised Lenz os a &voured man, 
when he succeed^ in rcndciing as follows the epitaph on the 
deer shot by the princess 

Die ichont' FrincessiQ fchosa un<l trtf 
Eiocs jun^en Hinchkios Lebcu; 

£» fiel dahin in echweren Scbkf 
Und wird eia Bcstlfin srbsn. 

Der Jsgdbund boll I Ein L sa Hirscb 
So ’Tird es denn dn Hirschel ; 

Dock setzt ein* ramuch L su Hirsch 
So JDScht ee fbnbig Hirschel. 

Ich mache hondeit Birsche draus 
Schrab Hirachell mit swei LLeii.^' * 

* The lines in Shakspeare, which the above are inteoded In imitite, are 
the fol^pwing 

The prauefbl princess pierc'd and prick'd a prettj pleasiog prkl^.H; 

Some saj a sore; but not a acre till now made sore with shooting. 

The don did fell; pot L to tore, then sorel jumps from thicket 

Or pru&et, sore, or dee aord; the people hh a*hooting. 

If sore be sore, then L to sore makes Mtj sores, O sore L S 

Of one sore I an hundred make, trf adding but one more ll'V 

Lens's words, which cannot be rendered intelligibly into English, ftDnUlr 
SD instance of GOche's meaning, when he commends X^ene as happily catch* 
ing the spirit of the original, without flm dighteit pretence to aecumey.^ 
Trmt. 
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The tendency towards the absurd, which delays itself fl'ee 
and unfett^ed in youth, but afterwards recedes more into the 
background, without bmog on that account utterly lost, was 
in full bloom among us, and we sought even by original jests 
to celebrate our great master. We were ven proud when wc 
could lay before the company something oi uie kind, which 
was in any degree ap^ved, as, for instance, the following on 
a riding-znaster, who had becftn h;irt on a wild horse. 

Kjiidtr in thu house yon'U findi 
A too it he» 

The two into t noie^y hind, 

'Twill riding-master be. 

If nukster of the ride, } wis» 

Full well he hears the name, 

But if the ride the master is, 

On him and bis be shame." * 


About such things serious discussions wero held as to 
whe^er they were worthy of tha clown or not, whether they 
flowed from the genuine pure foors spring, and whether sense 
and understanding had at all mingled in an unfitting and inod- 
missible manner. Altogether our singular views were difiu&ed 
with the greater ardour, and more persons were in a position 
to s^pa&se with them, as Lessing, in whom groat confidence 
was*^ placed, had, properly speaking, given the first signal in 
his Dramaturgies ^ 

In a society so attuned and excited I managed to take many 
a pleasant excursion into Upper Alsace, whence, however, on 
this very account, I brought back no partieular instruction, 
rho isumber of little verses which flowed from us on that occa¬ 
sion, and which might serve to adorn a lively description of a 
joum^, are lost. In the cross*way of MolEheim Abbc^ we 
' admired the painted windows; in the fertile spot between Col- 


e ioggrA la prettj fi^thfhl,^ but It is u 

Bin Bitter wohnt in diesem Hsus \ 

Eii. Master «tch daueben $ 

Mscht msn davon oaeo Blumenstraass 
So wird's duen Rittmeister geben. 

1st er ntm Meister von dem Ritt 
FChit er mit Recbt den Namea \ 

Dodi nunmt der Kilt dew Mdetgf miu 
« Web ihm and seinem Semen. "~7 Vshs. 
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mar and Schlettstadt resounded some oomic hjmns to Cores, 
the consumption of so many fruits beii^ circumstantially set 
forth and extolled, and the important question as to tho free 
or restricted trade in them being very merrily taken up. At 
Knaiaboitn we saw the monstrous aerolite hanging up in the 
chmch, and in accordance with the scepticism of the time, 
ridicul^ tho credulity of man, never suspecting that such air- 
bom beings, if they were not ta &I1 into our eom-frelds, were 
at any rate io be preserved in our cabinets. 

Of a pilgrimage to the Ottilienbei^ Sccomplithed with on 
hundred, nay, a thousand of the faitl^, I still*love to think. 
Here, where the foundatiou*wall of a Roman castle still re¬ 
mained, a count's beaq^iiul daii^htcr, of a pious disposhion, 
was said to have dwelt among nuns and stony crevices. Near 
the chapel where tho wanderers edify themselves, her well is 
shown, and much that is beautiful is narrated. Iho image 
which I formed of her, and her name, made a deep impz ession 
upon mo. 1 carried both about with me for a long time, until 
at last I endowed with them one of my later, but not less be¬ 
loved daughters,* who was so fevouramy seoeived by pure and 
pious hearts. 

On this eminence also is rept/ated to the eye the majestic 
Alsace, always the «ume, and always new. Just os in am 
amphitheatre, let one take one’s place whore one will, one sur¬ 
veys the whole people, hut sec*< one’s aeighboura the plainest, 
so it is here with'bushes, rocks, hills, wc^s, fields, meadows, 
and districts neai* and in the distoncc. They wished to show 
us even Basle in the horizon; that we saw it, I will not swear, 
but ^e remote blue of the Swiss mountains eveu here exer¬ 
cised its rights over us, by summoning us' to itself, and since 
wc could not follow the impulse, by leaving a peinf’il feeling. 

To such distractions and cheerful recreations 1 abandoned 
myself the more readily, and even with a degree of intoxica¬ 
tion, because my passionate cdhnexion wi^ Frederica now 
began to trouble me. Such a youtbfiil affection chciisbed at 
random, may bo compared to a bomb-Ebell thrown at night, 
which rises with a scA brfiliant light, mingles with the stars, 
nay, for a moment, seems to pause among them, then, in de¬ 
scending, describes the stfne path ifr the reverse direction, and 

• Bj tliii di^hitr be aam *• Ottilie ’’ in the BUctm 
TVofu. 
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at last brings destruction to the place where it has terminateil 
its course. Frederica always remained eqnal to herself; she 
seemed not to think, nor to wish to think, that the connexion 
would so soon tcrmiRatc. Oliria, o^t the contrary, who indeed 
also missed me with regret,' but nevertheless did not lose so 
much as the other, had more foresight, or was more open. She 
often spoke to me about my probable departure, and sought to 
console herself both on her ouft and her sister's account. . A 
girl who renounces a man to whom she has not denied her 
afibetions, is ftom^hsing in that painful eituation.in which 
a, youth finds himself who has gone so far in his declarations 
to a lady. He always plays a pitifiil part, since a certain 
survey of his situation is expocteu of him os a growing man, 
and a decided levity docs not suit him. The reasons of a 
gin who draws back always seem sufficient, (hose of a man 
-fc-never. 

But how should a flattering passion allow us to foresee 
whither it may lead us ? For even when wo have quite sen. 
sibly renomiced it, we cannot get rid uf it; wo take pleasure 
in th§ charming habit, even if this is to be iu an altered 
manner. Thus it was mth me. Althongh the presence of 
Frederica pained me, 1 knew nf nothing more pleasant than to 
think of her while absent, and to converse with her. I went 
CO see her less ftequendy, but our correspondence became so 
much the more animated. She knew how to bring before me 
her situation with chccrfiilness, her feelings with grace, and I 
called her merits to mind with fervour and with passion. Alsace 
made mo fece, and my whole affection fimt truly bloomed by 
rh is communication in the distance. At such moments I could 
quite blind myself as to the future; and was sufficiently dis* 
tracted by the progress of time and of pressing business. I 
l^d hitherto made it possible to do the most various thii^ by 
^Wys taking a lively interert in what present and be. 
Imiged to the immediate moment; bnt towards the end all 
became too much crowded tc^ether, as is always the case when 
one is to free oneself from a place. 

One mare event, which happened in an interval, took from 
me die last days. I found myself in a respectable society at 
a counti^.hoiise, whence there was a noble view of the frant- 
of the mmster, and the tower which rises over it. *' It is a 
pit)-," said some one, that the whole was not finished, and 
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that we liare only one towerIt is just os unpleasant to * 
me/’ answered I, ** to see this one tower not quite completed, 
for the four volutes leave off much too bluntly; there should 
have been upon them four light spires, with a higher one in 
the middle wheio the clumsy cross is standing.” 

When I had expressed thia strong opinion with my accus* 
tomed animation^ a little lively man addressed me, and asked, 

‘‘ Who told you so ? ” ‘‘ Tlie tewer itself,” I repli^i “ I have 
observed it so long and so attentively, aud have shown it so 
much affection, that it at last resolved fb make tne this open 
confossion.” It has not misinformcoyou,” andVered ho; I 
am the best judge of that; for I am the person oificially placed 
over the public edifices^ W« still have among our ai^ves 
the original sketches, which the some thing, and which I 
can show to you.” On account of my speedy departure I 
rcssed him to show me this kindness as sjx^odily as possible, 
ie let me sec the precious rulls; I soon, with the help of oiled 
|>aper, drew the spires, A-hich were wanting in the build* 
mg os executed, and rcgirttcd that' I had not been sooner 
iuformed of this trcasui^c. But this was ukways to be the case 
with mo, that b^ looking at things and considering thehi, I 
should first attam a cymeeption^ which perhaps would not 
have been so striking and so fruitful, if it had been given 
ready mode. 

A^d all this pressure and fonfarior^ could m^t fitil to see . 
Frederica once more* Those u \^xe painful days, ^he memory of 
which has not remained with me. When I reached her my 
hand from my horse, the tears stood in her eyes, and I felt 
very unea^. I now rode along the fcx)tpatii towards Drusen 
heim, and here one of the most singular ibrebodings took pos¬ 
session of me. I saw, not with the eyes of the Inidy, but with . 
those of the mind, my own figure coming towa^ me, on 
horseSack, and on the same road, attired in a dres& which I 
had never wornit was pike-gid^ {AecAi-yrau) wi^ somewhat 
of gold. As soon as I ^ook myself out of this dream, the 
figure had entirdy disappeared. It ^ strange, however, that 
dght years ailerwards, I fbund myself on the very road, to pay 
one more visit to Frederica, in the dress of which I had dreamed, 
and which I wore, not from choice, but by accident. However 
it may be with matters of this kind generally, this strange 
iilosion in some measure calmed me at the moment of parting. 

2 r 
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The pain of quitting for ctct the noble Alsace, with all that 1 
had gained in it, was softened, and having at lost escaped the 
excitement of a farewell, 1 found myself oa a peaceful and 
quiet journey, pretty well recover^. 

Arnved at Mannheim, 1 luwtened with great eagerness to 
see the hall of antiquities, of which a gi-eat boast was made. 
Even at Leipag, on the occasion of Winckelmanu's and 
Lessing s^ ^vntings, I had h<.urd much said of those impor¬ 
tant works of art, but so much the less had 1 seen them, for 
except Laoeoon, th<f ^ther, and the Faun with the crotola, 
there were !ho casts m the academy, and whatever Oeser 
2 ho8e to say to us on the subject of those works, T^ns enigma- 
,tical enough. How can a couceytiun pf the end of art be given 
to beginners ? . , 

Director Vcrschaffcrs reception was kind. I was conducted 
to the saloon by one of his associates, who, after be had opened 
it for me, left me to niy own inclinations and reflections. 
Here I now stood, open to the most wonderful impressions, ui 
a spacious, four-comcred, and. uiih its extraordinary height, 
almost cubical salron, ui a »>paeo well lighted from above 
by the windows under the cornice; with ^e noblest statues 
of antiquity, not only inngcd along the walls, but also set up 
one wiui another over the whole arca;--« forest of statues, 
through which one was forced to wind; a great ideal popidar 
assembly, through wh^h one was forced to y^tcss, All these 
noble figures oould, bv i>ocnmg and ciosuig' the curtains, be 
placed in the most advantageous light, and besides tliis, they 
were moveable on their pedestals, and could be turned about 
at pleasure. 

After I had for a time sustained the fiiet impression of this 
irresistible moss, I turned to tliose figures which attracted me 
the most, and who can deny that the Apollo Belviderq, witli 
his well-proportioned colossal statue, his slender build, his 
free movement,' Lis conquering glance, carried off the victory 
over our fedlngs iu preference to all the others ^ I then turned 
to Laocoon, whom I here saw for the first time in connexion 
vrith his sons. 1 brought to mind as well as possible the dis^ 
cussions and contests which had been held concerning him, 
and tried to get a point of view of my own; but 1 was now 
drawn this 't^y, now that. Ilie dring gladiator long held me 
fui, littt the ^oup of Castor and rolhix, that precious though 
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problematical relic, I bad especially to tbank for my happiest 
moments. I did not know how impossible it was at once to 
account to oneself for a sight affording enjoyme nt. I forced 
myself to reflect, and little as I succeeded in attaining any 
soit of clcoincss, I felt that every individual figure from this 
great assembled moss was comprehensible, that every object 
was natural and significant in itself. 

I^cvcrthcless my chief attcAion was directed t6 Laocoon, 
and T decided for myself the famous question, wjty he did not 
sh'.iek, by declaring to myself tliat iw could n^t shriek. All 
the actions and movements of the three figures proceeded, 
according to my view, from the first conception of the group, 
llie whole position—as«forcible os arti8tical<>^f tlic chief buoy 
was competed with reference to two impulsefr—the struggle 
against tne snakes, and the flight fi-om the momentary bite. 
To soften this pain, the abdomen must be drawn in, and shriek- 
iug rendered impossible. Thus I also decided that the younger 
son was not hitteu, and in other respects sought to elicit the 
artistical merits of this group. I wrote a letter on the sub¬ 
ject to Oescr, who, however, did not shofr any special osteem 
for my interpretation, but only replied to my good will with 
general terms of enoniiragcmcnt. I was, however, fortunate 
enough to retain thsit tliought, and to allow it to repose in me 
for several years, until it was at lust annexed to the whole 
body of my experiences and eoi-vioiioni, m which ocnse I after- 
wor^ gave it ii editing my npyUea. 

'After a zealous contemplation of so many soblime plastio 
works, I was not to want a foretaste of antique orchitectoru 
I found the cast of a capit^d of the Kotunda, and do not den) 
that at the sight of those acanthus-leaves, as huge as they were 
elegant, my fiiith in the northern nrchitcctuj'e b>'gan somewhat 
to wiyer. 

Thu early si^t, althei^h so peat and so eflective Jirough- 
out my wh<fle life, was neverthmeft attended with but smll 
■results in the time immediately following. How willingly 
would I have begun a bpok, instead of ending one, with de 
scribing it; fot no sooner was the door of the noble saloon 
closed behind me, than I wished to recover myself again, nay, 
I rather sought to remove those forms os cumbersome from my 
memory; and it was only by a long circuitous route that I was 

2 v9 
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bi*o\i^ht bock into thia sphere. Howerer, the quiet fruit&lness 
is quite incstinuiblo of those impressions* which are rcceiTed 


mtn enjoyment, and without dissecting judgment. Youth is 
capable m this highest happiness,.if it wiU not be critical, 
but allows the excellent and t 
investigatioD and diyision. 


I > 

the good to act upon it without 
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Tub wanderer had now at last reached home,—more healthy 
and cheerful than on the first 'tfbeasion,—but still ia his whole 
beir g there appeared something OTcr-stroined, which did sot 
f'Uly indicate mental health. At th(f very ^t I put my 
moAer.into the position, that, between myrnthcr’s since^'e 
spirit of order and my own various ccecntricities, she was 
forced to occupy herself with bringing pussiug events into a 
oertain medium. At Muycucc, a hari)-playiDg boy had so well 
pleased me, that, os the fair was close at hand, I invited him 
to Frankfort, and promised to give him lodging and to en- 
cuurt^ him. In this cccuiTenco appeared once more t>int 
peculiarity whi<di has cost me so much in my lifctimr,— 
namely, that 1 liked to see younger people gather rotind 
me and attach themselves to me, Iw wUch, indeed, I at 
last encumbered with, their fete. One unpleasant experience 
after another coul'^ not rcclaim,mc from this innate unpulse, 
which even at present, and in spite of the clearest convic¬ 
tion, threatens from time to time to lead me astray. My 
mother, clearer than mysrlx'. ^dainlysforesaw how strange it 
would appear to my fetlua-, u a mu8i<al fei’- vagabond went 
from simh a respectable house to taverns and drinldng-houses 
to earn' his bread. Hen<« she provided him with board and 
lodging in the neighbou/hrod. I recommended him to my 
friends; and thus the lad did not fere badly. After several 
years I saw him agam, when ho had grown taller and more 
elm|py, without having advanced much in his art. The go^ 
lady, well counted with this first attempt at squiaiug and 
hudiing- up, did not think that this art would imme^ately 
become completely necessary to Imr. My father, a 

contented life amid his old tastes and occupationB, was com¬ 
fortable, like one who, in spite of all hindrances and delays, 
carries out his plans. I had now gained my degree, and me 
first step to the farther graduating course of citizen-life was 
taken. My Disputation aud. obtained his applause j a further 
sxBmination of it, and many a preparation tat a future edi ti o n 
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gave him occupation. During my residence in Alsace, I had 
<vrittcn many little poems, essays, notes on travel, and several 
loose sheets. He found amusement in bringing these under 
heads, in arranging them, and in devising their completion; and 
was delighted with die expectation that my hitherto insuperable 
dislike to see any of these things printed would soon cease. 
My sister had collected around, her a circle of intelligent and 
amiable woinen. 'Without being domineering, she domineered 
over all, as h^r good understanding could overlook much, and 
her good-will ce^d often'uccommodate matters; moreover, she 
was in die position of playing the confidant, rather than the 
rival. Of my older friends and companions, I found in Horn 
the unalterably true friend and cheeiful associate. I also 
became intimate with Riese, who did not &il to practise and 
try my acuteness by opposing, with a persevering contmdic- 
tion, doubt and negation to a dogmatic enthusiasm into which 
I too readily fell. Others, by^egrees, entered into this circle, 
whom I shnil afterwards mention; but among the persons who 
rendered my new residence in my native city pleasant and 
^fitable,. me. brothers Schlosscr certainly stood at the head. 

elder, Heronymus, a profound and elegant jurist, enjoyed 
universal confidence os counsellor. His fovourite abode was 
amongst his books and ^pers, in rooms where the ^atest 
order prevailed; there I ^ve never found him otherwise than 
cheerful and sympathising. In a huger society also he showed 
himself agreeable and entortaining, tor his mind, by extensive 
reading, was adorned with all the beauty of antiquity. He 
did not, on occasiem, disdain to increase the social pleasifres 
by ugreeablc Latin poems; and 1 still possess several spoilive 
distiches which he wrote under some portraits drawn by me 
of strange and ^nerally known Frankfort caricatures. Often 
I consulted wiu him as to the course of life and businejs I 
was now commencing; and. if an hundredfold inclinations 
and passionAjiad not tom me firom this path, he would have 
been myWK^ guiito. 

Nearer to me, in point of age, was his brother Oeorge, who 
had again returned from Treptow, from the service of the Duke 
Eugene of Wurtemberg. 'While he 1^ advanced in know- 
led^ of the world and in jiracti^ talent, he had not re¬ 
mained behindhand in a survey of German and foreign litera- 
tore. Ho liked, as before, to write in all languages; but did 
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Bot flirther excite me in this respect, as I devoted myself 
exclusively to German, and only cultivated other languages 
so far as to enable me, in some measure, to read the best 
authors in the original. His honesty showed itself the same 
as ever ; iiav, his acquaintance with the world may have oc¬ 
casioned him to adhere with more severi^ and even obstinacy 
to his well-meaning views. , 

Thr'iugh these two friends, ^ very soon becameiAcquainted 
with Mcrk, to whom I had not been unfavourably announced 
by Herder, from Strasburg. This strange mimt who had the 
greatest it^uence on my life, was a native of Darmstadt. M 
his early education I con say but little. After finishing nis 
studies, he conducted e. yoimg man to Switzerland, where he 
remained for some time, and came back married. . When 1 
made his acquaintance, he was military paymaster at Darm¬ 
stadt. with mind and understanding, he had acquired 

much elegant knowledge, especially in modem literature, and 
had paid attention to all times .and places in the history of 
the world and of man. He had the talent of judging with 
certainty and acuteness. He was pfized as a though, 
decisive man of buKlness, and a ready accountant. With 
ease he gained an entrance •everywhere, as a very plea¬ 
sant companion for those to whom he had not rendered him¬ 
self formidable by sarcasms. His figure was long and lean; 
a sharp prominent nose was i cmorkAile; light blue, perhaps 
grey eyes, gave something tigcr-like to his gumcc, wUch wan¬ 
dered attentively here and there. Lavater’s Physiognomy 
has prcBcrrcd his profile for ns. In his character there was a 
wonderful contradiction. By nature a good, noble, upnglit 
man, he had embittered himself against the world, and al¬ 
lowed this morbid whim to sway Um to such a degree, that 
he felt an irresistible inclination to be wilfully a r<^e, oi* even 
a villain. Sensible, quiet, l^d at one moment, it might 
strike him in the next—just as a puts out his horns—to 
do sometl^ing which might hurt, wound, or even injure 
another. Yet as one readily e«a“y»i fl te 9 ^th something dan¬ 
gerous when one believes oneself safe from it, 1 felt so much 
toe ^eatcT inclination to live with him, and to' enjoy his good 
qualities, since a confident feeling allowed mo to siupect that 
He would not turn his bad side towards me. While now, by 
this morally restless mind,—by this n^esdly of ti'eating men 
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in n malignant and spiteful way, he on one aide destroyed 
social life, another disquiet, which also he very carefmly 
fostered within himself, opposed his internal comfbtt; namely, 
ho felt a certain diUttwlim' impulsq to production, in whi^ 
he indulged the more readily, os he expressed himself easily 
and happily in prose and verse, and might well venture to 
play a part among the beaux enritt of toe time. 1 myself 
still possess poetical epistlcs,''nill of uncommon boldness, 
fbrce,.and. Sw^Iike ga^ which are highly remarkable-tiYun 
their original'views ^ arsons and things, but arc at the 
some time wn|ta^ with such wounding power, that I oould 
’ zmt puldish' d^Unven at predent, but must citiier destroy 
them or preserve^em for posterity as^ striking documents of 
the secret discord in our literature. Howc\'er, the &ct that 
in oil his labours he went to work negatively and destruC' 
tively, was implement to himself^ and he often declared that 
he envied me that innocent love of setting forth a subject 
which arose from the pleasure I took both in the original and 
the imitation. 

For the rest, his* litcroiy dilettaniwn would have been 
rather Wful th^ injurious to him, if he hod not felt an irre> 
sistible impulse to enter also j^to the technical and mercan> 
tile department. For when he once began to curse his facul. 
ties, and wqs beside himself that he could not, with sufficient 
genius, sati^ his cloim^to a practical talent, he gave up now 
plastic art, now poetry, and thought of mercantile and manu¬ 
facturing undertakings, which were to bring in money while 
tow afforded Him amusement. 

in Darmstadt there was besides a society of very cultivated 
men. Privy Councillor von II<»s, Minister of toe Landgrave, 
Professor Petersen, Kector Wenk, and others, were the natu- 
ralised persons whose worth attracted by tu^ many neigh¬ 
bours from other parts, and many travel]!m thro\^h the city. 
Ihe wife of toe privy councillor and her sister, Demois^e 
Flachsland, were ladies of uncommon merit and talents; toe 
latter, who was betrothed to Herder, being doubly interestii^ 
from her own qualities and her attatoment to so excellent a 
man. 


How much I was and advanced by tbla circle is 

not to be e^iressed. They readily heard me read aloud my 
completed or begun works; to(^ ezioouraged me, when 1 
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openly and circumstantially told what I was then planning, and 
blamed me when on every new occasion I laid aside what I 
had already commenced, i^anst had already advanced; Gotz 
von Berlichingm was gradvoUy building itself up in my mind; 
the study of the fift^nth and sixteenth centuries occupied 
me; an(C the minster had left in me a very serious impres¬ 
sion, which could well stand a background to such poetical 
inventions. * • 

What -I had thought and imagined with respect to that 
style of architecture, 1 wrote in a connected form. The first 
point on which I insisted was, that it should be called Ge|;- 
man, and not Gothic; that it should be considered not foreign, 
but native. The second poin* was, that it could not be com¬ 
pared with the architecture of the Greeks and Itomans, because 
It sprang from quite another principle. If those, living under 
a more frvourablo sky, allow<^ their roof to rest upon columns, 
a wall, broken through, arose of its own accord. We, how¬ 
ever, who must always protect ourselves against the weather, 
and everywhere surround ourselves with walls, have to revere 
the genius who discovered the means df endowing nmssive 
‘walls with variety, of apparently breaking them through, and 
of thus occupyiug t}». eye iu n>wortby mid pleasing manner 
on the broad suriuce. The same principle appli^ to the 
steeples, which are not, like oi’polas, to form a heaven within, 
but to strive towards heaven v’i(bout,Snd to announce to the 
countries fiir around the exisUmjc of the sanctuary which 
lies at their base. The interior of tbcsC venerable piles I only 
ventured to touch by poetical contemplation and a pious 
tone. 

If I had been pleased to write down these views, the value 
of which I will not deny, clearly and distinctly, in an inteili- 
gibla style, the paper “ On German Architecture, D. Jf. Krwini 
a Stcinback,” would then, whei^I published it, have produced 
more efiect, and would sooner have drawn the attention of the 
native Mends of art. But, misled by the example of Herder 
and Hamann, I obscured these' very simple thoughts and 
observations by a dusty cloud of words and phra^, and 
both for mys^ and others, darkened the light which had 
arisen within me. However, the paper was well received, 
and reprinted in Herder’s work on OCTman Ttianner and art 

If now, partly from inclination, partly with poetical and 
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other views, I very readily occupied myself with the antiqui¬ 
ties of my country, and sought to rcudcr.them present to my 
iniiid, I was from time to time distracted from this subject by 
biblical studies and religious sympathies, since Lutlicr's life 
and deeds, which shine forth so magnificently in the sixteenth 
century, alwd^ necessarily brought me b^k to the Holy 
Scriptures, and to the observ^on of religious feelings and 
opinions. * To look upon the Bible os a work of comjiilation, 
which hod g^idually ^risen, and hod been elaborated at di de- 
rent times, W 08 flattering to my little self-conceit, since this 
v^ew was then by no means predominant.—much less was it 
received in the circle in which I lived. With respect to tlie 
chief sense, I adhered to Luther's expression; in matters of 
detail, I Went to Schmidt's literal translation, and sought to 
use my little Hebrew as well as possible. That there ore 
contradictions in the Bible, no one will now deny, llicsc 
they sought to reconcile by laying down the plainest passage os 
a foundation, and endeavouring to assimilate to that those that 
were contradictory and less clear. I, on the contrary, wished 
to find out, by exanfmation, what passage best expressed the 
sense of the matter. To this I adhered, and rejected the rest * 
aa interpolated. 

For a fundamental opinion b^ already confirmed itself in 
me, without my being able to say whether it hod been im¬ 
parted to me, or had b(^n exmted in me, or had arisen from 
my own reflection. It was this,—that in anything which is 
htmded down to us, esj>ecially in writing, the real point is the 
ground, the interior, the sense, the tendency of the work; 
that here lies the original, the divine, the effective, the intact, 
the indestructible; and that no time, no external operation or 
condition, con in any degree affect this intemnl primeval 
nature, at least no more thaT> the sickness of the body offsets 
a well-cultivatcd soxil. Thus, according to my view, the lan- 
gua^, the dialect, the peculiarity, the stylo, and finall y the 
writing, were to be regarded' as the body of every work of 
mind; this body, although nearly enough altin to the in¬ 
ternal, was yet exposed to deterioration and .corruption; as, 
indeed, altc^ther no tradition can be jpven quite pure, 
sWbqtding to its nature; nor, indeed, if one were given 
^Ktre, could it be porfe^y intelligible at every following 
period,—the former on account tf>f the ipsufficiency of the 
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organs through which the tradition is made,—the latter on 
account of the difference of time and place,—but especially 
the diversity of human capacities and modes of thought; for 
which reason the interprci^TS themselves never agree. 

Hence it is everybody’s affixir to seek out for what is inter¬ 
nal and peculiar in a Ixmk which particularly interests us, 
and at the same time, above all things, to weigh in what rela¬ 
tion it stands to our own innd# nature, and how by that 
vitality, our own is excited and rendered fruitful. Cto the 
contrary, everything external that i^deffectivef with respect 
to ourselves, or is subject to a doubt, is to be consigned over 
to criticism, which, even if it should be able to dislocate 
and dismember the wh^lc, would never succeed in depriving 
us of the only ground to which we hold fust, nor even in 
perplexing us for a moment with respect to our once formed 
confidence. 

This con^detion, sprung from faith and light, whidi in all 
cases that we recognise rs tlie most iraportwt, is applicable 
and strengthening, lies at the foundation of the moral as well 
as the litcroT}’ edifice of my life, and is to be regarded as a well- 
invested and richly proiluctive capital, although in particular 
cases we may be sed\i<:<?d intomakmg an erroneous application. 
By this notion, the Bible first became really accessible to me. 
I hod, as is the case in the religiims instruction of Protestants, 
run through it several times, nay. had made mysell acquainted 
with it, by way of leaps from 1>rgmmng to end a. id back again. 
The blunt naturalness of the Old Test^ent, and the tender 


naiveid of the New, had attracU d me in particular instances; 
as a whole, indeed, it never properly appealed to me; but the 
diverse characters of the di^rcnt books no more perplexed 
me; I knew how to represent to myself their sigaificauce 
faithfully and in proper order, and had too much fe^ng for 
the book to be ever able to do wifriout it. By this very aide 
of feeling I was protected ^ahht-all scoffing, because I saw 
its dishonesty at onco. 1 not only detested it, but could even 
foil in a ra^ about it; and I s:^ perfectly remember that in 
my childishly fooatical zeal I should have completely throttled 
Voltaire, on account of his Saul, if I had only got hold of 
him. On the other hand, every kind of honest investigation 
pleased me greatly; the revelations as to the locality and 
eostume of ^ Ea^ whidyiiffused more and more light, I 
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receh'ed with joy, and continued to exercise all my acuteness 
on such valuable traditions. 

It is known that at an earlier period I sought to initiate 
myself into the situation of the world, os described to us by 
the first book of Moses. As I now thought to proceed step* 
wise, and in proper order, I seized, after a long interruption, 
on the second book. But what a dificrence! Just as the 
fulness of phildhood hod vanished from my lifb, so did I find 
the second book separated from the first by a monstrous chasm. 
The utter forgetfuhiesi n bygone time is alrcoi^ expressed 
in the few important words, “ Now there arose a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not Joseph.” But the people also, 
innumerable as the stars of heaven, hq^ almost forgotten the 
ancestor to whom, imder the stoiry heaven, Jehovah had 
mode the very promise which was now fulfilled. I worked 
throi^h the five books with unspeakable trouble and insuffi¬ 
cient means and powers, and in doing tins fell upon the 
strangest notions. I thought I had di^vered that it was 
not our ten commandments which stood upon the tables, 
that the Israelites did not wunder through the desert for 
forty Vears, but only for a short time; and thus I fancied 
that I could give entirely new revelations as to the character 
of Moses. 

Even the New Testament was not safe from my inquiries; 
with my passion for dissection, 1 did not spare it, but with 
love and afibetion I chimed in with that wholesome word, 
‘‘The evangelists may.contradict each other, provided only 
the gospel does not contradict itself.” In this region also I 
thought I should make all sorts of discoveries. That gift of 
tongues imported at Pentecost with lustre and clearness, I 
intmpreted for myself in a somewhat abstruse manner, not 
adapted to procure many adherents. 

Into one of the chief Lutheran doctrines, which has Been 
Btni more sharpened by the'Hemhnters,—namely, that of 
regarding ftie sinful principle ps predominant in man,—<■! en> 
dcAvouTM to accommodate myself, but without remarkable 
success. Nevertiiclcas I had made the terminology of thu 
doctrine tolerably my own, and made use of it in a letter, 
which, in the character of country pastor, 1 was pleased to 
send to a brother in office. However, the chief theme in 
die paper was that watchword oj^ tfaa time, called “ Tolera* 
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tiou,” which preToiled among the better order of brains and 
minds. 

Such things, which were produced by degrees, I had printed 
at my own cost in the following year, to try mys<;lf with 
the public,—made presents of them, or sent them to Eichen* 
l)erg’s shop, in order to get rid of them os fast as possible, 
without deriving any profit myself. Here and there a review 
mention8*them, now favourably, now unfavourably,!—but theyr 
soon passed away. My iathcr kept them cai'efuUy in his 
archives, otherwise I should not have polsessed a%opy of them. 
1 shall odd these, as well ns somo things of tlfc l^d which 
I have found, to new edition of my works. *. 

Since 1 hod really been se^luccd into the sybillinc style of 
such papers, as well as into the edition of them by llamonn, 
this seems to me a proper place to make mention of this 
worthy and influential man, who was then as great a mystci^ 
to us as he has always rcr.iainod to his native country. Ills 
Socratic Memorabilia wao more especially liked by those per¬ 
sons who could not adapt themselves to the dazzling spirit of the 
time. It was suspected tliat he was a pndbimd, well-grounded 
man, who,‘accurately acquainted wi^ the public world and 
with literature, allowed of soipcthing mysterious and luifo- 
thomable, and eirorcssed himself on this subject in a manner 
quite his own. By those who (hen ruled the literature of the 
(ky, he was indeM considert'l an abstruse m^^tic, but an 
aspiring youth .differed thenieolves to be atti.ictcd by him. 
Even the “ Quiet-in-the-lands,” as thqy were called—half in 
jest, half in earnest—^thoso pio is souls, who, without profess¬ 
ing themselves members of any society, formed an invisible 
church, turned their attention to him; white to my Mend 
Fraulein von Klettenbei^, tmd no less to her friend Moser, 
the,“Magus from the North” was a welcome apparition. 
People put themselves the more in connexion with imii, w heu 
tiiey had learned that he was ’tormented by narrow domestic 
circumstances, but nevertheless understood bow to maintain 
beautiful and lofty mode of thought. With the great influence 
of President von Moser, it would have been easy to provide a 
tolerable and conv^ent existence for such a frugal man. 
The matter was set on toot, nay, so good an imdcrstandiim 
and mutual approval was attained, tmt Hamann undertook 
the long journey from Edmgsbe^ to Darmstadt. But as the 
president happened to be a&ent, that odd man, no one knows 
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on what account, returned at once, though a inendly corre* 
epondencc was kept up. I still possess two letters from the 
Kdnigsberger to his patron, wmch bear testimony to the 
wondrous greatness and sincerity qf their author. 


But so good an understanding was not to lost long. These 
pious men hod thought the other one pious in their own 
stshion; tliey had treated him with rererence as the Magus 
of the Norih,” and thought tlSit he would continue *to exhibit 
himself with a reverend demeanour. But already in the 
Clouds^ an after-piece qf Socratic Jtfemoraiilia^ he had given 
some offence 1 and when he now published the Cnuades of a 
.)Philohg%HU on the title-page of which was to be seen not only 
the goat-profile of'a homed Pan, but also on one of the first 
pages, a large cook, cut in wood, and aotting time to some 
young cockerels, who stood before hun with notes in their 
claws, mode an exceedingly ridiculous appearance, by which 
certain*'church-iuusic, of which the author did not appiove, 
was to be'made a laughing-stock,^•therc arose among well- 
minded and sensitive people, a dissatisfaction, which was 
exhibited to author, who, not being c^ed by it, 
shuniicd a closer coimcxion. Our attention to this man 
was, however, always kept alive by Herder, who, reiiiam- 
ing in correspondence with us and his bride, communi¬ 
cated to us at once all that procculed from that extraordinary 
man. To these belonged Us cririques and notices, inserted 
in the Konigfiberg Zeitungy all of which bore a vei^ singular 
character. I possess *an almost complete collection of his 
works, and a very important essay on Herder s priiee paper 
concerning the origin of language, in which, in the most 
peculiar manner, he throws fl^h oa of light upon tliis specimen 
of Herder. 


I do not give up the hope of superintending myself, pr at 
least furthering, an' edition of Homaim's works; and men. 
when these documents are a^in before the public, it will be 
time to speak more ebsely of the author, his nature and cha¬ 
racter* In the meanwhile, however, I will here adduce some- 
tUng conceming him, cepccially as emiment men ore still 
living who felt a great regard for him, and whose assent cu 
correction will bo very welcome to me. Ihe principle to 
wUch all Hamann's expressions may be referred is this: AH 
that man undertakes to perform, vraether by deed, by word, 
or otherwise, must procera from ell his powers mdted; every^ 
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ihin^ isolated is worthless.” A noble maxim, but hard to 
follow. To life and art it may indeed be applied, and in 
every communication by words, that is not exactly poetic,' 
there is, on the contrary, ^ grand difficulty ; for a word must 
sever itself, isolate its^, to say or signify anything. Man, 
while he speaks, must, for the moment, become one-sided; 
there is no communication, no instiniction, without severing. 
Now since Hamann, once for dll, opposed this separation, and 
because he felt, imagined, and thought in unity, chose to 
speak in unity likewise, and to requije^e samp of others, ho 
came into opposition with his owit style, and with all thpt 
otliers produced. To produce the impossible, he therefore 
grasps at every element; the dcc^st and most mystical con¬ 
templations in which nature ana mind meet each othciw 
illuminating flashes of the understanding, which beam forth 
fl'om such a contact—eignificaut images, which float in these 
regions—forcible aphorisms from sacred and profun^ writers 
—u itli whatever else of a hiunorous kind could be added— 
all this forms the wondrous a^^;T<^tc of his style and his com¬ 
munications. If, now, oiie cannot assocfotc oneself wi^ him 
in his depths—cannot u iuiUcr with him on his heights—can¬ 
not master the forms which float before him—cannot, from 
on infliiitcly extended litcratiu'e, exactly find out the sense of 
a passage which is oidy hinted at—we find that the more we 
study him, tlic more dim and dork it becomes; and this dark¬ 
ness always increases with ye.'u's, because his allusions were 
directed to certain definite peculiarities which prevailed, for 
the moment, in life and in liU-iat’irc. In ray . wllection there 
are some of his printed sheets, where he has cited with lus 
own hand, ih the margin, tbi- passages to which bis hintM 
refer. If one opens them, tlicre is ogain a sort of ecjuivocul 
doi^le light, which appears to us higlJy , agreeable ; only one 
must completely renounce wl^t is ordtnaiily Ciilled imder- 
stonding. ■ Such leaves merit to be called sybiliinc. for this 
reason, that one cannot consider them in ana for thousclvcs, 
but must wait for an opportunity to seek refuge with their 
oracles. Every time that one opens them one fancies one has 
found something new, because me smise which abides in every 
passage touches and cxdtefi us in a curious manner. 

Personally I never saw him; nor did I bold onwjunmediat^^ 
eommunicauon with him by means of letters. It seems Va^ 
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me that he was extremely dear in the relations of life and 
fricnddiip, and that he hod a correct feeling fur the positions 
of persons among each other, and with reference to himself. 
All the letters which I saw by him, were cxci^ent, and mueh 
p lain er than his Works, because here the reference to time, 
circumstances, and persomtl affiiirs, was more clearly promi¬ 
nent. I thought, however, that I could discern this much gene¬ 
rally, that,.he, feeling the sufl^rionty of his mental gilts, in 
the most naive manner, always considered himself somewhat 
wiser and more 8hrdc4 than his correspondents, whom he 
treated rathef ironically than heartily. If this held good only 
oJ single cases, it applied to the majority, as fiu--as my own 
observation went, and was the cause that I never felt a desire 
to approach him. 

On the other hand, a kindly literary communication be¬ 
tween Herder and ms was maintaiuod with great vivacity, 
though vt was a pity that he could not keep himself quiet. But 
“Herder never left off his tearing and scolding; and much was 
not required to irritate Merk, who also contrived to excite me 
to impatience. Bcounse now Herder, among all authors and 
men, ‘ seems to respect Swiil the most, he was among us 
called the “ Dean,” and this gave further occasion to all sorts 
of perplexities and annoyances. 

Wevertheless we wore highly pleased when we learned that 
he was to have an appointment at Biickehmg, which would 
bring him double honour, for his new patron had the highest 
fame as a clear-head«d and brave, tiiough eccentric man. 
Thomas Abt had been knoam and celebrated in this service; 
his country still mourned his death, and W’os pleased with the 
monument which his patron hod erected for him. Now Her¬ 
der, in the place of the imtimely deceased, was to fulfil all 
those hopes which his predecessor had so worthily excite^. 

The epodi in which this happened gave a double brilliimcy 
and value to such an appointmWt; for several German princes 
already followed the example of the Count of Lippe, ina^ 
much as they took into their service not merely learned men, 
and'^aten of business, properly so called, but eJso persons of 
mind and promise. Thus, it was said, Elopstock had been 
mvited by the Margrave Charles of Baden, not for real busi¬ 
ness, but that by his presence ho might impart a grace and 
'be useftd to the higher socie^. As now the regara felt for 
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tins excellent prince, who paid attention to all that was asefiil 
and beautiful, increased in consequence, so also was the vene- 
ration for Klopstock not a little heightened. Everything that 
emanated from him was hejd dear and valuable; and we care* 
fully wrote down his odes and elegies as we could get them. 
We were thereforo highly delighted when the great Land¬ 
gravine Caroline of Hesse-Darmstadt made a collection of 
mem, and we obtained possesMon of one of the ^w copies, 
which enabled us to complete our own manuscript collection. 
Hence those first readings have long most in favour with 
us; hp j «we have often refreshed atm aelighted Airselves with 
poems which the author afteiwards rejected. So true it if, 
that the life which pr^f^'s forth out uf a fine soul works 
with the greater fi’ocdom the less it appears to be drawn by 
criticism into the department of art. 

Klopstock, by his character and conduct, had managed to 
attain regurd and dignity, both for himself and for other men 
of talent; now they were also, if possible, to be indebted to« 
him for the security and iniprorcmeut of their domestic con¬ 
dition. For the brok-tnu^e, in the pre\i%us period, had more 
to do with important scientific books, belonging to the Hiiffe- 
rent focultie&^with stock-works, for which a moderate remu¬ 
neration was paid. But Iho pn^uction of poetical works was 
looked upon as somrtjiing socTtMl; and in this case the ac¬ 
ceptance or increase of any remuneration would have been 
regarded utmost as simony. Authors and publishers stood in 
the strangest reciprocal position Botl^ appeared, tmcordingly 
as it was taken, patrons anu clients. The *>i\thorB, who, 
irrespectively of their talent, were generally I'espected and 
revered by the publip as highly moral men, hpo a mental 
rank, and felt themselves rewarded by the success of their 
labours; the publishers won* well satined with the second 
plu^, and enjoyed a considerable profit. Btit now opulence 
again set the rich bookseller #>ove the poor poet, and thus 
everything stood in the most beautiful equilibrium. Mag.* 
nanimity and gratitude were not unfrequent on either side. 
Breitko^ and OottS(d^ed lived, all their lives, as inmates of 
the same house. Stinginess and meanness, especially that of 
piracy, were not yet m vogue. 

Nevertheless a gramal commotion had arisen among the 
Oennan authors. They compared thdr own very moderate, if 
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not poor condition, with the wealth of the eminent booksellers; 
they considered how great was the &me of a Gcllert, of a 
Kabcrter, and in what narrow domestic circumstances an uni. 
versally esteemed German poet must struggle on, if he did not 
render life easy by some other calling. Even the mediocre 
and lesser minds felt a strong desire to see their situation 
improTed,-~to make themselves free of the publishers. 

Now ^opstock came forwaid and offered his “ Scpublic of 
Letters” {Gelehrte RepubUk)'for subscription. Althoi^h 
the latter cantos of ithe Mettiah, partly on account of their 
subject, partfy on occoi^t of the treatment, could not produce 
the same effect as the earlier ones, which, themselves pure 
and innocent, came into a pure and ipnocent time, the same 
respect was alwtm maintained for the poet, who, by the pub¬ 
lication of his odes, had drawn to himself the hcoils; mmds, 
and feelings of many persons. Many well-thinking men, 
among«whom were several of great influence, offered to secure 
■ payment beforehand. 'J'kis ^vos fixed at a Louis d'or, the 
object being, it was said, not so much to pay for the book, as 
on this occasion to ^'^eward the author for his services to his 
country. Now every one pressed forward; even youths and 
young girls, who had not much to expend, opened their 
eaviag-£>xes; men and women, the higher and the middle 
classes, contributed to this holy uffbring; and perhaps a thou¬ 
sand subscribers, all p^ing in advance, were collected. Ex¬ 
pectation was raised to the highest pitdi, and confidence was 
08 great as possible. ‘ ^ 

After this, the work, on its appearance, was compelled to 
experience the strangest result in the world; it was, indeed, of 
important value, but by no means universally interesting. Klop- 
stock's thoughts on poetry and literature were set fo^ in the 
form of an old German Druidical republic; his maxims on the 
true and false were expressed in pithy laconic aphorisms, in 
which, however, much that Was instructive was sacrificed to 
the siiigularity of form. For authors and Uttirateurs, the book 
was and is invaluable; but it was only in tliia circle that it 
could be useful and effective. He who had thought himself 
followed the thinker; he who knew how to seek and prize 
what was genuine, found himself instructed by the profound, 
honest man; but the amateur, the general reader, was not 
enlightened,—to him the book remained sealed; and yet 
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it had been placed in all handa; and while every one 
pected a periectly eeiriceable work, most of them obtained 
one from which &cy could not set the smallest taste* Hxe 
astonishment was ge&eralf but the esteem for the man was 
60 great, that no grumbling, scarcely a murmur, arose. 'Fhe 
young and beautiful part of the world got over their loss, and 
now freely gave away the c<^e8 they had so dearly pur¬ 
chased. i received several from kind female friends* but none 
of them have remained with me. « « 

This undertaking, which was succeMful to the author, but 
a frilure to the public, had the ill consequence, that there 
was now no further thought about subscriptions and prepay¬ 
ments ; nevertheless the wish had been too generally mfihsed 
for the attempt not to be renewed. The Dessau publishix^- 
house now offered to do this ou a large scale. Learned men 
and publishers were here, by a close compact, to enjoj^, both 
in a certain proportion, the hoped-for advantage. Ine neces¬ 
sity, so long paixiAilIy felt, agnin awakened a great confidence; 
but tliis could not la^ long; and after a bri^ endeavour the 
parties separated, with a loss both sidA. • 

Howcvei*, a speedy communication among the friends of lite¬ 
rature was already introduced. The JHufenalmanache* united 
all the young poets will' each other; the journals united the 
{yoet with omer aut!;*a'S. My own pleasure in production 
M*as boundless; to what I had produced I remained indilfe- 
i*ent; only when, in social circl'^, 7 made it present to myself 
and others, my affection for it m* renewed. Moreover, many 
persons took an interest in both ]uy laiger and bioaller works, 
because I urgently pressed every one who felt in any degiee 
iticlined and adapted to pitxluebon, to produce something in¬ 
dependently, after his own fashion, and was, in turn, chal¬ 
lenge by all to new poetising and writix^. These mutual 
impulses, which were carried evgn to an extrenu, gave oveiT 
one a happy influence in his own fashion; and from th4 
whirling and working, this living and letting-live, thia taking 
and givir^, which was carried on by so many youths, from 
their own free hearts, without any thcorcticm guiding-star, 
according to the innate character of each, and without anv 
special design, arose that filmed, extolled, and decried epoeli 
in literature, when a mass of young genial men, with all ♦Tvt 
* Aniraal publications devoted to poeti; only.^TVoiii, 
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audacity and assumption which is peculiar to their own period 
of yoMm, produced, by the application of their powers, much 
that was ^ood, and by the abuse of these, much ill-feel^ 
and mischief; and it is, indeed, the action and reaction which 
proceeded freon this source, ^t form the chief theme of this 
Tolume. 

In whjit can yotmg pot^c take the highest interest, 
how are they to excite interest among those of their own 
age, if theynare not ronimated by love, and if affixirs of the 
heart, of wbnteycr kifrd they may be, ore not Hying within 
tiiem ? 1 had in secret to complain of a love I had lost; this 
made me mild and tolerant, and more agreeable to society 
than in those brilliant times when nothing reminded me of a 
want or a fault, and I went storming along completely without 
restraint. 

Frederica's answer to a Miitten adieu rent n.y heart. It 
was tie same hand, the same tone of thought, the same feel¬ 
ing, which had formed itself for me and by me. I now, fer 
the first time, felt„thc lose which she suffered, and saw no 
means to supply it, or even to alle>'iate it. She was completely 
present' to me; 1 always felt tliat she was wanting to me 
and, what was worst of all, 1 could not foi^ve myself for mj 
oxm misfortune. Gretchen had been taken away from me; 
Annette hod left me;,now, for the first time, I was guilty 
1 had wounded the most beautiful heart to its very depths; 
and the period of a cloomy repentance, with the absence of a 
refreriiing lo^-e. to which 1 bad grown accustomed, was most 
^onising, nay, insupportable. But man will live; and hence 
I took an honest interest in others; 1 sought to disentangle 
their embarrassments, and to unite what was about to part, 
that they might not hare the some lot as myself. They were 
hence accustomed to coll me tiie “ confidant,” and on aooount 
of wandering about the diswict, the wanderer.” In pro- 
that calm fer m} mind, which I felt under the open 
the voUeys, on me heists, in the fields and in the 
woods, the situation of Frankfort was serviceable, as it lay in 
the middle between Darmstadt and Hamburg, tiro pleasant 
places, which ore on good terms with each other, throi^h 
the relationship of both courts. 1 accustomed mys^ to live 
on the road, and, Hke a messenger, to wander about between 
the mountains and the fiat country. Often I went alone, of 
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m company, through my native city, as if it did not at* all 
oonoem mo, dined at one of the great inns in the High-street, 
and after dinner went further on my way. More thnti ever 
was I directed to the opei^ world and to nature. On my 
way I sang to myself stmnge hymns and dithyrambics, <n 
whach one entitl^ *‘The Wanderer's Storm-song” (JVan* 
derer*8 Sturmlied) still remains. This half-nonsense I 
aloud, in an impassioned manter, when I found i^yself in a 
teirific storm, which I was obliged to meet. 

My heart was untouched and unoccupied; I consciGntioualy 
avoid'^ all closer connexion with mdics, and thus it ro* 
mamed concealed from me, that, inattentive and unconsciouft 
as I was, an amiable spirit was secretly hovering round me. 
It was not until many years afterwards, nay, until after her 
death, that I learned of her secret heavenly love, in a manner 
that neoossarily overwhelmed me. But 1 was innocent, and 
could purely and honestly pity an innocent bemg>nay, I 
could do tliiB the more, as the discovery occurred at on epoch 
when, completely without passion, I had the happiness of 
liviz^ for myself and my own intellectual inclinations. 

At the time when I was pained by my grief at Frederica’s 
situation, I again, after my old iashion, sought aid from 
poetry. I again contioiied the poetical confession which I 
had commenced, that by this solf-tormcnting penance 1 
might be worthy of an internal abeoUition. The two Marias 
in Gotz .txm Berlichinffen and CAmryo, and the two bad cha¬ 
racters who play the port of tht»jr lovirs, may have been the 
results of such jienitont reflections. 

But os in youth one soon overcomes mental wounds and 
diseases, because a health}* ays(i»m of organic life can rise up 
for a sick one, and allow it time to grow healthy epr 

poi^ exercises, on many a favourable opportunity, came for¬ 
ward with very ad^'antageous effect; and 1 excited in 
many ways to man myself afrdUx, and to seek new pleasures 
ci life and enjoyments. Riding gradually took the plact* ot 
those sauntering, melancholy, toilsome, and at the 
tedious a n d aitnloss rambles on foot; one reached one’s en d 
more Quickly, merrily, and comnmdiously. The young people 
again introduced fencing, but in particular, on t he setting-m 
uf win^, a new world was revved to xis, since I at once 
determined to nkfitr, an exercise which I never at- 
tezapted,«**^d, in a sb^ time, by practioe, lefleotion, and 
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perseyerance, brought it as iar as wba necessary to enjo^ with 
others a gay» animated course on the ice» without wiping to 
di8tiz^;ui6h myself. 

For this new joyous actiyity we were also indebted to 
Klopstock,—to his enthusiasm ior this happy species of mo* 
tion« which private accounts confirmed, whUc his odes gayc 
an undcuiablo evidence of it* I still exactly remember that 
on a oheeriul fros^ morning F'^rang out of bed, and uttered 
aloud these passages 

gfidfWith focUog of health. 
rir down along the ahore, I hare whiten’d 
' The covering ciystal. 

* How does the winter’s adrancifig day 
Softly illumine tiie lake I The ni^t has east 
The glittering irost, like stars, upon It’ 

My hesitating and wayering resolution was fixed at oncOi 
and I ^ew straight to the place where so old a beginner 
might with some degree of propriety moke bis first trial* 
Ai^ indeed, this manifestation of our strength well deserved 
to be commended by Klopstock. for it is an exercise which 
bringts us into contact with the freshest childhood, summons 
the youth to the fiUl enjoyment of his suppleness, and is fitted 
to keep off a stagnant old age. W o were immoderately addicted 
to this pleasure* To pass thus a splendid Sunday on the ice did 
not satisfy us, wc continoed our movement late into the night. 
For as o&er exertions fatigue the body, so does this give it a 
constantly new powerToe full moon rising firom the clouds, 
over the wide noctunml meadows, which were frozen into 
fields of ice; the night-breeze, which rustled towards us on 
our course; the solemn thunder of the ice, which sunk as the 
water decreased; the strange echo of our own movements, 
rendered the scenes of Ossion just present to our minds. Now 
this friend, now that, uttered an ode of Klopstock’s, in a decla* 
matory recitative; and if we fAind ourselves together at dawn, 
the unfeigned praise of the author of our joys broke torth 

^ And Ehould he not be immortal, 

Yfho found for us bealib and Jo^ 

Which the bom, though bold In bis come, never gave, 

/ And which even the b2l is withouti’’ 

Such gratitude is earned by a man who knows how to 
honour worthily to extend an earthly act by.^iritual 
incitement * 
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Arid thus, as children of talent, whose mental gifts have, 
at an earl}r period, been cultivated to an extraordinary degree, 
return, if they can, to the simplest sports of youth, did we, 
too, often Ibi^t our nallir^ to more serious tlungs. Never¬ 
theless this very motion, so often carried on in solitude—this 
agreeable soaring in undetermined space--egain excited many 
of my internal wants, which had, for u time, Itdn dormant; 
and I have been indebted to *duch hours for a m<{re speedy 
elaboration of older plans. 

The darker ages of German histopr^hod &1 wb>^ occupied 
my aesire for knowlec^ and my imagination. * Ihe thought 
of dramatieing Goiz von Berlichinffen, with all the circ^- 
stances of his time, wa^ ono which I much liked and valued. 
I industriously read the chief authors; to Datt’s work. Do 
Pace PubUca, I devoted all my attention; 1 had sedulously 
studied it through, and rendered those singular details as 
visible to me as possible. These endeavours, which were 
directed to moral and poetical ends, I could, also use in 
another direction, and I was now to visit Wetriar. I had 
sufficient historical preparation; for tly Imperial Chamber 
hod arisen in consequence of the public tranquillity, and its 
history could serve as an important clue through the confused 
events of Germany. Indeed, {ho constitution of the cotuts 
and armies gives most accurate insight into the constitu¬ 
tion of every empm:. Even the finances, the influence of 
which are considered so important, come much less under 
consideration; lor if the wli.''ic is deficient, it is only ncc^- 
sary to take i’rom the inditidual what he has laboriously 
scraped together, and thus the state is always sufficiently rich. 

What occurred to me ut Wctzlar is of no great importance, 
but it may inspire a greater interest, if the reader will not 
diediun a cursory history of the Imperial Chamber, in order 
to render present to his mind the uniavouiuble monu'.ut at 
which I arrived there. 

The lords of the earth are such, principally beruusL' they 
can assemble around them, in srar, the bravest and most reso¬ 
lute, and in peace, the wisest and most just. Even to the 
state of a Qmman emp^r belonged a court of ^is kind, 
which always accompanied him id his expeditions throi^h 
the empire. But neitiicr this precaution, nor the Suabian 
law, which jn^vailed in the south of Germany, nor the SoxiA 
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law, which prepailed in the north,-~iicither the judges np> 
pointed to maintain them, nor the decisions of the peers 
of the contending parties,—^neither the umpires recognised 
by agreement, nor mcndly compacts instituted by the clergy, 
-««othing, in short, could qui^ that excited chiTalric spirit 
of feuds which hiui been roiucd,'fostered, and made a custom 
among the Oermons, by internal discord, by foreign campaigns, 
by thenmuades especially, and?evcn by ju(UciaI usages. To the 
emperor, as well as to me powerful estates, these squabbles 
were extremely annoying, while, through tiicra, the less ])ow- 
erfid became troublesome to each other, and if they combined, 
to the great also. All outward strength was paralysud, while 
intemu order was destroyed; and besides this, a great part 
of the countiT was still encumbered with the Vehmgericht, of 
the horrors of which a notion may be formed, if we think that 
it degenerated into a secret police, which, at last, even fell 
into hands of private pei-sons. 

Many attempts to steer against these evils hod been made 
in vain, until, at lost, the estates urgently proposed a court 
formed &om amongr themselves. This proposal, well-meant 
os it haight have been, nevertheless indicated an extension of 
the privileges of the estates, and a limitation of the imperial 
power. Under Frederic III. the matter is delayed; his son 
Vaximilion, being pressed from without, complies. He ap¬ 
points the chief jud^, the estates send the assistants. 'Ihcre 
were to be four-and-twenty of them; but, at first, twelve 
ore thought sufficient. > 

An universal fiiiilt, of which men are guilty in their under¬ 
takings, was the and perpetual fundamental defect of 
the Imperial Chamber: insiifficient means were applied to a 
great end. The number of the assessors was too small. How 
was the difficult and extensive problem to be solved by them ? 
But who could m-ge on efficient arrangement ? The emperor 
could not favour an institutiolii which seemed to work more 
against him than for him; far more rchson had he to complete 
the formation of his own court—^his own council. ^ on the 
other hand, we regard the interest of the estates, all that 
tiiey could properly have to do with was the stoppage of 
bloodshed, whether the wound was healed, did not so much 
concern them: and now there was to be, besidee, a new ex¬ 
pense. It may not have been quite plainly seen that by this 
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institution erety prince increased his rctiniie, for a decided 
cud indcc<L-^but who readily gives money for what is necc§» 
sary ? Every one would be satisfied, if he could have what 
is useful ** for Ood*s 

At first the assistants were to live on fees; then followed a 
moderate grant from the estates; both were scanty. But to 
meet the great and striking exigency, willing, dever, and 
industrious men M*cro found, dnd the court was ostablished. 
Whether it mbs perceived that the question here was con- 
cei’nir.g only tho alleviation and imt^the cure of the evil, 
or '.whether, as in similar cases, the nattering ho]^ was enter¬ 
tained that much was to be done with Uttlc, is not to be 
cided. It is enough that the court served rather as a pretext 
to punish the originators of mischief, than completely to pre¬ 
vent WTon^. But it has scs^ret'^y mct« than a power grows out 
of itself; it feels the eminence on which it is plac^; it re¬ 
cognises its own great political importance. It now endea¬ 
vours, by a striking activity, to acquire for itself a more 
decided respect; they briskly got through what can and must 
be rapidly dispatched, \Ami can be decided at the moment, or 
what can otherwise be easily judged; and thus, throhghout 
the empire, they appear eff^tive and dignified. On tho 
other hand, matters of weightier import, the law-suits, pro¬ 
perly so colled, rej^Hined l^hindhan^ and this was no mis¬ 
fortune. llie only concern of the state is, that possesion 
shall bo certain and secure; whether it is also legal, is of 
less consequence. Hence, thqi monstroun and ever- 
swelling number delayed suits, no mischief arose to the 
empire. Against people who employed force, provisiem was 
already made, aud with such ma^rs could be settled; but 
those, on the other hand, who legally disputed about possei^- 
slop, lived, enjoyed, or starved, as they could; they die^ were 
ruined, or made it up; but all this was the good or evil of 
individual families,-^the emp^ was gradually tranquillised. 
For the imperial Chamber was endowed with a legal club-law 
against the disobedient; had it beon able to publish the ban, 
this would have been more effective. 

But now, what with the sometimes increased, sometimes 
diminished number of assessors, what with tho many inter¬ 
ruptions, what with the removal of the court from one place 
to anotbtt, these arrears, these records necessarily increaeed 
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to an infinite extent. Now, in the distress of war, g part of 
the archives was sent for safety from Spire to Ascha&nbui^, 
a part to Worms, the third fell into the hands of the French, 
who thought they had gained the state-archives, but would 
afterwards hQ>*c boei^glad to get rid of such a chaos of paper, 
if any one would but l^ve furnished the carriages. 

During the negotiations for the peace of Wcs^halia, the 
chosen men, who were assemUi^ phinly saw what sort of a 
lever was required to move from its pla^ a load like that of 
^yphus. Fi^ asscs^iV^ were now to be appointed, but the 
npmber was never mode up: the half of it was again made to 
suffice, l^ause the ox^nse appeared too great; but if the 
parties interested had all seen their advantage in the matter, 
the whole might well have been afforded. To pay five-and- 
twenty assessors about one hundred thousand florins (gulden) 
were required, and how casiW could double that amount have 
been raided in Germany ? Ine proposition to endow the Im¬ 
perial Chamber with confiscated church ^perty could not 
pass, for how could the ta'o religious parties agree to such a 
sacrifice ? The Catbi lies were not willing to lose any more, 
and the Protestants wished to employ what they hod gained, 
each for his own private ends« division of the empire 
into two religious parties had here, in several respects, the 
worst influence, llie interest which the estates took in this 
tbeir court diminished more and more; ihe more powerful 
wished to free themselves from the confederation; licenses 
exempting their poesesror from being prosecuted before any 
higher tribunal were sought with more and more eagerness; 
the greater kept back with ffieir payments, while the lesser, 
who, moreover, believed themselves wronged in the estimates, 
delayed as long os they could. 

Ilow difficult was it, therefore, to raise the supplies neces^uy 
fer payment. Hence arose a new occupation, a new loss of 
time for the chamber; previously the so-called annual visi¬ 
tations'' had taken care of this matter. Princes in person, or 
thqir oouncilloTs, went only for months or weeks to the place 
of the court, examined the state of the treasury, investigated 
the arrears, and undertook to get them in. At the same time, 
if anything was about to create an impediment in tiie course 
of law or:^ court, oat any abuse to creep in, they were autho« 
liM to provide a remedy. The fruits k the inititution they 

m 
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were to .discover and remove, but it was not till afterwards 
that the investigation and punishment of the personal crimes 
of its members became a port of their duty. But because 
parties engaged in litigatiDn always like to extend their hopes 
a moment longer, and on this account always seek and appeal to 
higher authorities, so did these “ visitators ” become a court 
of Tcviuon, from which, at fir^t in determined manifest cases, 
persons hoped to find restitutioif, but at lost in all aascs, delay 
and perpetuation of the controversy, to which the appeal to 
the Inipcriol diet, and the endeavour* of the^wo i-eligious 
parties, if not to outweigh each other, at any rafr^ to preserve 
ait equilibrium, contributed their part. 

But if one considers what this court mi^ht have been with* 
out such obstacles, without such disturbing and destructive 
conditions, one cannot iniogluc it remarkame and important 
enough. Had it been supplied at the beginning with a suffi* 
cient number of persons, had a sufficient support been ^cured 
to them, the monstrous infiuonco which this body might have 
attained, considering the aptness of the Germans, would have 
been immeasurable, llie honourable titltf of “ Amphietjons,*’ 
which was only bestowed on them oratoricolly, they would 
actually hove deserved, nay, thay might have elevated them¬ 
selves into on interm-'^diate power, while revered by the head 
and the memhers. 

But far removed from such great efibeto, the cour^ except¬ 
ing for a short time under Ch-u les V., and before the Thirty 
Years’ war, dragged itself mis,, i ably alang. One often cannot 
understand how men could be found for such a thankless and 
melancholy employmont. But what a man does every day be 
puts up with, if he has any ralcnt for it, even if ho does noC 
exactly see that anything will come of it. ITic German espe- 
cial\y is of this persevering turn of mind, and th.is for three 
hundred years the worthiest men have employeu tLcmselves oa 
these labours and objects. A*characteristic galk-n' •>£ tcioii 
figures wpuld even now excite interest and inspire courage. 

For it is just in such anarchical times that the able man 
takes the strongest position, and he who desires what is good 
finds himself right in hia place. Thus, for instance, the Diree- 
torium of Furstenberg was still held in blessed memoir, and 
with the death of this excellent mop b^ins the epoch of many 
petniciouB abuses. ^ 
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But oil these defects, whether later or earlier, arose froxQ 
one only original source, the small number of persons. It was 
decreed that the assistants were to act in a ^ed order, and 
according to a determined series. Every one could know when 
the turn would come to liim, and which of the cases beloi^ing 
to it would affect; he could work up to this point,•»-he 
could prepare himself. But now the innumerable aireare had 
heaped thomselTes up, and thd^'were forced to resolve to select 
the more important cases, and to deal with them out of order. 
But with a jyesaure' bf#important o&irs, the decision as to 
which matter has the more weight, is difficult, and selection 
l^ves room for favour. Now, another critical case occurred. 
The Referent tormented both himself and tire court with a 
difficult involved affiiir, and at last no one was found willing 
to take up the judgment. The parties had come to an agree¬ 
ment, had separated, had died, had changed their mmds. 
Hence ^ey resolved to take in hand only the coses of which 
they were reminded. They wished to be convinced of the 
continued obstinacy of the parties, and hence was given an 
introduction to the greatest ^ects, for he who commends his 
afihirs, must commend them to somebody, and to whom can 
one commend them better, than to him who has them already 
in his hands? To keen one regularly secret was im¬ 
possible ; for bow could he remaiu concealed with so many 
subordinates, all acquainted with the matter ? If acceleration 
is requested, favour may well be requested likewise, for the vei^ 
&ct tiiat people urge their cause, shows that they consider it 
just. This will perhaps not be done in a direct manner, cer¬ 
tainly it will be first done through subordinates; these must 
be gained over, and thus an introduction is given to all sorts 
of intrigues and briberies. 

The Emperor Joseph, followii^ his own impulse, and mimi- 
tation of IVederic, &Et directed his attention to arms and the 
administration of justice. He cast his eyes upon the Imperial 
Chamber; traditional wrongs, introduce abuses bad not re¬ 
mained unknown to him. Even here something was to be 
Stirred up, shaken,, and done. Without inquiring whether it 
was his imperial right, without foreseeing ffie p^ibility of a 
hapiT' result, he proposed a revi^ of the vmtation,” and 
banned its opening. For cme hundred and sixty years no 
regular “ visitation” had taken place; a monstrous chaos of 
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papers lay swelled up and increased every year, since the 
seventeen assessors were not even able to de^tch the current 
business. Twenty thousand processes were heaped up; siz^ 
could be settled every feax, and double that number was 
brought forward. Besides, it was not a small number of revi. 
sions that awaited the “ visitators,”—U ict were estimated at 
fiify thousand.' Many other i^buscs, in addition to this, hin> 
dered the course of justice; but the most critical lAatter of all 
was the personal dclmquency of some ofj^ssors, which appeared 
in the biickground. • « 

When I was about to go to Wetelar, the “ visitation ” had 
been already for some years in operation, the parties accused 
had been suspended i^m otficc, the investigation had been 
carried a long way; and because the roosters and commis* 
sioners •of German political la\v could not let pass this oppor¬ 
tunity of exhibiting thoir sagacity and devoting it to the 
commonweal, several profound, well-designed works appeared, 
from which every one, who possessed omy some preparatory 
knowledge, could deri\’c solid instniction. When on this occa¬ 
sion they went back into tlio constitntidh of the cmpifc and 
the books written upou it, it was striking to me how uc mon¬ 
strous condition of this tboronghly diseased body, which was 
kept alive by a miraet' alone, was the very thing that most 
suited the learned, h'or the venerable German industry, 
which was more directed to the collection and development of 
details than to results, found hrn an inexhaustible impulse to 
new employment, and whetirer Uie entire was opposed to the 
Emp^r, the lesser to the greater estates, or tlie Catholics to 
the Protestants, there w^ necessarily always, according to the 
diversity of interest, a din rs’ty of opinion, and always an 
occasion for new contests and controversies. 

Since I had rendered all these older and newer circumstances 
as present to my mind as possible, it was impossible for me to 
promise myself much pleasure from my abode at Wctrlar. 

' c prodt>ect of finding in a city, which was indeed well situ¬ 
ated, but small and ill-built, a double world; first the domestic, 
old traditional world, then a foreign new one, authorized to 
scrutinize the other with severity,—a judging and a judged 
tribunal; mai^ on inhabitant in fear and anxiety, lest he 
mi^t aim be wwn into the impendbg investigatiou; persons 
of consideration, long held in respect, convict of the most 
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scandalous misdeeds, and marked out for disgraceful punisli 
ment;—all this togetlier made the most dismal picture, and 
could not lure me to go deeper into a business, which, inyolyed 
in itself, seemed so much perplexed'by wrong. 

That, excepting the German dyil and public law, I should 
find nothing remarkable in the scientific way, that 1 should 
be yrithout all poetical conununication, I thought I could fore¬ 
see, when, uftcr some delay, the desire of altcni^ my situation 
more than impulse to knowlc«^ led me to this spot. But 
how surprised! was, w¥ien, instcM of a crabbed society, a third 
academical life sprang towards me. At a large yMa ihCU I 
found a number of young lively people, nearly all subordinates 
to the commission ; they gave me a fncndly reception, and the 
var^ first day it remained no secret to me that thc^ hod cheered 
their nuon-meetings by a romantic fiction. With much wit 
and cheerfulness they represented a table of knights. At the 
top sat "the grand-master, by his side the chancellor, then the 
most important officers of tw state; now followed the knights, 
according to their seniority. Strangers, on the other hand, who 
visited, were forced to be content with the lowest places, and 
to these die conversation was almost uninteUigible, because the 
language of the society, in addition to the chivalric expres¬ 
sions, was enriched wi^ many allusioiis. To every one a name 
with an epithet was assigned. Me they called “ Gbtz von Ber- 
lichiugen the honest.” The former I earned by the atten¬ 
tion to the gallant German patriarch, the latter by my upright 
afibetion and devotion the eminent men with whom I be¬ 


came acquainted. To the Count von Kiclmannsc^ I was much 
indebted during this residence. He was the most serious of all, 
highly clever, and to be relied on. There was Von Goub, a 
man hard to be deciphered and described, a blunt, kind, 
quietly reserved Hanoverian figure. He was not wanting in 
talent qf various kinds. It was conjectured concerning bini 
that he was a natural son; he loved, besides, a certain myste¬ 
rious deportment, and concealed his most pccnliar wishes and 
plans under various eccentricities, as indeed he was, properly 
speaking, the very soul 'of the odd confederation of Imights, 
widKmt having striven to attain the post of grOnd-master. 
On the contrary, when, just at this time, the head of the 
knighthood deported, he caused another to be elected, and 
(brough him exercised his influence. Thus he managed so to 
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direct several little trifles, that they appeared of importance, 
and could be carried out in mythical forms. But with all this 
no serious purpose could be remarked in him,-*'hc was only 
concerned to get rid of th^ tedium which he and bis colleagues, 
during their protracted occupation, necessarily felt, and to fill 
up the empty 8pc,ce, if only with cobwebs. For the rest, this 
mythical caricature was carried on with great external serious* 
ness, and no one found it ridiculous u s certain mill was 
treated as a castle, and the miller as brd of the fortress, if 
the “ Four Sons of Haimpn ” was d^tered a canonical book, 
and on the occasion of ceremonies, extracts'from it we^e 
read with veneration, llie dubbing of knighti took place 
with traditional eymbpls, borrowed from several orders of 
knighthood. A chief motive for jest was the fact, that what 
was manifest was treated os a secret; the affair was carried 
on publicly,' and yet nothing was to be said about it. llie 
list of whole body of kuigbts was printed with us much 
importance as a calendar of the Imperial diet, and if families 
ventured to scoff at this, and to declare the whole matter 
absurd and ridiculous, they were punished by an intiigue being 
carried on until a solemn busbana or near relation was idduced 
to join the company and to be dubbed a knight; for then 
there was u splendid bm-st of xnalicious joy at the annoyance 
of the connexions. 

Into this chivalric state of existence another strange order 
hod insinuated itself, which was to be philosophical and mys¬ 
tical, and hod no name of its own. 'Ih^ first degrci. was called 
the “ Transition, ’ the second the “ 'IVansitior a tranrition,” 
the third the “ Transition’s transition to the transition,” and 
the fourth the “ Transition’s ‘ransition to the transitionV 
transition.” To interpret tlic high sense of this series oi 
degrees wu now the duty of initiated, and this was done 
accdhling to the standard of a little print^ botik. m which 
these strange words were explained, or rather ampHmd, in a 
mannoT stiU more strong. Occupation widi these thu.gs was 
the most^dcsirable pastime. The folly of Bchrisch and the 
perversity of Lena seemed here to have united tliemsclves; I 
only repeat that not a trace of purpose was to be found bebmd 
these veils. 

Although I very readily took part in such fooleries, had first 
brought into order the extracts from “ The Four Sons of Hai- 
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mon/’ made proposals how thcj should be read on feasts and 
aolemiL occasions, and cren understood how to deliver them 
myself with great emphasis, I had, nevertheless, grown weary of 
such things before, and therefore as l«miB8ed my Frankfort and 
Darmstadt circles, I was highly pleased to have found Ootter, 
who attached himself to me wi^ honest affection, and to whom 
I showed in return a hearty good-will. His turn of mind was 
delicate, clear, and cbeerlul, ^lilis talents were practised and 
well regulated, he aimed at fSruch elegance, and was pleased 
with that par|; of En^li^ literature wliich is occupied with 
npral and ^greoBble subjects. We passed together many 
pleasant hours, in which wc communicated to edeh other our 
knowledge, plans, and inclmutious. excited me to many 
little works, especially as, being in connexion with the people 
of Gottingen, he desired some of my poems for Boie*s 
Almanach. 

I thuh came into contact with those, who, young and fiiU of 
talent, held themselves together, and aftcrwanls eftcctod so 
much and in such various ways. The two Counts Stolbcrg, 
Bijrp;(^, Voss, Holtyf-and otlicra wore assembled in fiiith and 
spirit'around Klopstock, whose influence extended in every 
cureotion. In such a poetical circle, which mom and more 
extended itself, was developed at the same time with such 
manifold poctiool merits, another turn of mind, to which I can 
^ve no exactly proper name. It might be colled the need of 
independence, which always arises in time of p^ce, and ex¬ 
actly when, properly speaking, one is not dependent. In war 
we bear the rude force as well os we can, we feel ourselves 
physically and economically, but not morally, wounded; the 
constraint shames no one, and it is no disgraceful sirvice to 
serve the time; we accustom ourselves to sufler from foes and 
friends; we have wishes, but no particular views. In peace, 
on the^contrary, man's love of freedom becomes more*"and 
more prominent, and the mofe free one is, the more free one 
wishes to be. We will not tolerate anything over uij^; we will 
not be restrained, no one shall be restrained; and this tender, 
nay, morbid feeling, appears in noble souls under the form of 
jumoe* This spirit and feeling then showed itself everywhere, 
and just because few were oppressed, it was wished to free 
even these from temporary oppression, and thus arose a ccr* 
tain moral feud, a mixture of mmviduals with the goveroment. 
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which, with laudable beginnings, led to inoTitably unfortunate 
results. 

V^oltaire, by the protection which he bad bestowed on the 
family of Calas, had excited great attention and made himself 
respected. In Germany the attempt of Larator against the 
Landvogt (shcriiFof the province) had been almost more stiiking 
and important. The fcsthctic^ feeling, united with youthful 
courage, Strove forward, and shorty before, persons had 
studied to obtain offices, they now began to act as overlookers 
of those in office; and the time was ivar when yie dramatist 
and r jvelist loved best to seek their villains among miuieterp* 
and official persons. Hence arose a world, half real, half 
imuginury, of action and^^ction, in which wc niterwards lived 
to sec tlie most violent informations and instigations, which 
the writers of peiiodical puLucations and journals allowed 
themselves under the garb of justice, and went to work the 
more irresistibly, as they made the public believe that was 
itself the true tribunal**^ fo<>]i:ih* notion, as no public has an 
cxcoutive power, and in di^iuembered Germany public opinion 
neither benefited nor injxued any one. • ^ 

Among us young pc'oplo there was indeed nothing to be 
traced, which could have been culpuble, but a certain similar 
notion, composed of rt<4^',.ry, mondity, and a noble striving, 
and which was harmlc ; but yet fruitless, hod taken possession 
of us. 

By his Hermann's-Schacht^^ ',»’d the dedication of it to 
’oseph the Second, Klopstock L.-d produced a wonderful ex¬ 
citement. Tlic Germans who freed themselves from Roman 
oppression wen^ nobly and powerfully represented, and this 
picture was well suited to a> /al:cii the self-feeling of a nation. 
But because in peace patriotism really consists only in thi:;, 
that %v€Ty one sweeps his own door, minds his /iwn business,^ 
and learns his own lesson, that it may go well with hiadiouse, 
—so did the feeling for fatherland excited by Klopstocif find 
no olijcct ^n which it could exercise itself Frederic had 
saved the honour of one part of the Germans against an united 
world, and every member of the nation, by applause and reve. 
rence of this great prince, was allowed to shore in his victory; 
but what was to come of this excited, warlike spirit of defi- 

* The a^ht of Hermann, the ** Arminius oil Tacitus, egtiast tha 
Homans.*—YV ms. 

S It 
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ancc ? At first it was merely a poetical form, and the soni^i 
of the bards, afterwards so often blamed, and even found ndi> 
culouB, W’ere accumulated through this impulse,—this incite¬ 
ment. There were no external eftemies to fight; so people 
made tyrants for themselves, and for this purpose princes and 
their servants were obliged to bestow their figures, first only 
in general outline, but gradi^I}r with particulars. Here it 
was that poetry attached its^ with vehemence to that inter- 
ference with toe adnpnistration of justice, which is blamed 
above; and«t is remarVable to scu poems of that time written 
in a spiriti by which everything of a higher order, whether 
monai^cal or aristocratic, is abolished. 

For my own port, I continued to make poetry the expression 
of my own whims and feelings. Little poems like the 'Wan¬ 
derer ” belong to this time; they were inserted in the GbUin- 
gm Musenalmanack. But from whatever of the above-men¬ 
tioned manta had worked itS 9 lf into me, I shortly endeavoured 
to ii«e myself in Gotz von JitrUchingen, since 1 described how 
in disordered times this brave, well-thinking man resolves to 
takd the place of tl&! law and the executive power, but is in 
despair when, to the supreme authority, which he recognises 
and reveres, he appears in an equivocal light, and even 
rebellious. 


By Klopstock's odes, it was not so much the Northern 
mythology os the nomenclature of the divinities, that had 
bc^ ixftroduccd into German poetry; and althoush 1 gladly 
made use of cvcrythSig else that was offered me, I could not 
bring myself to use this, for the following causes: I hod long 
become acquainted with the fables of the Edda, from the 
preface to Mallet's Danish History, and had at once made myisclf 
master of them. They belonged to those talcs which, when 
asked by a company, 1 most willingly related. Herder put 
Besenius into my hands, on^made me better acquainted with 
the heroic sayas. But all these things, worthy os I held 
them, I could not bring within the cii^e of my awn poetic 
fiiculty. Nobly as they excited my imagination, they never¬ 
theless .entirely withdrew themselves from the sensuous per¬ 
ception, while the mythology of the Greeks, changed by the 
greatest artists in the world into visible, easily imagined 
forms, still existed before our eyes in abundance. Gods 
in general I did not allow often to appear, because, at all 
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crents, ihcy had their abode out of nature, which I understood 
how to imitate. What now could have induced to substi¬ 
tute Woden for Jupitc^ and Thor for Mars, and instead 
of the Southern, accura&ly described fistircs, to introduce 
forms of mist, nay, mere verbal sounds, into my poems? 
On the one side, mey were related to the equally formless 
heroes of Ossian, only they wfyre ruder and more gigantic; 
on the other, I brought them into contact with tne cheerful 
talc; for the humoristic vein which runs through the whole 
North^ATi mt^us, was to me highly {>loasing aiffl remarkable. 
It appeared to me the only ono which jest# with itsdlf 
throughout,—wondrous giants, magicians, and rionstcrs op¬ 
posed to an odd dynast^ of gods, and only occupied in leading 
astray and deriding the highest persons during their govern- 
nient, while they ^reaten them, besides, with disgraceful and 
inevitable destruction. • 

I felt a similar if not an equal interest for the Indian fables, 
which I at first learned to know from Dapper*8 7Vaes2s, and 
likewise added with great pleiuiurc to store of tales. In 
subsequent repetitions I succeeded especially with the*Altnr 
of 11am; and notwithstanding the great number of persons 
in this tale, the ape Unnnemmifi remained the fhvorite of my 
public. But oven tbcsr. unformed and over-formed monsters 
could not satisfy me iu a. true poetic sense; they lay too far 
fixim the truth, towards which my mind unceasingly strove. 

But against all ^cae goblins. ' o rep^ive to art, my sense 
for the l^autifiil was to be protected oy the nuolcst, power. 
Always fortunate is that epoch in a literature when tho great 
works of the past again nse up as if thawed, and come into 
notice, because they then produce a perfectly fresh effect. 
Even the Homeric light rose again quite new to us> and in¬ 
deed quite in the spirit of tho time, which highly favoured 
such m appearance; jbr the constant reference to nature had 
at last the effect, that we learned to regard even the works of 
the ancictfts from this side. What several travellers had done 
for explanation of the Holy Scriptures, others had done for 
Homer. By Guys the matter was introduced; Wood gave 
it an impulse. A Gdttingen review of the original work, 
which was at first very rare, made us acquaint^ with the 
design, and taught us how it had been carried out. 
now no longer saw in those poems a strained and inflated 
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heroism, but the reflected truth of a primeyol present, and 
sought to bring this as closely to us as possible. At the same 
time we could not give our assent, when it was maintained 
that in order rightly to imdcrstand Aic Homeric natures, one 
must make oneself acquainted with the w41d races and their 
manners, as described by the trayellors in new worlds; for it 
caiMiot Ik denied that both Eqfcpiims and Asiatics arc repre- 
KCnted in the Homeric poems ns at a higher grade of culture, 
•^perhaps higher thouithc time of the Trojan war could have 
enjoyed. Buf’that nmaifti was novbrthelcss in boimony witli 
prcvailiTtg confession of natQn\ and so iur wo let it pass. 

With all these occupations, which were related to the 
knowledge of mankind in thc^ higher'tense, os well as most 
nearly and doorly to poetry, I was ncyerthelcss forced every 
day to (ueperience that I was residing in Wctzlor. The con¬ 
versation on the situation of the business of the “ Visitation,” 
and its CTcr-incrcasiiig obstacles, the discovery of new offences, 
was heard every hour. Here was the holy lioman Empire 
oucc more asscmblec^ not for mere outward forms, but for an 
oceupution wluch pcnctroted to the very depths. But even 
here that half-empty banqueting-hall on the coronation-day 
<KCurrcd to me, where the Uddeu guests remained without, 
because they were too proud. licru, indeed, they had come, but 
even worse symptoms were to Ik seen. 'Jho want of coherence 
in tlio whole, the mutual opposiUon of the parts, were con¬ 
tinually apparent; an^ it remained^ no secret that princes had 
(K)nfi(lcntiaily communicated to each other this notion, tliat 
they must sec whether, on this occasion, something could not 
be gained firom the supreme authority. ' 

What a bad impression the petty ^taU of all the anecdotes 
of neglects and delays, of mjusticea and corruptions, must 
moke upon a young man who desired what was good,< and 
with this view cultivated his* mind, every honest person will 
feel. Under such circumstances, where was a reverence for 
the law and the judge to arise } Even if the groats eonfl- 
donee had been piuccd in the effbets of the Visitation,”—4f 
it could have been believed that it would fully accomplish its 
high purpose,—there was still no reme^ to be found here for 
a joyous, inwarrUy-striving youth. The formalities of the 
proceeding all tended towaids delayif any one desired to 
do onjthi^i and to be of any importance, he was obliged 
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to serve the party in the wrong—always the accueed--eiid 
to be skilled in the fencing-art of tiviatiug and evading. 

Since, aniid thia distraction, I could not succeed in any 
{esthetic labours, I agam and again lost myself in {esthetic 
speculations, as indeed all theorising indicates a defect or 
stagnation of ]>roductive power. Before with Mork, now 
>rith Getter* I endoavoured to find out the mtiYimst according 
to which one might go to wfiA in production. But ncitlicr 
M'ith me nor with them would it succeed, hlerk was a sceptic 
and ccl^ otic; Getter adhered to ernmnles as pleased 
him the most. The Sulzcr theory was pubUsned more fyr 
the amateur than the artist. In this sphere moral effects mv 
required above all thiqgs; and licrc at once arises a dissensio]! 
between the class that produces and that which uses; for 
a good work of art con, and wu] indeed, have moral eonse- 
qucncos; but to require moral ends of the artist, is to destroy 
^ profession. * 

what the ancients hod said on these important subjects I 
hod read industriouidy for ^mc years, by skips, at least, if not 
in regular onlcr. Aristotle, CHccro,QuiQtdian, Longiuus—none 
M'crc unconsidered; but this did not help me in tlic least *for nil 
these men presupposed on experience which I lacked. Hiey 
led me into a world infinitely rich in works of art; they un¬ 
folded the merits of « vcelleut poets and orators, of most of 
whom the names alone are left us, and convinced me but too 
well that a great ubundunce objects must lie before us 
cre we con tliinl: upon them: Ihat^ne must first accom- 
dish something oneself, nay, foil in something* to Icam to 
now one's own capacities, and those of others. My acquaint 
once with so mu<^ that was good in those old times, was 
only according to school and book, and by no means vita:, 
siiy^e, even with the most celebrated orators* it wan striking 
that they had altogether formed 'themselves in and that 
one could never speak of the^pcculiarities of their chn-'uoter 
as artis^, without at the same time mentioning the personal 
peculiarities of their disposition. With the poets this seemed 
less to be the case; and thus the result of all my thoughts 
and endeavours was tlie old resolution to mvcsti};ate inner 
and outer nature, and to allow her to rule herself in loving 
imitation. 

For these operations, which rested in me neither day nor 


E 
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night, lay before me two great, nay, monstrous materials, the 
wealth of which I had only to prize, in order to produce some* 
thing of importance. There was the older epo^, into which 
&ll8 the life of Gdtz von Berliehingim, and the modem one, 
the unhappy bloom of which is depicted in Werther. Of the 
historical preparation to that first work I have already spoken; 
the ethical occasions of the second shall now bo introduced. 

The resepution to presence <ihy internal nature according 
to its peculiarities, and to let external nature infiuence me 
according to its impelled me to the strange clement 

in which Wtrlhtr is designed and written. I sought to free 
myself internally from all that was foreign to mo, to regard 
the external with love, and to allow fH beings, from man 
downwards, as low as ^oy were comprehensible, to act upon 
me, each after its o\m kind. Thus arose a wonderful affimty 
wi^ the single objects of nature, and a hearty concord, a har¬ 
mony with the whole, so that every change, whether of place and 
region, or of the times of the day and year, or whatever else 
could happen, afiheted mo in the deepest manner, l^e glance 
of the painter associaV^d itself to that of the poet, the beuutiftil 
rural Undscape, animated by Uie pleasant river, increased my 
love of solitude, and favoured piy silent observatious os tiiey 
extended on all sides. 

But since I had left the family circle in Sesenheim, and 
again my family circle at hVankfort and Darmstadt, a vacuum 
h^ remained in my bosom which I was not able to fill up; I 
therefore found myself ^ a situation where the inclinations, if 
they appear in any degree veiled, gradually steal upon us, and 
can render abortive aU our good resolutions. 

And now, when the au&or has attained this step of his 
undertaking, he for the first time feels light-hearted in liis 
labour, since from henceforward this book first becomes what it 
properly ought to be. It has not been announced as an in^- 
pendent work; it is much morf^ designed to fill the gaps of 
an author’s life, to complete much tlmt is fhigmentar;L and to 
preserve the memory of lost and forgotten ventures, jiut what 
is already done neither should nor can be r^eated, and tho 
poet would now vainly oftH xxpon those darken^ powers of the 
soul, vainly ask of them to render present again those charm¬ 
ing circumstances, which rendered the abode in Lahnthal so 
ag^eable to him* Fortunately the genius had already pro* 
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nded for that, and had impelled him, in the vigorcNis period 
of youth, to hold fiist, describe, and with sufficient boldness 
and at the favourable hour publicly to exhibit that which had 
immediately gone by. That the little book Werther is here 
meant, requires no mrther indication, but something is to be 
gradu^Iy revealed, both of the persons introduced in it and 
the views which it exhibits. 

Among the young men, wllc^ attached to the eqibaesy, had 
to prepare themselves for their futui'e career of office, was one 
whom ^,e wore accustomgd to call^oidy the “ Bridegroom.” 
He distinguished himself by a calm, agreeabib deportment, 
clearness of views, dedniteness both in speaking dhd m acting. 
His cheerful activity, ^ persevering umusby so much recom< 
mended him to his superiors, that an appointment at an early 
period was promised him. Belug justified by this, he ventured 
to betroth ffimself to a lady, who ^y corresponded to his tone 
of mind and his wishes. After the death of her mother, she 
had shown herself extremely active as the head of a numerous 
young family, and bad alone sustained her father in his widow* 
hood, so that a future husband might h^pc the same for him¬ 
self and his posterity, and expect a decided domestic ftlicity. 
Every one confessed, without Imving these selfish ends imme¬ 
diately in view, that 8h< was a desiralDle lady. She belonged to 
those who, if they do -lot inspire ardent passion, are neverthe¬ 
less formed to create a genei^ feeling of pleasure. A figure 
lightly built and neatly formefl. • pure healthy temperament, 
with a glad activity of life resu'.img it, an unembarrassed 
management of tlie necessities of the day—all these were given 
her together. I always felt happy in the G|ptemplation of such 
qualities, and I readily associated myself to those who possessed 
ffiem; and if I did not always find opportunity to render them 
real sendee, I rather shored with them than with others the 
enjoyment of those innocent pleasures which youth con always 
find at band, and seize witllout any great cost m- efibri. 
Moreover, since it is now settled that Icdi^ decorate them¬ 
selves dnly for each other, and arc \inwearied among each other 
to heighten tiie effect of their adornments, those were always 
the most agreeable to me, who, with simple purity; give tiieir 
friend, their bridegroom, the silent assurance that ^1 is really 
done for him alone, and that a whole life could be so carried 
on without much oircumstaaoe and outlay 
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^uch penK)ns arc not too much occupied with themaelTes; 
they hare time to consider the external world, and patience 
enough to dii'cet tlicmsclvcs according to it, and to adapt 
themselves to it; ihey become shreswd and sensible mthout 
exertion, and require but few books ibr their cultivation. 
Such was the bride.* The bridegroom, with his tlioroughly 
upright and confiding turn of mind, soon inado many whom 
he csteemeij acquainted with hei'; and as he had to pass the 
giTatest part of his day in a zealous attention to business, 
was pleased when his bet^tlied, the domestic toils were 
ended, amused^ herself otherwise, and took social repreation in 
walks and nVrnl parties with fHeods of both sexes. Charlotte 
—for so ^vc shall call hop—was unpretending in two senses; 
first, by her nature, which was rawer directed to a gcueral 
kindly feeling than to particular inclinations; and then she 
had sot her mtud upon a man who, boii^ worthy of her, de<* 
dared Inmsolf ready to attach his fiitc to hers for life. The 
most dmcrful atmosphere seemed to surround her; uay, if it 
be a pleasing sight to see parc^nte* bestow an uninterrupted care 
upon their cliihlren, ^cre is something still more beautiful 
men bi'others and sisters do the same for each other. In the 
former case wc think we can perceive more of natural impulse 
and social tradition; in the latter, mote of ehoicc and of a 
free exercise of feeling. 

The new comer, perfectly free from all tics, and careless in 
the presence of a girl who, already engaged to another, could 
not interpret the most pbligiug services as acts of courtship, 
and could take the more pleasure in them accordii^ly, quietly 
went his way, but was soon so drawn in and rivetted, that 
he no longer knew himself. Indolent uid dreamy, because 
nothing present satisfied him, he found what he had lacked 
in a fcm^c friend, who, while she lived for the whole ye^, 
seemed only to live £>r the moment. She liked him mum as 
her companion; ho soon could* not bear her absence, as she 
formed for him the connecting link with the every-day world; 
and during extensive household occupations, they wef^ inse > 
parable companions in the fields and in the meadows, in the 
vegetable-ground and in the garden. If business permitted, 
the bridegroom was also of the party; they had all three ac- 

* Persons betrothed are la German called ^*bride” and **brido> 
groom.'—TVdjM. 
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customcd thcmso1re9 to each other without iutontion, and did 
not know how they had become so mutually indiijpcnsable. 
Dming the splendid summer they li\*ed thi'ouj;h a real Gcr« 
man idyl, to which the A.'rtilc land gave the form and a pure 
affection the poctiy. Wandering through ripe corn-fields, 
they took delight in the dewy morning; the song of tlic lark, 
the cry of the quail, were pleasant tones; sultry bout's fol¬ 
lowed, monstrous storms came bn,—they grew mofc and more 
attached to each other, and by this continuous love many a 
little d' mostic annoyance «ras easUy^oxtinguisbfd. And thus 
one erdinary day followed anotlier, and all scemqd to be hoU- 
davs,—the whole calendar sliould have been printed red. He 
will understand me wko rocollccts what was predicted by the 
happily unliajipy friend of the “ New J feloise: ” And sitting 
at feet ot‘ his beloved, he \^‘^ll break hemp, and he will 
\s'ish to break hemp to-day, to-morrow, and the day after, 
nay, for his whole * 

I can say but little, though just as much as may be neces¬ 
sary, respecting a young :ium, whose name was aftorw'ords 
but too often mentioned. '11ns M’as Jerusalem, the son^of the 
freely and tenderly thinking theologian. lie also had an ap¬ 
pointment with an eml^ssy;«his form was pleasing, of a 
middle height, and Wf built; his face was rather round than 
long; his features wciO soft and culm, and he had tlic other 
appurtemmees of a handsome bhnid youth, with blue eyes, 
rather attractive tlian speaking llis dress was ihat intro- 
diiccd in Lower Germany in ^Hll^dion^f the En^^lish,—a blue 
frock, waistcoat and breeches of yellow leather, and bools 
with brown tops. The author ii»'vor visited him, noi saw him 
at his own residence, but oAcii met him among his fnends. 
The expressions of this young man were model ate but kindly 
Hc^took interest in productions of the most diffcinnit kinds, 
and especially loved those dcs|gns and sketches iu which the 
the tranquil charactm*%f solitary spots is caught, such 
occasion he showed Gesner's etchings, and encouraged the 
amateuft to study them. In all that mummery and knight¬ 
hood lie took no port, but lived for himself and bis pwn 6enti< 
meiits. It was said he had a decided passion for the wife of 
one of his friends. In public they were never seen t^cther 
In general very little could be said of him, except mat he 
occupied himself with English literature. As the son of an 
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opulent man, lie had no occasion either painftilly to devote 
himself to business, or to make pressing applications for an 
early appointment. 

Those etchings by Oesner increase the pleasure and into* 
rest in rural objects, and a little poem, which wc passionately 
received into our eu*clc« allowetl us from henceforward to think 
of nothing else. Goldsmith's Deserted Village necessarily de¬ 
lighted. evety one at that gmdd of cultivation, in that sphere of 
thought. Not os living and active, but os a departed, vanished 
existence readily looked upon, 

tljat one lov^d, prized, sought passionately in the present, to 
take port in it >vith the cheerfulness of youth. Ilighdnys and 
hoIida 3'8 in the countiy, church consecrations and fairs, the 
solemn assemblage of the ciders under the village linden-tree, 
supplanted in its turn by the lively delight of youth in 
dancing, while the more educated cla^s show their sympa¬ 
thy. jilow seemly did ther.e pleasures appear, moderated as 
they were by an excellent countiT pastor, who understood 
how to smooth down and remove all that went too far,—»that 
gave occasion to quatrel and disputes Hero again we found 
an honest Wakefield, in his well-known circle, yet no longer 
in his living bodily form, but os a sliodow recalled by the soft 
mournful tones of the elegiac poet. The very thought of this 
picture is one of the happiest p<^ible, when once th^ desim 
IS formed to evoke once more an innocent past with a graceful 
mclandioly. And in ihia kindly endeavour, how well has the 
Englishman succeeded ti every sense of the word! I shared 
the enthusiasm for this charming poem with Gotier, who was 
more felicitous than myself with the translation undertaken by 
us both; for I hod too painfully tried to imitate in our lan¬ 
guage the delicate significance of the original, and thus had 
well agreed with single passages, but not with the whole.« 

If now, as they say, the greatest happiness rests on a sense 
of longing {sehnsueht)^ and if the geS^e longing can only 
be directed to something unattainable, everything fa^i fallen 
together to render the youth whom we now accomphny on 
his wanderings the happiest of mortals. An affection for 
one betrothed to another, the effort to acquire the master¬ 
pieces of foreign literature for our own, the endeavour to imi¬ 
tate natural objects, not only with wor^, but also with style 
and pencil, wi&out any proper technical knowledge,-H^ach ot 
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&esc particulars would singly have sufficed to melt tlio heart 
and oppress the bosom. But, that the sweetly suffering youth 
might* be tom out of this state, and that new circums^ccs 
might be prepared for%iew disquiet, the following events 
occurred 

Hopfher, professor of taw, was at Giessen. He was ac* 
knowlcdgcd and highly esteemed by Mcrk and Schlosser as 
clover in his office, and as & thinking and cxc^lent man. 
I had long ago desired his acquaintance, and now, when these 
two frirads thought to pay him a»vtkit, to n^tiatc about 
some literary matters, it was agreed that I shom^ likewise ^ 
to Giessen on this opportunity. Because, however—as gene¬ 
rally happens with thc^wilfulnesa of glad and peaceful times 
—we comd not cosily do anything in the direct way, but, 
like genuine children, sought to get a jest even out of what 
was necessary, I was now, as an unknown person, to appear 
in a strange form, and once more satisfy my desire tef appear 
disguised. One chccrfUl morning, before sunrise, I went 
&om Wctzlar along the 1.4ihne, up the charming t*allcy; 
Bitch rumblings again constituted mysgreatest felici^. I 
invented, connect^, clabomted, and was quietly happy and 
cheerful with myself; I set right what the cver-contradic- 
tory world had clumr^U) and confusedly forced upon me. 
Arnved at the cud of my journey, I looked out for Hopfiier's 
residence, and knocked at his study. When he had cried 
out, ^^Corne in!*’ I modestlY appeared before !um as a 
student who was going home Iromothe univ'^rsities, and 
wished on his way to become acquainted with the most 
worthy men. For Hs questions os to my more intimate 
circumstances, I was prepari'd; 1 mode up a plausible, pro¬ 
saic talc, with which be seemed satisfied, aud as I gave myself 
out^for a jurist, I did not come off badly; fur I well Imew 
his merits in this department, and also that he was occupied 
with natural law. Coaversatffin, howrever, sometime*'^ • amo 
to a sta^, and it seemed as if he were looking for a Siamm* 
buch^"^ df fur me tu take my leave. Nevertheless, I managed 
to delay my departure, as I expected with certainty the 
arrirol of Schlosser, whose punctuality was well knowm to 

* A '^stamtabneh ” is a sort of album for autographs and short ooi^ 
tributlo&fl.— Tram. 
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me. lie came in reality, and after a side glance, took little 
notice of me. Ilopfiicr, however, drew me into conversa- 
tion, and showed hinuielf throughout as a humane and kindly 
man. 1 at last took my leave, and listened to the inn, where 
I exchanged a few hurried words with Merk, and awaited 
further proceedings. 

•The friends liad resolved to ask Hopfner to dinner, and also 
that Philipp Heurich Schmidtf \fho had played a part, though 
a very sulx)rdjnate one, in Gorman literature. For liim the 
affair was rei^ly desigftcdf and he<was to bo punished in a 
mirthful mjyiner. AVhen the guests had assemblod in the 
dining-room, I asked, through the waiter, whether the gen¬ 
tlemen M*ould allow me to dine with tlv^m. Sehlossor, whom 


a certain earnestness well become, opposed this propositiou, 
because they did not Avish their conversation interrupted by a 
third party. But, on tlie pressing demand of the waiter and 
the ad^aey of Ildpiher, who <issurcd tlie-other that I was a 
very tolerable person, I was admitted, and at the commenee- 
ment of the meal beliavcd os if mode-^t and abashed. Schlos* 
ser and Herk put nerrestraint upon themselves, and went on 
about' many subjects as freely us if no stranger were present. 
I now showed myself somewhat bohlcr, and ^d not allow my¬ 
self to bo disturbed when Sehlossor thi'cw out ut me much 


that M'os in earnest, and Merk something sarcastic; but I 


directed against Schmidt all my darts, which fell slmrply and 
surely on the uncovisrod places which I well knew. 

I liad been moderate over my pint of table-wine, but the 
gentlemen ordered l)otter wine to brought, and did not fail to 
give me some. After many ofihirs of the day had been talked 
over, conversation went into genorul matters, and the question 
was discussed, which will be repeated as long as there arc 
authors in tlie world,—the question, namely, whether li^ra- 
ture was rising or dccUning, progressing or retrograding? 
This question, about which om and young, those commencing 
and those retiring, seldom ^;rce, was discussed widishecrful¬ 
ness, though without any exact derign of coming do^edly to 
terms about it. At last I took up the discourse, and said, 
^^The ditferent literatures, as it secms 'to me, have seasons. 


which alternating with each other, os in nature, bring forth 
certain phenomena, and assert themselves in due order. 
Hence I do not believe that any epoch of a literature can be 
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praised or blamed on the whole; cspeciolljr it displeases me 
when certain talents, which ore broi^ht out by tlieir time, are 
rained and Taunted eo highly, while others are censured and 
depreciated. The throat of the nightingale is excited by the 
spring, but nt the same time also that of the cuckoo. Tho 
buttci^ies, which are so ngreoablo to the eye, and the gnats, 
whicli arc so jminful to the feedings, are called into being by 
the same heat of the sun. If ^hia were duly considered, we 
should n<*t hour the same complaints itmcwed every ten yearSt 
and the vain tionble wliidi is tsxkom to root o^ this or that 


offensive tiling, would not so often be wasted/’^ Ihe party 
looked at me, wondering wh^icc I hod got so much wisdom 
and tolerance. I, liout^ver, continued quite calmly to compare 
liteitny phenomena with natund jiroductioiis, and (I know 
not how) came to the tnoUu/sra, of which I contrived to set 
forth all sortM of Strang things. I said tliat there were 
creatui-cs to >vhom a sort of body, nnv, a certain figurt?, could 
not bo denied; but that, sirt^e they had no bones, one never 
knew how to set alK)ut >ightly with them, and they were 
nothing better thati livitig .slime; neveAheloss, the sou must 
have such inhabitants. Since I carried the sitnile ficyond 
its due limits to designate Schmidt, who was present, and 
that class of chiiract UUerofeur.% I was reminded that 


a simile canned too lar at last bi'coTnos nothing. “ Well, 
then, I will return to the earth.” I replied, “aud speak of 
the ivy. As tlicse creatures K\<‘c no bones, R'* t^ has 
no tiiQik; but wherever it aiT'.nhcs^itsclf, it ^-Ves to play 
the chief part. It belongs to old walls, in wiiich there is 
nothing more to destroy; but f om new buildings it is pat)- 
perly removed. It sucks up the goodness of the trees; and 
is most insupportiiblo-to me when it clambers up a post, and 
aS9ui*cs me that tins is a living trunk, bccau^o i’ has covered 
it with leaves.” ^ 

Notwithstanding I was again reproached with the ur^ly 
and in^pUcability of my similes, I became more and more 
warm ogmnst all parasitioal creatures, and as far os my know- 
ledge of nature then extended, managed the afiair pretty well. 
I at last sang a vivaf. to all independent men, a pereat to those 
who forced themselves upon them, seixed Hoplhoris hand 
after dinner, shook it violently, declared him to be the best 
man in the world, and finally embi'accd both him and the 
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ottiors right hoartily. My excellent new friend thought he 
was rcully dreaming* iintil Schlosscr and Mork at last solved 
the riddle; and, the d’seovered joke dilihsed a general hilarity, 
which was shared by Schmidt himsMf, who was appeased by 
an acknowledgment of his real merits, and the interest we 
took in his tastes. 

This ingenious introduction ^could not do otherwise than 
animate afld favour the literary congress, which was indeed, 
chiefly kept in view. ^Merk, active now in esthetics, now in 
literature, noT in commeece,had st&nulntcd the well-thinking, 
m'-cU-inform^d Schlosscr, whose knowledge extended to so many 
Dranches,to edit the Frankfort Gehhrte Anzeige {Learned Aa^ 
vertiser) for that year. Ihoy bad associated to themselves 
Hdpfner, and other university-men in Giessen, a meritorious 
schoolman, llector Wenk in Darmstadt, and many other good 
men. Every one of them possessed enough historical and 
theoretfeal knowledge in liis department, and tlie feeling of 
the times allowed these men to work in one spirit. Tlic human 
and cosmopolitan is encouraged; really good men justly 
celebrated ore protected against obtrxision of every kind; their 
defence is undertaken against eneniies, and especially a^nst 
scholars, who use what has been bmght them to the detriment 
of their insti'uetors. Nearly the most interesting articles are 
the critiques on other periodical publications, the Jierlin Ltbt'aty 
{Biblioihek)^ the German Mercuryy whci^ the cleverness in so 
many depa^tmenta, the judgment os well the fiiimcss of the 
papers, is rightly odmift^. 

As for myself, they saw well enough that I was deficient in 
everything that belongs to a critic, properly so called. My 
historical knowledge was unconnected, the histories of tlic 
world, science, and literature had only attracted me by epochs, 
the objects themselves only partially and in masses. My capo* 
city of giving life to things, an^ rendering them present to me 
out of ^eir real connexion, put me in the position that I could 
be perfectly at home iu a certain century or in a derartment 
of science, without being in any degree instructed as^ what 
preceded qr what follows, llius a certain thcorOtico-practical 
sense had been awakened in me, by which I could give account 
of things, rather as they should be than as they were, without 
any proper philosophic^ connexion, but by way of leaps. To 
thM WES added a vciy easy power of ^pre^nsion^ and a 
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friendly reception of the opinions of others, if they did not 
stand in direct opposition to my own con^-ictions. 

That literary imion was also favoured by an animated cor¬ 
respondence, and by frequent pewional communication, which 
^vas possible from the vicinity of the places. He who had 
first read a book was to ^vc an account of it; often another 
reviewer of the same - book was found; the affair was talked 
over, connected with kindred*snbjects, and if at last a certain 
result hod been obtained, one of them took the office of edit¬ 
ing. many reviews^iro as clc^e^ as they gre spirited, as 

pleasant ns they arc satisfactory. I often had the task of intiy- 
ducing the matter; my frionita also permitted me to jest in 
their works, and to ai>yonr indojwndcntly with objects to which 
I felt myself equal, and in which I especially took interest In 
vain should I endeavour, either by description or reflection, to 
recall the proper spirit and sense of those mys. if the two years 
of the abovc-menuoned periodical did not furnish me with the 
most decisive documents. I'!xtracts from passages, in which I 
again recognise myself, m:<y ap|Kjar in fiiture in their proper 
place, together with similar eways. » 

During this lively interchange of knowledge, opiniohs, and 
oonrictions. I very soon hr came jictter acquainted withHop&er, 
and became very fond <': him. As soon os we were alone I spoke 
with him about subjccis connected with his department, which 
was to be my depailnient also: and found a very naturally 
connected explanation and instiu- iion. I was not then as yet 
plainly conscious that I could k i'.-n sepiething from books and 
conversation, but not from continuous professional lectures. 
A book oDowed me to pause at a passage, and even to look 
back, which is impossible nnth oral delivery and a teacher 
Often at the beginning of tlie lecture, some thought in which 
I indulged laid hold of me, and thus 1 lost what followed, and 
altogether got out of the connexion. Thus it itad happened 
to me with respect to the lectures on jurisprudence, td <>n 
this account I could take many opportunities of talking with 
H6pfc'», who entered very rcaflily into my doubts and scruples, 
ana filled up many gaps, so that the wish arose in me to re¬ 
main witii him at Giessen, and derive instruction'from him, 
without removing myself too far from Wctzlar inclinations. 
Against this wish of mine my two friends had lalmured, first 
UBicunsciously, but afterwards consciously; for both were in n 
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huny, not only to leave the place themselves, but had also on 
interest to i^emovo me from spot. 

Schlosser disclosed to me that ho hod formodi first a friendly* 
then a closer connexion with my sistoi^* and that he was looking 
about for an early appointment that he might be united to her. 
llxis explanation 8 ur]>risod me to some degree* although I ought 
to have found it out long ago in my sister’s letters; but we 
easily pass over that which mt^hxirt the good opinion which 
we entertain of ourselves, and I now remarked for the first 
time that I really joyous of my. sister; a feeling which I 
ogpccalcd from myself the less, as, since my return fwm Stras* 
butg, our connexion bod been much more intimate. How 
much time had wo not expended 114 communicating each 
little affair of the heart, love-matters, and other matters, which 
had occurred in the interA'al. In the field of imagination, too, 
had there not been revculi^d to me a now w'orld, into which I 
sotight to conduct her also ? My own little productions, and 
a far-extended world-poc^tiy, was gradually to be mode known 
to her. ITms I made for her fmprontpiii translations of those 
passages of Homer, in, wliich she could take the greatest inte¬ 
rest. V^larkc’s liteml translatiou i read into German, ns well 
as I could; my version goneruUy fomid its way into metrical 
turns and terminations, and the liveliness wi& which I had 
apprehended the images, the force vrith which I expressed 
them, removed all the obstacles of a cramped order of words; 
what I gave with mind, she followed with mind also. We 
passed many hours of 4he day in this fiishion; while, if her 
company met, the Wolf Fcnrisnnd the A]K' Hannemann were 
unanimously called for, and how often have I not been obliged 
to repeat cfrcumstantially how Thor and his comrades were 
deluded by the magical giants! Hence from these fictions 
such a pleasant impression has remained with me, that tl^y 
belong to the most valuable things which my imagwation can 
recall. Into the connexion with the Darmstadt people 1 had 
drawn my sister also, and now my wanderings and occasional 
absence necessarily bound us closer together, as I diSoTirsed* 
with her by letter respecting every thing that occurred to me, 
communicalted to her every little poem, if even only a note of 
admiration, and let her first see all the letters which I received, 
and all the answers which I wrote. All these lively impulses 
had been stopped since my departure from Frankfort, my ro* 
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ndenoe at Wetzlor was not fertile enough for such a corres' 
pondence. and, morcoTcr, my attachment to Charlotte may 
hare infringed upon my attentions to my sister; enough, she 
felt herself alone, perhapi neglected, and therefore the more 
readily gave a hearing to the honest wooing of on honourable 
tnan, who, scrious and reftcr\'cd, estimable and worthy of con¬ 
fidence, had passionately bestowed on her his affections, with 
which he was otherwise very ntg^rdly. I was no>^ forced to 
resign myself and grant my fnend his happiness, though I did 
not fail i' secret to say confvlently to V}Wf, thatgf the brother 
had not been absent, it would nut have gone so w^ll with thtf 
friend. 

My friend ana probable brother-in-law was now very anxiouf 
that I should return homo, because, by niy mediation, a freer 
intercourse was possible, of which the feelings of this man, so 
nnexpcctcdly attached by a hmder passion, seemed to stand 
extremely in need. 'Ilicrefure, on bis speedy depart^, he 
•United me the promise liiat I would immediately follow 
turn. 

Of Merk, whose time was free, I hoped that be would ^lay 
nis ac^oum in Giessen, that I might bo able to pass some hours 
of the day with my good Tlnufhvr, while my friend employed 
his time on the Franldbi t OdekrU Anzeige ; but be was not to 
be moved, and as my br.4bcr-in-law was driven, from the uni¬ 
versity by love, he was driven by hate. For as there arc innate 
antipathies—just as certain men cani<ot endure cats, nhilethis 
or that is repugna.'it to the soul A otiLCTs,^40 ^.us Merk a 
deadly enemy to all the academical citisens (the students), 
who indeed at that time, at Giessen, took delight in the greate^ 
rudeness. For me they were well enough; I could have used 
them as masks for one of my carnival pUys, but with him the 
sight^of them by day, and their noise by night, destroyed every 
sort of good humour. He had spent the best days of his 
youth in French Switzerland, a^ had afterwards enjoyed liie 
pleasant intercourse of people the couir, world, and business, 
and of ci^bvated litterateurs ; several military persons, in whmn 
a desire for mental culture had been awakened, so\igbt his 
society, and thus he bad passed his life in a very cultivated 
oirole. That the nideness of the students vexed him, was 
fherefbre not to be wondered at, but his aversion from them 

i 1 
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ras really more passionate than became a sound man. althouj^h 
tic often mode me laugh by his witty descriptions of their mon¬ 
strous appearance and bchayiour. Hopfher's inyitations and 
my persuasions were of no avail; I Vas obliged to depart mth 
aim as soon as possible for WetyJar. 

I coidd scarcely wait any time, till I had introduced him to 
Charlotte, but his presence in this circle did me no good ; for 
as Mophistopheles, let him §o when ho will, hardly brings a 
blessing with himV so did he, by his inditfercncc towards that 
beloved persfn, cause me no joy, «jven if he did not make me 
«vaver. Tl)i8 I might have foreseen, if I had recollected that 
it was exactly those slender, delicate persons, who difihsc a 
lively cheerfulness around them, witlmt making further pre¬ 
tensions, who did not remarkably please him. lie very quickly 
preferred the Juno-fbnn of one of her friends, and since he 
lacked time to form a cbsc coimexioo, he bitterly blamed me 
for noi exerting myself to gain this munificent figure, espe¬ 
cially as she was and without any tic. Ho thought that 
1 did not understand my own advantage, and that ho here— 
very Tinwillingly—jfcrceivcd my especial taste for wasting my 
time. 

If it is dangerous to make ?, friend acquainted with the per¬ 
fections of one's beloved, because he also may find her charm¬ 
ing and desirable ; no less is the reverse danger, that he may 
perplex us by his dissent. This, indeed, was not the case here, 
for I had too deeply impressed upon myself the picture of her 
amiability for it to b4‘ so easily obliterated; but his presence 
and his penmasions nevertheless hastened my resolution to 
leave the place. He represented to me a journey on the 
Khine, which he was going to take with his wife and son, in 
the most glowing colours, and excited in me the desire to see, 
at last, with-my eyes those objects of which I had pften 
heard with envy. Now, when he had departed, 1 separated 
myself from Clmlotte with h purer conscience indeed than 
frx>m Frederica, but still not without pain. This connexioii 
also had by habit and indulgence grown more passiwatc than 
was right on my ride, while, on ue other hand, she and her 
bridegroom kept themselves with cheerfulness in a measure, 
which cofild not be more beantiful and amiable, ond the secu¬ 
rity wlrich resulted just from this caused me to forget every 
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danger. I could not, however, conceal from myself that this 
adventure muBt come to a speedy end; for the union of the 
young man with the amiable girl depended on a promotion 
which was immediately to be expected, and as man, if he is in 
any degree resolute, even dares to make a virtue of ncccssi^, 
so did I embrace the determination voluntarily to depart befim 
L was driven away by anything insuppoitabla. 
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It was agreed with Merk, tiiat in the fine seaBon we slioold 
meet at Coblcntz at Frau von Laroche's- 1 sent to Frankfort 
my bafi^ge ai)d whateT^rd might wont on my way down the 
Lahn by an ^pportuni^ which offenxU and now^wandered 
down that beautiful ri^xr, so lovely in itB windings, so vari¬ 
ous in its shores, free as to my rosolutioa, but oppressed as to 
my feelings—in a condition, when the presence of silently* 
living nature is so beneficial to us. My eye, accustomed to 
discern those beauties of a landscape that suited the painter, 
and yrerk above him, rioted in the contemplation of near and 
distant objects, of bushy rocloH of sunny heights, of dump 
valleys, of enthroned castles, and of the olue range of moun¬ 
tains inviting us from'ibe distance. 

I wahderem on the right bank of the river, which at some 
depth and distance below me, and partly concealed by a rich 
bu^ of willows, glided along in the sunlight. Then again 
arose in me the old wish, worthily to imitate such objects. 
By chance I had a handsome poekct-koifo in my left band, and 
at the moment, from the depth of my soul, arose, as it were, 
an absolute command, vxemding to which, without delay, I 
woe to fling this knife into flie river. If 1 saw it ihll, my 
wish to become an artist would be fulfilled, but if the sinking 
of the knife was concealed by the overhanging bush of willows, 

I was to abandon the wish and the en&avour. This M'him 
hod no sooner arisen in me than it was executed. For, with¬ 
out regarding the usefulness of the knife, which comprised' 
many instrument 9 in itself, I dist it with the left hmid, as I 
held it, violently towards the river. But here 1 had to expe¬ 
rience that de^ptive ambiguity of oracles, of which, m anti¬ 
quity, such bitter complaints were mode. The sinking of the 
Imife into the water was concealed from me by the extreme 
twigs of the willows, but, the water, which rose from the foil, 
sprang up like a strong fountain, and was perfectly visible. I 
^ not mterpret this phenomenon in my favour, and the 
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doubt wliich it excited in me was afterwards the cause that 1 
pursued these exercises more interruptedly and more ncgli> 
^ntly, and gave occasion for the impt^ of the oracle to mlfil 
itself. For ^e momenf at least the external world was spoiled 
for me, I abandoned myself to imaginations and feelings, 
and left the well-situated castles and districts of Weilbuig, 
Limburg, Diez, and Nassau one by one behind me, generally 
walking alone, but often fol- ft short time associating myseu 
with another. 

Af'-jr thus pleasantly Tondering^fdt some d^, I arrived at 
Ems, where I several times enjoyed the soft bath, and then 
went down the river in a Iniat. Tbeu the old ^Ihine opened 
itself upon me, the •beautiful situation of Oberlahnstcin de>' 
lighted mo, but noble and muicstic* above all appeared to me 
t^ castle Ehrenbreitstein, which stood perfectly armed in its 
power and strength. In most lovely contrast lay at its feet 
the well-built little place called Thai, where I could tttsily find 
my way to the rcsidcnco of Privy Councillor von Laroche. 
Announced by Mcrk, I Wi;s very kindly received by this noble 
ihmily, and soon considered us a mender of it. My literary 
and sentimental tendencies bound me to the mother, ft cheer¬ 
ful feeling for the world lx)und me to the &ther, and my youth 
bound me to the datt^hiers. 

lliG house, quite at the end of the volley, and little elevated 
above the river, had a free prospect down the stream. The 
rooms were high and spacious uJid the walls, lik- a gallery, 
were bung wi^ pictures, placed clott together Every win¬ 
dow on every side formed a firamc to a natural picture, which 
came out very vividly by the light of a mild sun. I thought 
I had never seen such diverful mornings and such splendid 
evenings. 

, I was not long tlie only guest in the hono^. \s a member 
of the congress which was held here, portly with an artistic 
view, partly os a matter of felling, Leuchselring, whu ■.■■•aie up 
from Dusseldorf, was likewise iqipointed. This man, poasess- 
ing alfine knowledge of modem lit^ature, had, on djjBferent 
travels, but especially during a residence in Swit^land, made 
many acquaintances, and os he was pleasant and ‘insinuating, 
had saiuM much fftyour. He carried with Mm several boxes, 
which contained the confidential correspondence with many 
friends; for there was altogether such a general openness among 
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people, that one could not speak or write to a single indiTiduak 
without considering it directed to manjr. One explored one’s 
own heart and that of others, and with the indifference of the 
goremment towards such a conununiedtion, the great rapidity 
of the Taxisch* poet, the security of the seal, and the reason¬ 
ableness of the postage, this moral and literary intei'couTse 
soon spread itself around. ' 

Such correspondences, espcctally with important persons, 
were carefully collected, and extracts from them were often 
read at friendly meetin^.^ Thus, os political discourses had 
litlje interest, one became pretty well acquainted ■^vith the 
extent of the moral world. 

Leuchselring's boxes contmned many tncosurcs in this sense. 
The letters of one Julie Eondeli were very much esteemed; 
she was &med as a lady of sense and merit, and a friend of 
Rousseau.. Whoever had stood in any relation to this extra¬ 
ordinary *man, took part in the glory which cmaiiated iit>m 
him, and in his name a silent commxmity had been dissemi¬ 
nated far and wide. 

I liked to be presentnt these readings, as I was thus trans¬ 
ported ihto an unknown world, and learned to know the real 
truth of many an event that had^just passed. AH indeed was 
not valuable, and Herr von Lor^e, a cheerful man of the 
world and of business, who, although a Catholic, had already 




thought that he here saw a fraternity, where many a worthless 
indi^udi supported hiinelf by a connexion wi^ persons of 
importance, hy which, in the end, he, but not they, were ad¬ 
mired* Gencmly this excellent man withdrew fi*om the com¬ 
pany when the boxes were opened* Even if ho did listen to 
some letters now ^d then, a wa^ish remark to be ex¬ 
pected* Among other things, he once said that by this eof- 
respondence he was stSl more convinced of what he had always 
believed, namelv, that ladies m%ht spare their sealing-wax, 
as they need only &6ten their letters with pins, and might be 
assured that ^ey would rea<^ their address unopened, m the 

* The post; managed by die princes of Thum and hi different 

pmtt of Germany. An ancestor of this house Smt directed the post ays- 
tem in Tyrol, In 1450, and Aleiander Ferdinand ton Thum received, in 
1744, the office of Imperial Postmaster-General, as a def of the empire.— 
SVsat. 
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same ys'uy he was accostomcd to jest with everything that lay 
out of the sphere of life and activity, and in this followed the 
disposition of his lord and master, Count Stadion, minister to 
the Elector of MayeueS, who certainly was not fitted to coun¬ 
terbalance the worldlinese and coldness of the boy by a reverence 
for everything like mysterious foreboding. 

An anecdote rcspfecting the great practical sense of the 
count may here find a placc.^ MTien he took a*liking to the 
orphan Liiroche, and chose him for a pupil, he at once required 
from Me boy the services of a secret^. Hc^vc him letters 
to answer, dcRpatchos to prepare, ^hich he then obliged 
to copy fair, oftenor to write in cipher, to seal, and to direct. 
This laste<l for many years. When the boy had grown up 
into a youth, and really did that vfhicb he had hitherto only 
supposed ho was doing, the oouut took him to a large writing- 
table, in which all his letters and pockets la^unbroken, having 
been preserved as exercises of the former time. * 

Another exercise which the count required of his pupil, 
will not find such univv^rsal applause. Laroche had been 
obliged to practise himself in imitating, as accurately os }>os- 
sible, the handwriting of his lord and master, tlmt lie might 
thus relieve him from tho trouble of writing himself. Not only 
in business, but in love atfoirs, the youug man Imd to 
take the place of his preceptor. The count was passionately 
attached to a lady of ruk and talent. If he stopped in her 
society till late at night, his ser^n^tery was, in the meanwhile, 
sitting at home, and hammering out the mr .t ardent love- 
letters ; the count chose one of these, and sent it that very 
night to his beloved^ who was thus necessarily convinced of 
the inextinguishable firo of her passionate adorer. Such 
early experiences were scarcely fitted to give the youth ihe 
ifost exited notion of written coinmunicntjt»ns ibout love. 

An irreconcilable hatred of the pries^ood had established 
itself in this man, who sertfd two spiritual electors, ..id had 
probably sprung from the contemplauon of the rude, tasteless, 
imndMostmymg foolery which the monks in Germany were 
accustomed to carry on in many ports, and thus hindered and 
destroyed every sort of cultivation. His letters*on Monastic 
cisen caused gi'cat attention; they were received with great 
applause by all Protestants and many Catholics. 

If Herr Von Laroche opposed everything that con bo 
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ctdled sensibility, and ctcq decidedly avoided the very ap< 
pcarance of it, he nevertheless did not conceal a tender pater¬ 
nal affection fbr his eldest daughter, who, indeed, was nothing 
else hut amiable. She was rather sbdH than tall of stature, 
and delicately built, her figure was firee and graceful, her eyes 
very black, while nothing could be conceived purer and more 
blooming than her complexion. She also* loved her fiither, and 
inclined to his sentiments. Bctn^ an active man of business, 
most of his time was consumed in works bcloi^ing to his call¬ 
ing : and as th^ guests i^ho stopped nt his house were really 
attp'acted by his wife and not by him, society afforded him but 
little pleasure. At table he was cheerful and entertaining, and 
at least endeavoured to keep his board free from the spice of 
sensibility. 

Whoever knows the views and mode of thought, of Frau von 
Laroche—and by a long life and many writings, she has 
become honourably known to every German,-^na^ perhaps 
suspect that a domestic incongruity must have ansen here. 
Nothing of the kind. She was the most wonderful woman; 
and I know no other tc compero to her. Slenderly and deli¬ 
cately built, rather tall than short, she had. even to her more 
advanced years, managed to preAer\'e a certain elegance both 
of form and of conduct, whi(^ pleasantly fiuctimted between 
the conduct of a noble lady and that of one of the citizen class. 
Her dress had been the same for several years. A neat little 
cap with wings very well became her ran^ head and delicate 
face, and her brown or geev clothing gave repose and dignity 
to her presence. She spoke well, and always knew how to 
give importance to what she said by an expression of feeling. 
Her conduct iras perfectly the some toward, every body. But 
with all this ^ greatest peculiari^ of her character is not yet 
expressed; it is diificidt to designate it. She seemed to tal(e 
interest in everydung, but really nothing acted upon her. She 
was gentle towards every one, ^d could endure everything 
without suffering; the jests of her husband, the tenderness of 
her friends, the sweetness of her children—to all this she rallied 
in the same manner, and thus she always remained herself, with¬ 
out being affected in the world by go<m and evil, or in literature 
by excelfence and weakness. To this disposition she owes that 
independence which ^e Tnaintainn even to an advanced age, 
through many sad, nay, sorrowful events. Bat not to be ud« 
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just, I must state that her sons, then children of dazsding beauty, 
often elicited fn>m her an expression different from tlmt which 
served her for daily usj. 

Thus I lived for a ^e in a wonderfully pleasant society, 
until Mork came with his family. Here arose at once new 
affinities; for while the two ladies approached each other, Merk 
had come into closer'contact with Herr von laroche as a con« 
noisseur of the world and of ousiness, os a well-fliformed and 
travelle J man. 'Hie boy associated himself with the boys, and 
the c*aughtcrs, of whom the eldcst«soon partiMilarly attracted 
me, fell to my share. It is a very pleasant sei^tion wheit a 
aew passion liegins'to stir in us, before the old one is quite ex¬ 
tinct. Hius, when the sun is setting, ono often likes to see 
the moon rise on the opposite side! and one takes delight in 
the double lustre of the two heavenly luminaries. 

There was now no lack of rich eatertainment either in or 
out of the house. We wandered about the spot, and tiscended 
Ehrenbrcitstcin on this side of the river, and the Carthause on 
tne other. 'ITio city, the Afosr-Jle-bridge, the feny which took 
us over the Rhine, ^ gave us the molt varied deligh^. 'rhe 
new castle was not yet built; we were taken to the place 
where it was to stand, and allowed to see the preparatory 
sketches. 

Nevertheless, amid those cheerful circumstances was inter¬ 
nally developed that element ''>f unsociableness which, both 
in cultivated and imcultivaby' circles, ordinarily shows its 
malign effects. Mcrk, at once cold iflid restless, had not long 
listened to that correspondence before he uttered aloud many 
waggish notions concerning the things which were llie subjects 
of discourse, as well &8 p6rsoTis AD<i thpip circuniBtftDccSf 
while he rercaled to me in secret the oddest things, which 
really were concealed under them. Politics 1 secz^ts were 
never touched o^ nor indee^ anything that could bnvo had a 
definite^ connexion; ho only made me attentive to jiersons 
who, without remarkable ttdents, contrive, by a certain tact, 
to obilbin personal* influence, amt, by an acquaintance with 
m^y, try to make something out of themselves; and from 
this time forwaids I had opportunity to observe several men 
of the sort. Since such persons usually change their place, 
and, as travellers come, now here, now there, they have the 
advantage of novelty, whidi should neitto be envied no? 
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Spoiled ; ior this is a mere customary matter, which cyery tra* 
Teller has often experienced to his benefit, and cvezy resident 
to his detriment. 

Se that as it may, it is enough that Ytom that time forward 
we cherished an uneasy, nay, coTious attention to people of 
the sort, who wont about on their own account, cast anchor in 
eyery city, and sought to gain an influence at least in some 
families. I 4iaye represent ft lender and soft specimen of 
this corporation in “ Pater Brey,” another of more aptness and 
bluntness in a />4imival j^lsy to be horeaiter published, which 
bears the titb^ Satyros^ or /Ae deified Wood-detiL This I have 
done, if not with fairness, at least nith good humour. 

However, the strange elements of oiu* little society still 
worked quite tolerably oite upon another; we were partly 
united by our own maancr and style of breeding, and partly 
restrained by the mculiar conduct of our hostess, who, being 
but ligliffy trachea by that which passed around her, always 
resigned herself to certain ideal notions, and while she under¬ 
stood how to utter them in a fineudly and benevolent way, 
contrived to soften cw>rything sharp that might arise in the 
company, and to smooth down all that was uneven. 

Mork had sounded a retrcat»just at the right time, so that 
the party separated on the best of terms. I went with him and 
his m a yacht, which was rAuming up the Khinn towards 
Maycnce; and although this vessel went very slowly of itself, 
we nevei^eless besought the captain not to hurry himself. 
Thus we enjoyed at leisure the infinitely various objects, whic^, 
m tho most splendid weather, seem to increase in beauty every 
hour, and both in greatness and ^rceableness ever to change 
anew; and I only wish that, while I utter the names, Rhein- 
fels and St. Goar, BacharacK Bingen, Elfeld, and Bibcrich, 
every one of my readers may be able to recall these spots py 
memory. 

We had sketched industriously, and had thus at least gained 
a deeper impression of the thozisandfold changes of those 
splendid shores. At the same time, by being so much longer 
together, by a familiar communication on so many sorts of 
things, our connexion became so much the more intimate, that 
Merk gained a great infl\ience over me, and I, as a good com¬ 
panion, became indi^nsable to him for a comfortable exist* 
ence. My eye, sharpened by nature, again turned to tho con* 
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templation of art, for which the beautiful Frankfort collections 
afforded me the best opportunity, both in paintings and en> 
gravings, and I haVe been much indebted to the landncss of 
MM. Filing and Ehrenfeich, but especially to the excellent 
Nothnogcl. To see nature iu art became with me a pasidon, 
which, in its highest moments, must have appealed to others, 
passionate amateurs as they might be, almost like madness; 
and how could such on incliffhlton be better fosteved tlian by 
a constant observation of the excellent works of the Nether¬ 
lander-- . That 1 might yiakc my^l^ pmcticnj|y acquainted 
with these things, Nodmagel gave me a cabinet, where 1 foui^l 
every thing that was requisite for oil painting, and^ainted after 
nature some simple subjects of still life, iipou one of which, a 
tortoise-shell knife-han^, inlaid writk silver, so astonished my 
master, who had first visited me on hour before, that he main¬ 
tained one of his subordinate artists must have been witli me 
during the time. • 

Had I patiently gone on practising m^’self on such objects . 
catching their light and ilie peculiarities of their surface, 1 
might have formed a sort of practical «kill, and made a way 
for something higher. I was, however, prevented by tlte fault 
of all dilettantes—that of br^nping with what is most difficult, 
and ever wishing to [•'•rform the impossible, and I soon in¬ 
volved myself in greater undertakings, in which I stuck, fiist, 
both because they were beyond my technical capabilities, and 
because I could not always mainuun pure and opo-ative 
loving attention and patient by wb’-h even the 

beginner accomplishes something. 

At the some time, I was once more carried into a higher 
sphere, by finding an opportui lity of purcliasing some fine plaster 
casta of antique heads. The Italians, who visit the f^. often 
brought with them good specimens of the kbd, a.-vd sold them 
cheap, after they had taken moulds of them. In this manner 
I set up for myself a little nfuseum, as I gradually J-, -ught 
together the heads of the Laocoon, his sons, and Niobe’s 
da\^h^r8. I also bought miniature copies of the most impor¬ 
tant works of antiquity firom the estate of a deceased friend of 
art, and thus sought once more to revive, as much as possible ^ 
the gr^t impression which I had received at Mannheim. 

While I now sought to cultivate, foster, and maintam all the 
talent, taste, or other inclination that might live in me, I 
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applied a>^ood part of the day, according to my &therV wiah, 
in the dudea of an advocate, for the practice of which I ci anced 
to find die best opportunity. Aft^ the death of my grand- 
&thcT, my \mcle Textor had come into the council, and con¬ 
signed to me the little ofiSces to which I was equal; while the 
brothers Schlosser did the same. I made myself acquainted 
with the documents; my father also readi them with much plea- 
aure. as by meaiu of his son, h#a^n saw himself in an activity 
of which he hod been long deprived. tVe talked the matters 
over, and witl^.great fodili^; I then made the necessary state¬ 
ments. We had at band an excellent copyist, on whom one 
could rely for all legal formaliti^; and this occupation was the 
more agreeable to me as it brought me closer to my &ther, 
who, being perfectly satisfied with my conduct ia this respect, 
readily looked with an eye indulgence on all my other pur¬ 
suits, in the ardent expectation that I should now soon gather 
in a harvest of fame as an author. 

Because now, in every epoch, all things are connected to¬ 
gether, sihoe the ruling views and opinions ore ramified in the 
most various mannex; so in tlic science of law those maxims 
were gradually pursued, according to which religion and morals 
were treated. Among the attonieyB, as the younger people, 
and then among the judges, as the elder, a spirit of humanity 
was difiused, a^ all vied with each other in Wing os humane 
as possible, even in legal affairs. Prisons were improved, 
crimes excused, punishments lightened, legitimations rendered 
easy, scpaiations and encouraged, and one of our 

eminent lawy^ gained tor nimself the highest fame, when 
he contrived, by hard fighting, to gain for &e son of an exe¬ 
cutioner an entrance into the college of surgeons. In vain 
did guilds and coiporations oppose; one dam after another 
was broken through. The toleration of the religious parties 
towards each other was not merely taught, but practised, and 
the civil constitution was threatened with a still greater infiu- 
enoe, when the effort was mada to recommend to that good- 
humoured age, with imderstanding, acuteness, and (power, 
toleration toward the Jews. Those new subjects for legal 
treatment.'which lay without the law and tradition, and o^y 
laid elaim to a lair examination, to a kindly sympathy, required 
at the same time a more natural and animate style. Here 
fbr ua,.the youngest, was opened a dieerful field, in which w* 
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buatled about with delight, and I still recollect that an impe¬ 
rial coimcillor's agent, in a case of the sort, sent me a very 
polite letter of commendation. The fVcnch plaidoyes Bcrrea 
us for patterns and fbr^imxUonts. 

We were thus on the way to become better orators than 
jurists, a fact to which Oeorge Schlosser once colled my atten¬ 
tion, blaming me while doing so. I told him that 1 hsui read 
to my clients a controTcrsiar {Jhper written with luuch energy 
in their favour, at which they shown the greatest satis&c- 
tion . CJpon this he replied to me, In thi^case you have 
shov/n yourself more an author than on advocate. We mnst 
ue^'cr how such a writing may please the client, but how 
it may please tlic judge.” 

As the occupations to whicl) one devotes one’s day are never 
so serious and pressing that one cannot find time enough in 
the evening to go to the^luy, thus was it also with me, who, 
in the want of a really good stage, did not cease tlifbking of 
the German theatre, m order to discover how one might co¬ 
operate upon it with any -Jegreo of octivi^. Its condition in 
the second half of the last century is sufficiently known, and 
every oije who wishes to be instructed about it finds assistance 
at b^d everywhere. On this account I only intend to insert 
here a few general rrr'.arks. 

The success of the stage rested moro upon the personality 
of the actors than upon the v:i1u<' of the pieces. This ^as 
especially the case with pieces !uJt or wholly extemporized, 
when everything depended on the btimour and talent of the 
comic actors, 'i'he matter of such pieces must be taken out 
of the commonest life, in confc < mity with the people before 
whom they ore acted, h’roin liiis immediate application arises 
the greatest applause, which these plays have always gained. 
T^ey were always at home in South Gennanv where they 
are retained to ^ present day; and the change nf pt^^ns 
alone renders it necessary 1!6 g^ve, &om time to time, some 
change to the character of the comic masks. However, the 
Gennftn theatre, in conformity with the serious character of 
the nation, soon took a tom towards the morale which was 
still more acceleratea oy an external cause. For question 
arose, among strict Chnstians, whether the theatre Ixloi^d 
to those sinfiil things which are to be shunned, at all ev&ts, 
nr to those indifihrent things which can be go^ to the good 
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and bad to the bad. Some zealots denied the latte^, and held 
fast the opinion that no clergyman should ever enter the 
theatre. Kow the opposite opinion could not be maintained 
with cnerg:}’, unless ^e theatre was declared to be not only 
harmless, but even ueeftiL To be useful, it must be moral; 
ftTiH in this direction it developed itself in North Germany the 
more as, by a sort of half-taste, the bomic cliaructer* was 
banished, add although mtclli§|ent persons took his port, was 
forced to retire, having already gone from the coarseness of the 
German luinsviurat (jacli-pudding) into the neatness and deli¬ 
cacy of the Italian and hVench h^loquins. Even Scapin and 
Crispin gradually vanished; the latter I saw played for the 
last time by Ko^, in bis old age. «> 

Richardson’s novels hhd already made the citizcn-M’Orld 
attentive to a more delicate morality. The severe and inevit¬ 
able consequences of a feminine Jam pas were analysed in a 
frightfuf manner in Clarissa. Lessing's Miss Sara Sampson 
treated the same theme. The’French dramas had the same 
end, but proceeded more moderately, and contrived to please 
by some accommodatitu at the end. Diderot's Pire de FamiUs, 
the Ilonourahle Criminal, the Vinegar Dealer, the PhUosopker 
without knowing it, Eugenie, and other works of tbo sort, suited 
that honest feeling of citizen and &mily which began more 
and more to prevail. With us, the Grateful Son, the Deserter 
fn)m Parental Love, and all of their kin, went the same way. 
The Minister, Clementini, and other pieces by Gchler, the 
German Father of a Family, by Gemming, all ^ught agree¬ 
ably to view the worth of the middle and even of the lower 
class, and delighted the great public. Eckhoff, by his noble 
personality, which gave to the actor’s profession a dignity in 
which it had hitherto been deficient, elo-ated to on imcommon 
degree the leading characters in such pieces, since, as on 
honest man, the expression of honesty succeeded with him to 
perfection. 

While now the German theatre was completely inclining 
CO effeminacy, Schroder arose as an author and actor, Snd. on 
the occasion of the connexion between Hamburg and England, 
adapted some Engliah comedies. The matcnol of these ho 

* “ Die Instige penoa” That is to say, the permanent bnfiboa like 

Easperie’* in the Qerman puppet^hovR or " Sganarelle ” in Moliere'i 
broad comedies.—TVoae. 
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could only use in the most general way, since the originals 
are for tlie most part formless, and if they begin well and 
according to ft certain plan, they wander from the mark at 
last. The sole concent of their authors seems to be the intro-* 
duction of the oddest scenes; and whoever is accustomed to a 
sustained work of art, at last unwillingly finds himself driven 
into the boundless. ^Besides this, a wild, immoral, vulgai'ly 
^lissolutc tone so decidedly pcjvodcs the whole, to an intoler¬ 
able decree, that it must have been difficult to deprive the 
plauft'id the characters all theii^bftd maunep. lliey are a 
coarse and at tlic same time dolorous food, which can oaly 
be enjoyed and digested by a lar^ and half-co^lruptcd popu«- 
lace at a certain timp. Schroder did more for these things 
tlnin is usually known; be thoroughly altered them, assimi* 
lated tliem to the German mind, and softened them as much 
as possible. But still a bitter kernel always remains in them, 
because tlie joke oilen depends on the ill-usage ofopersons, 
whetlxer they deserve it or not. In these performances, which 
were also ividcly spread \ pon our stage, my a secret counter¬ 
poise to that too delicxite morality; gad the action of both 
Kuuls of drama against each other fortunately prcveifted the 
monotony into which p ople yrould otherwise have fallen. 

The German, kind uaa magnanimous by nature, likes to 
sec no one ill-treutcd. But as no man, howen'er well he 
thinks, is secure that something may not be put upon him 
against his inclijiaiion, and as. lut/rcover, comedy *a general, 
if it is to please, always presuppusi^ or awak'::s something 
of molieo in the spectator, so, by a natural pa(h, did people 
come to a conduct which hitherto hod been deemed unnatural; 
this consisted in lowering the higher classes, and more or 
less attacking them. Satire, whe^er in prose or verse, bad 
always avoided touching the court and nobili'y. Habeas 
r^&aincd from all jokes in that direction, and remained in a 
lower circle. Zacharm occupies himself much with f -untiy 
noblemen, comically sets forth their tastes and poculiarities; 
but tl^ is done without contempt. Thiimmcl's Wilhetmine^ an 
ingenious little composition, as pleasant as it is bold, gained 
great applause, perlmps because author, him^lf a noble¬ 
man and courtier, treated his own class unsparingly. But 
the boldest step was taken by Lessing, in his Emtlta Galotti^ 
where the passions and intrigues of the higher classes are 
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delineated in a bitter ond cutting manner. All these things 
perfectly corresponded to the excited spirit of the time; and 
men of less mind and talent bought they might do the same, 
or even more; as indeed Grossmann, iii six unsaToury dishes, 
served up to the malicious public all the tidbits of his vulgar 
kitchen. An honest man, Hofrath Reinliardt, was the major- 
domo at this impleasant board, to the coipfort and edification 
ofalltheguerts. From this tints forward the thcati’icul >1110108 
were always chosen iri>m the higher ranks; and a person 
must be a gen^eman of che bedchamber, or at least a private 
B^retary, to be worthy of such a distinction. Bui for the 
most godless Examples, the li^^hcst odiccs and places in the 
court and civil list were chosen, in wb^jch high society, even 
the justiciaries, found their place as villains of the first water. 

But as 1 must fear already that I have been carried beyond 
the time which is now the subject in hand, 1 return back to 
myself, >o mention the impulse which I felt to occupy myself 
in my leisure hours with the theatrical plans which 1 had once 
devised. 


By my lasting interest in Shakspeare's works, I hod so 
exponduu my mind, tlmt the narrow compass of the stage and 
the short time allotted to a representation, seemed to me by 
no means sufficient to bring forward something important, 
llie life of the gallant Qdtz von Berlichingen, written by 
himself, impelled me into the historic mode of treatment; and 
my imagination so much extended itself, that my ditunatic 
fqrm also went beyond Cill theatrical bounds, and sought more 
and more to approach the living events. I bud, as I proceeded, 
talke<l circumstantiaUy ’on this subject with my sister, who 
was interested, heart and soul, in such thii^. and renewed 
this conversation so often, without going to an^ work, that she 
at last, growing impatient, and at the same time wishing me 
well, ui^ently entreated me not to be always casting my woifls 
into the air, but, once for all, tri set down upon paper ^t 
which must have been so present to my mind. Determined 
by this impulse, I began one in^min g to write, >i|ithout 
having maw any previous sketch or plw. I wrote the first 
scenes, and* in the evening they were read aloud to Cornelia. 
She wve them much appmuse, out only conditionally, since 
•he wubted that I should go on so; nay, she even expressed 
t demded unbelief in my perseveranoe. This only incited me 
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tlie more; I «f*it)tc on the next dny^ and also the thntl. Hope 
increased with the daily coinniumcations, and from step to 
step everythinR gained more life, while iixe matter, moreover, 
had become thoroughly fiiy own* Thtis I kept, without inteA 
ruption, to my work, which I pursued straight on, looking 
neither backwards nor forwards,—neither to the riglit nor to 
the left; and in about#8ix weeks I lia ^ the pleasure to see the 
manuscript stitched. I comntu^catod it to Merk,*who spoke 
sensibly end kindly about it. I sent it to Herder, who, on 
thecora*ary, expressed hkusclf unJ^iAdly and^verely, and 
did not fail, in some lampoons written for the occasion, ta 
give me nicknames on accourt of it. I did not*nlIt>w myself 
to be perplexed by this, but took a clear view of my object* 
The die w'os now east, and the only cfucstion was bow to play 
the game best. I plainly suw that even here no one would 
advise me; and, as after some time I could regard my w^ork 
as if it had proceeded from QDt>thcr hand, I indeed pc^cived 
that in my attempt to renounce unity of time and place, I lia«* 
also infringed upon that higher unitj' which is so much the 
more required. Since, without plan or sketch, I had merely 
abandoticd myself to my imagination and to an intemU im« 
pulse, I had not deviate<I niu^,at the beginning, and the iirst 
acts could fairly pass \ what they were intended to be. In 
the following acts, however, and espoelolly towards the end, 
I was unconsciously carried by a wonderful passion 

While tryii^ to ilescribe AdcVmiO as amiable, I ’ ad &llcn 
in love with her iiysclf,—^ny i^<\ ww# involunt ./ily devoted 
to her alone, ~thc interest in her lute gained the prepon« 
deronce; and as. a{)art from this consideration, Got^, towards 
the end, is without activity, un.. afterwards only returns to an 
unlucky }Kirticipation in the Uauemkrieff^’^ iiotliing was more 
natural than that a cbomung woman should i^up^dant him in 
the mind of the author, who, casting off the fctiem of art, 
thought to try himself in a nefr field. This defect, or 
this culpable superfluity, I soon perceived, sini'e the nature of 
my poetry always impelled me to unity. I now, instead of the 
biogmphy of Gotz and German antiquities, kept my own work 
in mind, and sought to give it more and more historical ana 
national substance, and to cancel that w'hich was fabulous or 
merely proceeded from passion. In this I indeed sacriflciHl 
much, 08 the inclination of the man had to yield to the con- 

* The peasafibnnr, to the la France.— 

2 B 
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fiction of the artist. I'hus, for instance, I had pleased myself 
highly by making Adelhcid enter into a terrific nocturnal 
gipsy-scene, aiid perform wonders by her beautiful presence. 
A nciirer examination banished her; and the love-atfair be¬ 
tween Vrany. and his noble, gracious lady, which was very 
circumstantially carried on iu il\c fourth and filth acts, was 
much condensed, and Could only be svffered to 
chief points. • * ' 

Thoreforcs without nlU'ring anything iu tlie fiist maim- 
8 cri 2 )t, which^I still abt)uilly pos^ss in its original shape, I 
dctiTinined to rewrite the whole, and did this wdtli such ucti- 
nty, that iii a few weeks an culircly new-made piece lay 
before me. I went to %vork upon this all the quicker, the 
less my intention was v\ct to have the second poem printed, 
as I looked upon this likc%^isc us a mere 2 )rcparatory cxemse, 
which in future I hIiouUI again lay at the foundation of a 
new titfntineiit, to be accomplished with greater industry and 
dclil)erntion. 

When I iK'gan to lay bcfoiv !Sfcrk many pniposals as to the 
way in which I should set about ibis task, be laughed at me, 
and dsked what was the meaning of this perpetual writiug 
and rewriting? The thing, be said, by this means, becomes 
only diffei'ciit, and seldom better; one must see what cifeot 
one thing produces, niid then agaiu try something new. Be 
iU time at the hedge, if you would diy your linen.” ^ he ex¬ 
claimed, in the words of the proverb; hesitation and delay 
only moke uncertain men. On tlic othcT hand, I replied to 
Him tliat it would be unpleasant to me to offer to a bookseller 
a work on which I had bestowed so much affection, and pci 
ha])s to receive a refusal as on answer; for how would tliey 
judge of a young, nameless, and also audacious author ? Ar 
. ny dread of the press gradually vauisl^ed, I had w'islied to^sce 
printed my comedy Die Ifitechiddufen, upon which I sc‘t some 
value, but I found no published'inclined in my fiivom\ 

Here the technically mercantile taste of my friend was at 
once excited. By means of tbe Frankfort Zeitung (9a:^ettc), 
he had already formed a connexion with learned men and 
booksellers, and therefore he thought that we ought to publisli 
at our own expense this singular and certainly striking work, 
and that we should derive a la^r profit from it. Like many 
others, he used often to reckon up for the booksellers their 
* AngliU •* Ua2ce hoY when the bqu shinca— Tram. 
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profit, which with many works was certainly great, especially 
if one left oat of the account how much was lost by other 
writingK and commercial aflUirs. Enough, it M'ns settled that 
I should procure tlic piipcr, and that ho should lake care of 
the printing. Thus we wont heartily to work, and I was not 
displeased gradually to see my wild dramatic sketch in clean 
proof-sheets; it lookM really neuter than I mys^ expected. 
We comj)letcd the work, and it was sent ofi' in many parcels. 
Before long a gi*oat commotion arose^ everywhere; the atten¬ 
tion 'vhich it created bc^iSimc unh^rsal. But*beeausi\ with 
our limited means, tlic copies could not be sent ^uick enou^ 
to all pai'ts, a pirated edit ion suddenly made its oppen ranee. 
As, moreover, ^cre cbuld be no iTlliucdiate return, especially 
in ready money, for tjic copies Si'nt out, so was I, as a young 
man in u family whose trcasiuy could not be in an abundant 
condition, at tho very time when much attention, much 
applause was bostoived upon lao. extremely pt'rplcxcd as to how 
I should pay for the paper i>y means of which I had made the 
world accpiaintcd u ith n'y tahut. On the other hand. Merk, 
who knew better howto help himself,*entertained tl^ best 
hopes tlmt all would s<'on come right again; but 1 never 
perceived that to be tlj. case. • 

ITuougli tho little p.iinpldcts which J had published anony¬ 
mously, I liad, at iny own expense, learned to know llic critics 
and the i>ublic; and I was thus jim ity well prepun ^ for praise 
Cid blame, ospeclilly as for mury yearB I luid f istantly fol¬ 
lowed u]) the sulyect, and had obse^cd how those authors 
were treated, to wliom I bad cleioted particular atftmtion. 

Here even in my imccrtai it*., I could plainly remark how 
mu(h Uiat was groiuuUcss, oni -sidod, and urbitiaiy, was reck¬ 
lessly uttered. Now the same thing befel iu\ if I had 
no% had some basis of my own, how much would tlio contra¬ 
dictions of cultivated men perjih'xed me! ' , / »i' 

instance, there was in the Genmm Merntry a diffuse, well- 
meant criticism, composed by some nuiii of lunitinl mind. 
Where^e found fault, I could not agree with him.—still less 
when he stated how the affiiir coiild have been done other¬ 
wise. It was therefore highly gratifying to me, when imme¬ 
diately afterwards I found a pleasant cxjdiimition by Wielaud, 
who in general opposed the critic, aud took in)' ^xirt against 
him. However, the former review was printed likoivisc; I saw 
an example of the dull state of mind among well-informed 

2 
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and cultivated meu. How, then, vrould it look mth the great 
public! 

l*be pleasure of talking over such^ things with Mcrk, and 
thus gaining light upon them, was bf short thuution, for the 
* intrlligout Landgravine of lIcs^*DarD)stadt tt>(>k him with 
her train on her journey to Petersburg. ITie detailed letters 
which he wrote to me gave ipc a fiifthcr iusight into the 
world, which I could the more make my own sls tlie descrip- 
tions were mudo by a.w'cU-known and friendly hand, But 
nevertheless P remained v<^ry solitaty for a long time, and just 
St tills imptrtaut epoch was deprived of his enlightening 
sympathy, of which I then stood in so much need. 

Just ns one embraces the detouxunatiun to become a soldier, 
and go to the wars, and^courogcoi^y resolves to bear danger 
and difficulties, os well as to endure wounds and pains, and 
even d^ath, but at the same time never calls to mind the parti¬ 
cular cases in which those generally anticipated evils mav 
Buiprise us in on extremely unpleasant maDnci‘.«-«o it is witn 
every one who ventures into the world, especially an author; 
and sg it was with nib. As the greut part of mankind is more 
excited by a subject than by the ti catment of it, so it was to 
the subject that the sympathy of young men for my pieces was 
generally owing. Uliey thought they could see in them a 
banner, under the guiduce of which all that is wuld and un¬ 
polished in youth might find a vent; and those of the very best 
brains, who hod previously harboured a similar crotchet, wore 
thus canicd away. P still possess a letter—I know not to 
whom—^from the excellent and, in many respects, unique 
Buigc‘r, which may serve as on important voucher of the c&ct 
and excitement which was then produced by that phenomenon. 
On the other side^ some men bl^ed me for painting the club- 
law' in too favourable colours, and even attnbuted to me^the 
intention of bringing those disorderly times back again. Others 
took me for a profoundly learnt man, and wished me to pub¬ 
lish a new edition, with notes, of the original narrative of the 
good Gotz task to which I felt by no means fidupted, 
although I allowed my name to be put on the title to die new 
impression. Because I had understood how to gather the 
flow'ers of a great existence, they took me for a callifm gar- 
ileuer. However, this learning and profound knowledge of 
mine were much doubted by others. A respectable man of 
buiines# Quito unexpectedly pays me a visit I find myself 
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higlily honoured by this, especially as ho opens his discourse 
with the praise of my Gotz von Berlichingtn^ and my good 
insight into German history, but I am nevertheless astonished 
when I remark that he h&s i*caIlY come for the sole purpose of in* 
forming me that Gotz voa Hcrlichingen was no brother-in-law. 
to hVanz von Sichingen, and that therefore by this poetical 
matrimonial alliance J have committed a great historic^ <^rror. 
1 sought to excuse myself by the fact, that Gotz himself calls 
him 60 . hut was met by the )re]>ly, that this is a form of ex¬ 
pression which only denoj^^s a ncoi'cr^and mo^ friendly con¬ 
nexion, just as iu modem times we call postilions ** brothers- 
in-law,”^ without being bound to thoin by aif} family tie. 

I thanked him as wcU^s I could for this iaformotion, and only 
regretted tliat the c^dl was now not io be remedied. Tliis was 
regretted by liim also, while he exhorted me in the kindest 
manner to a fuiihcr study of the German history and consti¬ 
tution, and offered mo his libmry, of which 1 atterwards made 
a good use. % 

A droll event of the sort which occurred to me was the rmi 
of a bookseller, who, with cheerful opengess, requested a dozen 
of such pieces, and promised to pay M*ell for them. 'Aiat we 
made ourselves very mony abput this may l)c inmgincd; and 
yet, in fact, ho was so very far wrong, for I was already 
greatly occupied in moving backwards and forwards fi*om this 
turning-point in German histor.*, and in working the chief 
events in a similar spirit—a lorJnble design, which, like many 
others, was frustnited by the ruslung^ight of tune. 

lhat play, however, had not solely occupied the author, but 
while it was devised, written, re written, printed, and circnlatod. 
other images and plans were moving in his mind. Thor« 
which could be treated dramatically bad the advantage of being 
oftenest thought over and brought near to execution ; but at tbo 
sahie time was developed a transition to another fonu. which 
is not usually classed with those of the drama, but yet has a 
great affinity with them. This transition was chiefly brought 
about hy ^ peculiarity of the author, which fashioned soliloquy 
into dialogue. 

Accustomed to pass hi^ time most pleasantly iii society, he 
changed even solitary* thought into social converse, and this in 
the fcllo^ing manner:—He had the habit, when he was alone, 

* It is a German peouliaiity to apply the word Schwager ** (brothar* 
laOav) to a postiUoa.—TVoaa 
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of calling before liia mind any person of his acquaintance* 
This person he entreated to sit down^ walked up and down by 
him^ remained standing; before him. and discoursed with him 
on tho subject he had in his mind/ To this the person answered 
m occasion required, or by the ordinary matures signified his 
assent or dissent which v.ycry man has something peculiar 
to himself Tho speaker then continue<t to carry out further 
that which seemed to please the guest, or to condition and 
define more closely that of which he disapproved; and, finally, 
was polite cnojigh to gito^up ins nrgiou. I'lie oddest of 
the affair was, that he never sclec^ted persons of Iiis intimate 
acquaintance,* but those whom he saw but seldom, nay^ soverQ} 
who lived at a distance in tlic world, upd with whom he had 
had a transient eonnexiorr. They were, however, eh idly per¬ 
sons who,* more of a i*eceptive than communicative nature, arc 
ready ^vith a pure fi*c1ing to take interest in the things which 
fall witKn their sphere, though he often summoned contradict* 
ing.':}nrite to these diuleette exorcises. Persons of both sexes, 
of every age and rank accommodated themselves to those dis* 
cussious, and showed themselves obliging aud agreeable, since 
ho only conversed on subjects which m cw clear to them, and 
which they liked. Ncvertheleqp, it would have appeared ex¬ 
tremely strange to many of them, could they have learned how 
often they were summoned to these ideal converBationSf since 
many of them would scarcelv have come to a real one. 

How nearly such a mental ditdoguc is akin to a written cor* 
vespondcncc, is clear enough; only in tho latter one sees re* 
turned the confidcnco one -has bestowed, while in Ae former, 
one creates for oneself a confidence which is new, ever-chang¬ 
ing, and unreturned. When, therefore, he had to describe that 
disgust which men, >vithout being driven by necessity, feel for 
life, the author necessarily bit at once upon the plan of giring 
his sentiments in letters; for all gloominess is a birth* a pupil of 
solitude—whoever resigns himself to it flies all opposition* 
and what is more opposed to it than a cheerful society? 
The enjoyment in life felt by others is to him a {gainful 
reproach; and thus, by that which should charm him out of 
himseli^ her is directed back to his inmost soul. If he at oh 
expresses himself on this matter, it will be by letters; for no 
one feels immediately opposed to a written effusiou, ^^hether 
it be joyful or gloomy, while an answer containing opposite 
reasons mves the lonely one an opportunit}* to confirm himself 
in his whims,—^ occasion to grow still more obdurate. The 
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letters of Werther, which arc written in this spirit, have so 
various a charm, precisely because their different contents were 
first talked over with several individuals in such ideal dialogues, 
while it was afterwards in the composition itself that they 
appeared to be directed to one friend and sympathizer. To say 
more on the treatment of a little book which has formed the 
subject of 80 much cyscussion, would be hardly a<]vi8abk\ but, 
with respect to the contents,* siHucthing may yet4c added. 

llrnt disgust at life has its physical and its moral causes; the 
former wo will leave to inve8tij;a6oD of tb<j physician, the 
latter to lliat of the moralist, and in a matter so often chibo* 
rated, 04ily consider the chief point, where the pbAiomenon most 
plainly expresses its'^lf. All comfort in life is based upon a 
regular recurrence of external things. The change of day and 
night—of the seasons, of flowera ai^ fruits, and whatever else 
meets us from epoch to epoch, so tliat we can and should enjoy 
Tt—these are the proper springs of earthly life. The ir«ro open 
we are to these enjoyments, the happier do we feel ourSSiyes; 
but if the changes in these pbcuomona roll dp and down before 
US without our taking interest in thQin> if we are insensible 
to such beautiful offers, then comes on the greatest the 
heaviest disease—we I'cgard life as a disgusting burden. It is 
said of an Rngliahmon, that he hanged himself that he might 
no longer dress and uiiJi*e6s himself every day. I knew a 
worthy gardener, the s^aperintendent of the laying out of a 
lai^ park, who once cried out with vexation, Shall I always 
see those clouds moving from east The story is told 

of one of our most excellent mei% that he saw with vexation 
the returning green of spring, and wished that, by way of 
change, it might once appear red. Those arc properly the 
symptoms of a weariness of life, which does not unftequcntly 
r^ult in suicide, and which, in thinking men, absorbed ir 
tliemsclves, was more frequent than can bo imngiued. 

^Nothing occasions this weariness more than tuc return of 
love. The first love, it is rightly said, is the only uuv. f )C in 
the second, and by the second, the h^hest sense of love is 
already lost. The conoeptiou of the eternal and infinite, which 
elevates and supports it, is destroyed, and it appelu^s transient 
like everything else that recurs. The separation of the sen* 
Bual from the moral, which, in the complicated, cultivated 
world sunders the feelings of love and desire, produces here 
also an exa^ration whiw con lead to no good. 
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Moreover, a young man soon perceives in others, if not in 
nimself, that moral epochs change os well ns the seasons of 
the year. The graciousness of the groat, the favour of the 
strong, the encouragement of the activh, the attachment of the 
multitude, the love of indi%* 2 duals—all this changes up and 
down, and wo can no more hold it fast than the sun, moon, 
and stars. And yet these things are not^inere nat\mil events; 
they escape ms either by our fyyfn or by another s fault; but 
change they do, and we arc never sxne of them. 

But that wlych most \)ejns a son%»tive youth is the unceas-* 
ing return of our faults; for how late do viro learn to see that 
while wc cultfvatc our virtues, wc rear our faults at tiio same 


time. Tlie fonner depimd u]>od the latter as u]k>u tlieir root, 
and the latter send forth secret ramiticutjons as strong and 
as various as those which the former send forth in open light. 
Because now wc generally practise our virtues witli will and 
eonscionsness, but are unconsciously surprised by our faults, the 
(onr^VT seldom procure us any pleasure, while the latter con- 
itantly bring trouble and (Mun. Here lies the most difficult 
point in self-knowledge, that which makes it almost imi>ossilile. 
If we dbneeive, in addition to nil this, a youngv boiling blood, 
an imagination easily to l>c paralyai'd by single objects, aiid, 
moreover, tlie uncertain movomeuts of ike day, we shall not 
find unnatural an impatient stiiving ta free oneself from such 


a strait 


However, such gloomy contemplatioiis, which lead him who 
has resigned himself to^cm into the infinite, could not have 
developed themselves so decidedly in the minds of the Gorman 
youths, had not an outward occasion excited and furthered 
them in this dismal business. This was caused by English 
literature, especially the poetical part, the great b^utics of 
which art accompanied an earnest melancholy, whic^it 
communicator to every one who o:*cupie8 himsdf with it. The 
intellectual Briton, from his yoiAli upwards, sees himself sur¬ 
rounded by a significant world, u hich stimulates all his powers; 
he perceives, soouer or later, that he must collect all hisfoiidor- 
htauding to come to terms with it. How many of their poets 
have in their youth led a loose and riotous life, and soon found 
themselves justified in complaining of the vanity of earthly 
things^ How many of them have tried thei' fortune in worldly 
occupations, have taken parts, principal or subordinate, in 
parliament, at court, in rac ministry, in situations with the 
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embafij^y, shown their active co-operation in the internal 
troubles niid changes of state and government, and if not in 
themselves, at any rate in their friends and patrons, more fre¬ 
quently made sad than*pleasant experiences! How many have 
been banished, imprisoned, or ityurod with respect to property! 

Even the circumstance of being the spectator of such gi*cat 
events calls man to jicriousness; and whither can seriousness 
lead £irthcr than to a contempUtion of the transient nature and 
wovtlilcssuess of all oaithly things } The German also is seri¬ 
ous, and tlius English pgetry w'os extremely |uitab)o to him, 
and, boc^ase it proceeded from a hi(^or state of Uiings, oven im¬ 
posing. One finds in it throughout a great, apt ftnderstanding, 
well practised in Uie ^orld, a deep, tender heart, an excellent 
will, an inipnssioncd action,—the viry noblest qualities wliich 
c m be pruised iu on intellectual and cnlti^'nted man; but all this 
put together still makes no |)oct. True poetry anuounccs itself 
Mius, tliat, us a worhlly gosjHd, it c^m by intemid cliti^lness 
and external coinlbit fi'cc us fn^m the eailhly burdeiisSibich 
press upon us. Like an air-buiioon, it us, together with 
the ballast which is attache d to us, in^ higher ivgions, and 
lets the confused labyrinths of the earth lie developed before us 
as in a bird's-eye view. The^most lively, os well os the most 
serious works, have the same mm of moderuting botli pleasure 
and pain by a felicitous intellectual form. Let us only in this 
spirit consider tlic unijority of the English poems, chiefly 
morally didactic, and on the avem&rc they will only show us a 
gloomy weariness of life. Not on;y ifoung's Ni(/hf Thoughts. 
where this theme is pre-mnineurly worked out, ^^at even the 
other contemplative ppems stray, betbre one is aware of it, into 
this dismal repon, where the understanding is presented with 
a problem which it cannot solve, since even religion, much as it 
cyi alw'ays construct for itself, leaves it in the lurch. Wliolu 
vohuacs might bo compiled, which could sen*!: us a cbmmen- 
tary to this frightful text— s 

Then old age and ezpeiienee, hand in hand, 

Lead him to death, and make him understand, 

AiV)r a ecarch bo piunfdl and ao long, 

That all hia life he has been in the wrong.'* 


What furtbei* makes the English poets accomplished misan¬ 
thropes, and diffuses over their writings the unpleasant feeling 
of repugnance against everything, is the fact that the whole m 
them, on account of the various divisions of their commou* 
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wealth* must devote themselves for the best port, if not for tlie 
whole of their lives, to one party or another, liecause now a 
writer of the sort caimot praiso and extol those of the party 
to which ho belongs, nor the cause to which he adheres, since, 
if he did, ho would only excite envy and hostility, he exercises 
his talent in speaking as badly as possible of those on tlie op^}o- 
site side, and in sharpening, nay, poisonii^g the satiricnil wea¬ 
pons as mxiclr as he con, WhAi ^his is done by both parties, 
the world which lies between is destroyo<l and wholly aiinilii- 
latcd, 60 that ii^a great irihfif of sensibly active people, one can 
discover, to use the mildest terms, nodiing but folly and mad¬ 
ness. Even tneir tender poems arc occupied with mournful 
subjeots. Here a deserted girl is dyiug,4^thei'e a faithful lover 
is (m)wned, or is dcvoiuxd by a sh^k l>cforcs by \\i» hurried 
swimming, ho reaches his beloved; and if a poet like Gray lies 
down in a churchyard, and again begins those well-known 
melodies he too may gather round him a number of fnends to 
mels%il^lxoly. Milton's AUct/ro must score away gloom in vehe¬ 
ment verses, before ho can attain a very moderate pleasure; 
and even the cheerful Goldsmith loses himself in oh‘gine feel¬ 
ings, wFien his Zkterted VUtagfiy^^ chaimingly ns sadly, cxliibits 
to us a lost Paradise which his Traveller seeks over the whole 
earth, 

I do not doubt that lively works, cheerful poems, can bo 
brought forward and op]x>sod to whut I have said, but the 
greatest number, and the best of them, certainly belong to the 
older epoch; and the nell'cr works, which may do sot down in 
the class, arc likewise of a satirical tendency, arc bitter, and 
treat women especially with contempt. 

Enough; those serious poems, undermining human nature, 
which, in general tcriTis, have been mentioned above, wore the 
fiivouritcs which we sought out before all others, one seekirig^ 
according to his disposition, the lighter elegiac melancholy, 
another the heavy oppressive ddirpw, which gives up every¬ 
thing. Strangely enough, our father and instructor. Shak- 
speare, who so well knew how to Siffiisc a pure ohcerfklness, 
etrcDgthencd our feeling of dissatisfaction. Hamlet and hU 
soliloquies were spectres which haunted all the young minds. 
The chief possarcs every one knew by heart and loved to re¬ 
cite, and every ^dy fancied ho had a right to be just as melan¬ 
choly as the Prince of Denmark, though he had seen no ghostt 
and had no royal father to avenge* 
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But that to all this melancholy a perfectly suitable locality 
mi^ht not be wanting^ Osaian had charmed us even to the 
TJUhna ThuUy where on a gmy> boundless heath» wandering 
among prominent mo^-covered grave-stones, we saw the grass 
around us moved by an awhil wind, and a heavily clouded 
sky a1>oTc us. It was not till moonlight that the Caledonian 
night became day l departed heroes, faded maidens, floated 
aroimd us, until at last we tcjUy thought we saw the sj)irit 
of Loda in his fearful form. 

In such on element, w^h such s^utounding ^flueneeS) with 
tastes r> .id studies of this kind, tortured by uusatisfled passtops, 
by no means excited from without to importarA actions, with 
t^c sole prospect tlytt we must adhere to a dull, spiritless, 
eiti/en life, we became—in gloomy wautonness—attached to 
the thought, that we could at all events quit life at pleasure, 
if it no longer suited us, and thus miserably enough helped 
ourselves through the disgusts and weariness of day^ 
This feeling was so general, tliat IVerther produced itl^rea 
efR*ct precisely because it >iruck a chord everywhere, and 
openly and intelligibly exh»Oitcfl the ii);temnl nature (tf a mor¬ 
bid youthful delusion. How accxmitcly the Knglish were 
acquainto<l with tliis sort of %Yretchcdnc6S is shown by the few 
signifleont lines, written before tlic appearance of iVerifier^ 

To griefs octi genial prone, 

More wounJs nature gave he knew. 

While misery's form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues an^! . not its own.** 

Suicide is au c'^ent of human nature which, whatever may 
be said and done with respect to it, demands the sympathy of 
every man, and in every epo(*h must be discussed anew. 
Montesquieu grants his heroes and great men the right of 
l^ing ^emselves as friey thiak fit, since he says that it must 
be free to every one to close the fifth act of his • rngcily as he 
pIoa.sc8. But here the diseouwe is not of those pei sons who have 
led an active and important life, who have sacrificed the-" d.iys 
for a^rcat empire, or for the cause of freedom, and whom one 
caunot blame if they thiuk to follow in another world the idea 
which inspires them, as soon as it has vanished from the earth. 
We have here to do with those whose life is embittered by a 
want of action, in the midst of the most peaceful circumstaDces 
in the world, through ez^^;crated demands upon thchiselvos* 
Since I myself was in this predicament, and best knew the 
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r iin I Eufforcd in iL and the exertion it cost me to free mysohs 
will not conceal the reflections which I made, >vith much 
deliberation, on the Tarious kinds of death which one might 
choose. 

. Tlicre is something so unnatural in a man tearing himself 
away from liimsolf, not only injuring, but destroying himselfi 
that ho mostly sciEea upon mechiinicul ^mcans to carry his 
design into txcc\ition. Whcif Ajax fiUIs upon his sworf, it 
is the weight of his body which does* him the last scmco. 
When the binds shield-V^nrer not to lot him fall 

into the hands of the enemy, it is still an external force which 
he secures, on/y a moral instead of a phj^sicul one. •Women 
seek in water a cooling for their dcs]Kiir, and the extremely 
mechanical means of flrcMrms ensure a rapid act M'itli the 
very least exertion. Uangiiig, one docs not like to mention, 
because it is an Ignoble death. In Kngland one may first And 
it, bccMiso there, from youth upwai^, one secs so many 
hanji^, without the punishment being precisely dishonourable. 
By poison, by opening the veins, the only intention is to depart 
slowly from life; and that most i*eflued, lapid, and puiiUoss 
death by an odder, was worthy of a queen, who had passed 
her life in pleasure and brilliancy. But all these are cxtt'mul 
aids, enemies with which man forms an alliance against 
himself. 

When now I considered all these means, and looked about 
further in history, 1 found among all those who killed iJiem- 
selvcs no one who did*^bts deed wiOx such greatness and 
freedom of mind, as the Knipcror Otho. lie, having the 
worst of it as a gcneiol, but ^ng by no means reduced to 
extremities, resolves to quit the world for the benefit of the 
empire, which, in some measure, already belongs to him, and 
for the sake of sparing so many ^ousands. He has a chccr^l 
supper with his friends, and the next morning it is fomid that 
he has plunged a sharp dagger^^into his hcMUt. lliis deed 
alone seemed to me wo!^y of imitation; and I was convinced 
that whoever could not act in this Otho, had no right to 
go voluntarily out of the world. By these convictions, I freed 
myself not so much from the danger as from the whim of sui« 
cidc, which in those splendid times of peace, and with an 
indolent youth, hod managed to creep in. Among a consi* 
derable collection of weapons, I possessed a handsome, well 
polished dagger. This 1 laid every night by my bed, and 
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boforc I (Extinguished the candle, I tried whether 1 could 
succeed in plunging the sharp point a couple of iuchcs di^jp 
into my heart. Sinctv I never could succeed in this, I at last 
huiglu'd myself out of the uotiou, throw ofi* all hypodiondriacal 
fiinci<»s. and rc'solved to Hit. But to be able to do this with 
cheerfulness, 1 wis obliged to solve a poetical problem, by 
which all that I had felt, thought, and fancied upon this im- 
j)ortant point, should bo rccftiewl to words. Fof this purpose 
I colh'eU d the (denu^nts which had IxTU at work in me for a 
few year.; I rendc'iTd pi'ORcnt to my mind thc^scs which had 
most .itHeted and timneutcd me; but nothing would com? to 
n d<'jinite^ fonn; I lucked an event, a fuhl^, in wnich they could 
be overlooked. • • 

All ut once 1 heard the news of Jerusalem’s death, and im¬ 
mediately after the gcn<*ral *^port, the most accurate and 
circiiitistimtial doscriiition of the occurrence, and at this 
moment the plan of iVerthr was forinecl, and the shot 
together from nil sides, and h*Tame a solid./nass, just or^ntcr 
in n vessel, which stands i jion the point of frecsing, is eon- 
rertod into lim'd icc by iuv most gc'nilc shake. To hold fast 
this singular prisco, to iTudcT iiresont to myself, and to carrj’ 
out in sUl its pm*ts a work of*such imp^^rtunt und various con¬ 
tents w'as the more mnKaal to mo, as 1 had again fallen into a 
painful situation, wh ii left mo oven loss hope than those 
which had piTCcdcd it, and foreboded only sadness, if not 
vexation. 

It is idways a misfortune to 'p iiflo new rclatio.is to which 
one luis not been inured; wt aie often i^ains^ will lured 
into a false syni]>athy. the incompleteness* of such ]>ositions 
troubles us, and vet we sec m means either of completing 
them or of remonng them. 

«Frau von Laroche had married ht>r eldt*st daughter at 
Fmnkfort, and often enmo to visit her, but e<*iiM not reconcile 
herself to tlie position whic8 she herself had chorcr Instead 
of feeling comfortable, or endeavouring to make any ahtiation, 
she iddt^rd in lamentations, so that one was really forced to 
thin^ that her daughter was unhappy; although, as she wanted 
nothing, and her husband denied her nothing, one could not 
well see in what her unhappiness properly consisted. In the 
meanwhile I was well re(!eivod in the house, and came into 

• **J{albheit" •'Halfnc«’*—if th€re were each sword—would be the 
proper exprewoo,— Trans^ 
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contact with the whole circle, which coneiRted of persons who 
had partly contributed to the marriage, partly u’ished for it n 
happy result. The Dean of Rt. Lconhqrd Dumrix conceived 
a confidence, nay, a frieudsiup for me. He was the first 
Catliolic clcrg}*Tnan with whom I had come into close contact, 
and who, because he was a clear-sighted man, gave me beau* 
tiful and sufficient ex}>lanations of the faith, usages, and exter¬ 
nal and internal relations of tht oddest church. 'Hie figure of 
a well-foiined though not young lady, named S<*niercs. I still 
accurately remember. I ^iVewise cawic into contact with the 
Al^teino-^hweizcr, and other families, forming a connexion 
W’ith the sons, which long continued in the most KHendly 
manner, and uU at once found myself domesticated in a strange 
circle, in the occupations, plcasuit'S, and even religious oxer* 
eiscs gf which I was induced, nay, eompened to take port, 
My former relation to the young W'ife, which w’us, properly 
speakitpf?' only that of a brother to a sister, was continued 
aflcv^arriagc ; my ngc was suitable to her own; I was the 
only one in the whole circle in whom she Ixcard an eclio of 
those intellectual tone* to which she had been accustomed 
from hdr youth. We lived on together in a childish confi¬ 
dence, and although there w^as* nothing impassioned in our 
intercourse, it was tormentiug enough, because she also could 
not reconcile herself to her new circumstances, and although 
olessed with the goods of fortune, had to act as the mother of 
sc^*eral step-children, being morcovci transplanted from the 
cheerful vale of Ehrcnbi^tstein and a joyous state of youth 
into a gloomily-sitxiatcd mercantile house. Amid so many 
new family connexions w*a8 I hemmed in, without any rem 
participation or co-operation. If they were satisfied with 
each other, all seemed to go on ha a matter of course; but 
most of the parties concerned turned to me in cases of vextv- 
tion, which by my lively s^^mpathy I generally rendered worse 
rather than better, hi a short \ime this situation became 
<^uito iuBupportable to me; all the disgust at life which usually 
springs from such half-connexions, seemed to burden mc/V*itb 
double and three fold W'eight, and a new strong resolution was 
necessary to free myself it, 

Jerusidcm*8 death, which was occasioned by his unhappy 
attachment to the wife of his friend, shook me out of the 
dn>am, and, because I not only visibly contemplated that 
which had occurred to him and me, but something similar 
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vticfi l>ofel me at the moment* also stirred me to passionate 
’^iQotion* I could n(»t do otherwise than bronthe into tliat 
production, M'hich I^iad just undertaken, all that n*annth 
which leaves no distinction between the poetical and the 
aclunl. I had completely isolated myself, nay, prohibited tlm 
visits of my IHcnds, and internally also 1 put everything 
aside that di<l not uamc^diatcly l)olong to the subject. On the 
other hand, I enibmced cvA'jfthing that had ahy relation to 
my design, and rc'iieatod to myself my nearest life, of the 
conumts of M'hich 1 had as yet nn^<f no practkal use. Under 
such rircumstaijccs, after such long and ho many preparatibns 
in S' C 2 *et, I wrote Wert her in four weeks without any scheme 
of the wdiolc, or ti*catincnt of any port, wing pj'eviously pyt 
on paper. • 

Uhe manuscript, which now finished, lay before me us 
a rough draught, with few emreetions and alterations. It was 
sti tolled at once* for the binding is tc a wiittcn M'ork^|fabout 
the same Uhc as the frame is to a pictm'c; one can mudnietter 
see whether tliore is really anything in it. ^ince I had written 
thus much, abnost uncoureiously, likceoT somnambulist, I was 
myself astonisbed, now I went t^ugh it, that I ini^^t alter 
and imjnxiYC it in some respects. But in tlie CKpectatiou that 
alter some time* when J had seen it at a certain distance, 
much w'ould occur to uo that would tum to the advantage of 
the lYork, I gu^'C it to my younger frlcoids to read, u])on 
whom it produced an effect so >nn';h the greaU'r, os, contrary 
to my usual custom, I had told iait^of it, nor di«s.ovcred my 
design beforehand. Yet again it w*as tlie ubjeet*matter 
whicli really produced the effect, and in tins respoct they wore 
in a fiume of mind precisely tU« i evorse of my own; for by this 
composition, more than by any other, I had freed my soli* from 
tJiat stormy element, upon wiiieh, through my own fault and 
That of oUicrs, through a mode of life bot^i <ii ntlcutal and 
chosen, tlii'ough design and thoughtless precipitulion through 
obstinacy and pliability, I hod l^n driven about in th^ most 
violet ft manner. I felt, as if after a general confession, once 
more happy and free, and Jixstiiied in beginning n new life. The 
old household remedy had been of excellent service to inc on 
this occasion. But while I felt myself cased and enlightened 
by lia\ing turned reality into poetry, my friends were led astray 
by my work, for they thought that poetry ought to be tunicJ 
into reality, that such a moral was to be imitatcdi and that at 
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any rate one ou^ht to ahoot oneself. AMiat had first ha^v 
poned here among a f^w, afterwards took place among the 
larger public, and this httlc book, which had been so beneficial 
to mo, uiis decried as cttremely injurious. 

. But nil the evils and misfortunes which it may have i)ro- 
duced were nearly prev»‘ntod by an accident, smee even after 
its production it ran the risk of being destroyed. The matter 
stood thus:—Merk had lately*iVtumcd from Petersburg; 1 
had spoken to him but little, iK'causc he w'as always occupied, 
and only told h;m, in thi’njost pencil terms, of that IVerther 
which lay next my heart Ho once called upon me, and as 
he did not sochi very talkative. I aske^ liim to listen to me. 
l^c seated himself on tli<s sofa, and I begim to read the tale, * 
letter by letter. After I bad gone on thus for a M'hile, williout 
gaining fi'um him any sign of admiration, I adopted a more 
pathetic strain,—but whu*: were my feelings, when at a piUKo 
which Lmadc, he struck me doum in the moKt frightful man* 
ner.,.*uh *‘Good! that’s leiy pjvUy,” and withdri'w witliout 
adding anything more. I wns tjuito l)C8ide m}*sclf, for, ns I 
took great pleasure in ^y woiks, but at fii*Ht ]>asKed no judg¬ 
ment Oil them, I here firm y lielieved tlmt I hod mndo u mis¬ 
take in subject, tone, aud b1ylc—rail of which wci*e doubtful— 
and had produced somcthii g quite inadmissible. lla<l a fii'c 
been at hand, I should at ooce have thrown in the work; but 
I again {ducked up courage, and passed many pniufiil days, 
until he at last assured me in confidence, that at that moment 
he had been in the m6<.t frightful situation in which a man 
can be placed. On this iu:count, he said, he had neither 
seen nor heard anjlhing, d did not even know wliat the 
manuscript was about. In the mcauw'hilo the matter had 
been set right, as for as was possible, aud Merk, ui the times 
of his cneigy, was just the man to accommodate himself tp 
anything monstrous; his h jnour returned, only it bad grown 
still more bitter than befci*e. He blamed my design of re- 
wilting IVerther^ with the same expressions which he hod 
used on a former occai^icn, and dc«ii^ to see it printer! just 
08 it was. A fiiir copy was made, u'hich did not remain luug 
in my hands, for on d c very day on M'hich my sister was mar- 
ried to George Seb'o^^r, a letter from Weygund. of I^eipzig, 
chanced to striTC^ m which he asked me for a manusenpr.; 
3ucb a ‘^oir.widcnce I looked upon as a favourable omen, t 
sent orF iVtriUr, aud was very well satisfied, when the remu* 
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neration I received for it was not entirely swallowed up by 
the debts which I had been forced to contmet on account of 
Giitz von BerlicKwgen. ^ 

The eflcct of this Iktle book was great* nay immense, and 
chiefly because it exactly hit the temper of the times. For as 
it roquii'os but a little match to blow up an immcusc mine, sd 
the explosion which followed my publiciition was miglity, 
from the circumstance youtlilul world^had already 

iindcimincd itself; and the was great, because all extra¬ 
vagant demands, unsatiafiod jmssion^ and imarinary wrongs, 
were su(l'ienly brought to%n eruption. It ranimt be expected 
of the public that it should receive un iutcllecti^al work int^- 
lccti:ally. In fact, it was only the subje^, the material part, 
tliat was considered/as I had already found to be the cus# 
among mv 0 M*n friends; while ut the same time arose that old 
prejudice, Odsocialcd with the dignity of a printed Iwok,— 
Umt it ought to have a moral aim. But a true pictui'c of life 
liU8 none. It neither approves nor censure's, but dcSs|ppos 
sentiments and actions in their conscquei^cc'S, and tli^by 
enlightens and iiistructs. 

Of the reviews I took little notiefe. I had complete!}^ 
washed my hands of the matter, and the good folks inif|lii 
now try what they conid make of it. Yet my friends did no 
fail to collect these thing s, and as they were already initiated 
into my views, to m. :;c merry with them. The Joy^ oj 
Youi\g Wertker^ with which Nicolai came forth, gave us occa¬ 
sion ibr many a jest. This esc excellent, mf'ritorious, 

and well-informed man, had alrr.iily Bogun to depreciate and 
oppose everything that did not accord with his own way of 
thinking, wmeh, ns he was of a very narrow mind, ho held to 
be tlie only correct way, Af me, too, he must needs try 
his strength, and his pampUet was soon in our hands. The 
vary delicate vignette, by Cbodowiccki, gave me r.i^ch delight; 
as at that time I admired this artist cxtravug'iiitiy. Tlia 

J 'umbling medley itself wa# cut out of that rough lir 'ise. 
kold stufl*, which the human understanding, in its homciy 
limits,^ takes especial pains to make sufliciently coarse. 
'Without perceiving that there was nothing here-to qualify, 
that WertWris j'outhful bloom, from the very first, appears 
gnawed by the dc'odly worm, Nicolai allows my treatment to 
pass current up to the two hundred and fourteenth page, and 
thcUi when the desolate mortal is preparing for the stop 
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the acute psychological ph3r8iciaii contrives to palm upon bis 
patient a pistol, loaded with chickens* blood, from whicii n 
nlthy spectacle, but happilg no mischief, arises. Charlotte 
becomes the wife of Wertner, and the whole affair ends to the 
satisfaction of everybody. 

So much I can recall to memory, for the book never came 
before my eyes again. I had cut out the vignette, and placed it 
among my m^ost &vouritc ongr^v^ngs. I then, by way of quiet, 
innocent revenge, composed a little bm*lcsque poem, Nicolai at 
the grave of Werther;”jwhich, however, cannot be communi- 
cji^tcd. On thi^'occasion, the pltfiUurc of giving everything 
a dramatic shape, was again predominant. I wrote a prose 
dialogue between Charlotte and Worthcr, which was tolerably 
oomical; Werther bitterlv complains that bis deliverance by 
chickens’ blood has turned out so badly. His life is saved, it is 
true, but he bos shot his eyes out He is now in despair at 
being her husband, without being able to see her; tor the 
com^l^ view of her person wo^d to him be mu<^ dearer 
than all those pretty details of .which he could assure himself 
hy the touch. Charlotte, as may bo imagined, has no great 
catch }ji a blind hushdad, and thus occasion is givpn to abuse 
Nicolai pretty roundly, for interfering unasked in other peo* 
pie’s The whole was wHtten in a good-natured spirit, 

and painted, with prophetic fon^bodings, that unhappy, con¬ 
ceited humour of Nicolai’s, which led him to meddle with 
tilings beyond his compass, which gave great annoyance both 
to himself and others, ^nd by which, eventually, in spite of bis 
undoubted merits, he entirely destroyed bis literary repu¬ 
tation. The original of this jeu d'e^rit wos never copied, 
and has been lost sight of for years. I had a special predi¬ 
lection for the little production. The pure, ardent attach¬ 
ment of the two young persons, was ra^er heightened than 
diminished by the comico-tragic situation into which they w^ro 
thus transposed. The great^t ^ndemess prevailed th^ugh- 
out; and even my adversary was not treated illnaturedly, but 
only humourously. I did not, however, let the book itself 
sp^k quite so politely; in imitation of an old rhyme it 
e^ressra itself tous 


** By that eonedted mtiwhy Mm 
I’m dangerous decUr’d, 

The betTy man, who cannot swim, 
It by the water scar'd, 
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^at Berlin pack, pnesUridden lot—* 
Tlieir ban 1 do not heed, 

And those who understand me not 
Should better kam to read/' 



Being prepared for all that might be alleged against Wert/ier^ 
I found those attacks, numerous as they were, by no means 
annoying; but I had no anticipation of the intolerable toiTnent 
provided for me hy and well-wishers. These, 

instead of saying anything civil to me about my book just as 
it woH, wished to know, one and all« what was really true in 
it; at wh’jh I grew ver^angry, <nd often caressed myn^jlf 
with groat discourtesy. To answer this queslioii, I should 
have ijccii obliged to j)ull to pieces and destroy the form of a 
work on which I had m long ponder^, with the view of givinjf 
a poetical unity to its many elements; and in this opemtion, if 
the essential ports were not destroyed, they would, at least, 
h’iTO been scattered and disporned. However, upon n closer 
consideration of the matter, I could not take the publicSojjpi* 
sitivcncss in ill port. Jerusalem's fate had eccitod groat atten¬ 
tion. An educated, amiable blameless young man, the son of 
one of the first theologians and authors, healthy and opulent, 
bad at once, without any known cause, destroyed liiniseif. 
Kvery one asked how this was possible, and when they heard 
of an mtfortunatc love affhir, the whole youth were excited, and 
as soon as it transpirc«\ that some little annoynneos had oc¬ 
curred to him in the higher circles, the middle classes also 
became excited; indeed every one *.» ^.>^nxiouB to leart further 
particulars. Now appc:ii',d an exact delHeation, as 

It was thought, of the life and character of that young man. 
The locality and person tallied, and the narrative was so very 
natural, that they considered themselves fully informed and 
satisfied. But, on the other hand, on closer examination, there 


so much that did not fit, that there arose, fi r th*>8e who 
sought the truth, an unmanageable business, bccaui*e h critical 
iiivestigation must necessarily produce a hundred doubv, 
real gi*oundwork of the affair was, however, not to be fathomed, 
for nil that I had interwoven of my own life and suffering 
could not be deciphered, because, as an unobsoiVed young 
man. I Imd secretly, though not silently, pursued my course. 

Wliilc ongJiged in my work, 1 was fully aware how higlily 
that arlii^t wus favoured who had an opportunity of composing 
a Venus fi'om tlic study of a variety ol beauties. Acconliugly 
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I took leave to model my Charlotte according to the shape and 
qualities of sc vend pretty girls, although the cliicf charac* 
teristics were taken from the one I loved best. The inqui¬ 
sitive public could therefore discover similarities iu voiious 
ladies; and even to the ladies tliemsclves it was not quite in- 
dii&rent to bo taken for the right one. Hut these sevcml Char¬ 
lottes caused me infinite trouble, because every one who only . 
looked at me seemed determined to know vthere the proper one 
really resided. 1 ctidcavouro& io save myself, like Nathan^ 
>vith the three rings, by an exiWHlicnt, which, though it might 
suit higher beings, M'ould m>t satisfy either the believing or ^e 
reading publig. I hoped after a time to be i^d from such 
tormenting inquirie§^ but they pursued me through my whole 
k'ife. I sought, on my Iravels, to escai )0 them, by assuming an 
mcoffnito, but even tliis remedy was, to my di8at)poiiitment, 
uaa\*ailiug, and thus the author of the little work, had be even 
done au^'tliing wrong and mischievous, was sufficiently, I may 
say dj/^iro]iortionatcly, punished by such unavoidable impor- 
tumios. 

Subjected tp this kind of infliction, I was taught but too 
uncquivoc4dly, that authors and their p iblic are separated by 
atL.humenso gulf, of which, hapnily. neither of thorn have any 
conception. The uselessness, tnercforc, of aU prefaces 1 had 
long ago seen; for the more pains a writer takes to render his 
views oloiir, the more occasion he gives for embarrassment. 
Ilesidcs, an author may preface os ^boratoly os he moU, the 
public will always go on making precisely tho^e demands 
which he has endcavoffixd to avoid. With a kindred pecu¬ 
liarity of readers, which (particularly with those who print 
their judgments) seems remarkably comical, I was likewise 
soon acquainted, lliey live, for instance, in the delusion that 
an author, in producing anything, becomes their debtor; and 
he always falls short of what they wished and cxpcctedoOf 
him, altKougii before they had seen our work, they had not 
the least notion that anything of^^e kind existed, or was even 
possible. Independent of all this, it was now the greatest 
fortune, or misfortune, that every one wished to make the 
acquaintance of iixis strange young author, who had stepped 
foiwai'd so unexpectedly and so boldly. They desired to see 
him, to speak to him, and, evtm at a distance, to hear some- 

* Nathan the wise,*' in ImdoxU pUr» founded on Boecado'a tale of 
the ringi.— 
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thing from him; thus he had to undorgo a very consider^ 
able crowd, sometimes pleasant, sometimes disagreeable, but 
always distracting. Vox enough works already begun lay 
before him, nay, and w^uld have given him abundrace of work 
for some years, if he could have kept to them with bis old 
fen'our; but he was drawn forth from the quiet, the twilight, 
the obscurity, which alone can &vour pure creation, into the 
noise of daylight, where onoja lost in others, wh^ one is led 
ostnty, alike by sympathy and%y coldness, by praise ana by 
blame, because outward ccfotact never acccn*ds with the epoch 
of our i^ner culture, au^ therefose, as it cazAot further us, 


must y.ccessarily injure us. ^ 

y^t more than by all tlic distractions ^ the day, the author 
WAS kept from the ehtbomtion and completion of greater works 
by tlic taste then prevalent in thra society for dramatizing 
c^'cr}'tliing of impoitance which occurred in actual life. What 
* bit technical expression (for such it was in our inventive society) 
roully meant, shall here be explained. Excited by iutdibctual 
meetings on days of hilarity wo were accustomed, in^kort 
cxtC'mix^miT performances. u> communicate, in fragments, all 
tlic luateriius wc hod coIIocUhI towardsstbe formation of larger 
compositions. One single simple incident, a pleasantly 
or even silly word, a bbmder, a paradox, a clever remark, 
personal singularities or bubits, nay, a peculiar expression, and 
wliutever else would OC' or in a gay and bustlir^ life-—took the 


form of a dialogue, a cateohism, a passing scene, or a drama,— 
often in prose, but oftener in vcr..* 

Ey this practice carried on v«;U ^ual passion, tiic really 
poetic mode of thoiiglit wa.s established. We allowed objects, 
cTcmte, persons, to stand for themselves in all their bearings, 
our only endeavour being to compreheud them clearly, and 
exhibit them vividly. Every expression of approbation 
0 % (lisapprobatiou was to pass in living fonof before the 
e}'es of the spectator. These productions might U e»dlcd ani¬ 
mated epigrams, which, thoK%h withbut edges or poio'*’. vrro 
richly fumisbed with marked and striking features. The Jahr^ 
marki^feat (Fair-fcstival) is an epigram of this kind, or rather a 
collection^ such epigrams. All the characters there introduced 
are meant for actu^ living members of that society, or for per¬ 
sons at least connocted and in some degree known to it; but the 
meaning of the riddle remained concerned to the greater part; 
all laughed and few knew that their own marked peculiarities 
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served as the jest. The prologue to BartKs Newest Revelations 
may be looked upon as a document of another kind; the smallest 
pieces are among the miscellaneous poems, a great many have 
been dcstroved or lost, and some that still exist do not admit 
of being published. Those which appeared in print only in* 
creased the excitement of the public, and curiosity about the 
author; those which were handed about in manuscript enter¬ 
tained the immediate circle, which was continually increasing. 
Doctor BartH, then at Giessdh^^paid me a visi^ apparentiy 
courteous and condding; he latighcd over the prologue, and 
wished to be placed on*a«iTiendly«footing. But wc young 
pc6ple still continued to omit no opportunity at social festivals, 
of sporting, in a mol^ious vein, at the peculiarities which we 
had remarked in others, and successfully exhibited. 

If now it was by no nicifns displeasing to the young author 
to be stared at as a literary meteor, he nevertheless sought, 
with glad modesty, to testify his esteem for the most deserving 
men o^his eount^, among whom, before all others, the admi¬ 
rable (Justus Moser ^claims especial mention. Tlic little essays 
on political subjects by this incouipamblc man, hud been jirintod 
some ycr^s before in tl»j Osnabvry InteUigm^MaUern aud made 
w^e through Herder, who os'criookod nothing of worth 
that appeared in his time, especiaUy if in print. Moser's daugh¬ 
ter, Frau von Voigt, was occupied in collecting these scattered 
papers. We hod scovcelj patience to wait for their puhlica- 
tiou, and I placed myself tn communication with her, to assure 
her, with sincere mte^st, that the essays, which, both in 
matter and form, had Sftn addi'csscd only to a limited circle, 
would be useful and beneficial everywhere. She aud her 
fothcr received these assurances from a stronger, not altogether 
unknown, in the kindest manner, since on anxiety which they 
bad felt, was thus preliminarily removed. 

What is in Ibc highest degree remarkable and commendable 
in these little essays, all of which being composed in one spirit, 
form together a p^ect whole, is very intimate knowlc^;6 
they display of the whole ct^dl state of man. We see a sys¬ 
tem resting upon the past, and still in vigorous cxiscencc/^ On 
the one haad,tocre is a firm adherence to tradition, on the other, 
movement and change which cannot be prevented. Here 
alarm is felt at a usoM novelty, there pleasure in what is new, 
although it bo useless, or even injurious. With wliat freoclom 
from prejudice the author explains the relative position of dif- 
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villages mutually stand! We Icam their prerogatives, together 
witli the legal grounds of them; we arc told whore tlie main 
capital of the state is invested, and what interest it yields. 
We see property and its advontagos on the one hand, on 
the other, taxes and disadvantages of various kinds; and then 
tlie numerous branches of industry; and in all this past and 
present times ore sontrasted. ^ 

Ostiabutg, os a member oAliB Ilonscatic I^eague, we are told, 
had in tlic earlier periods an extensive and active commerce. 
Accord'ng to the circutflsiancc^ «f those tini^s, it hod a rc- 
marV.ible and fine situation; it could receive |thc pixKluce of 
tlic country, and was not too far reny^vefl rfom Uie sea to 
transpoi't it in its o>fn ships. But now, in later times, it Has 
deep in the interior, <uid 4 k giiidiuUly removed and shut out 
from Ac sea trade. Ilow thi^ \$i\s occurred, is explained in all 
its bearings. The conflict between Kngland tmd the coasts, and 
of tlie liavens wth tlic inU'riur, is mentioned; hero ai*c \v.'t forth 
the great advaiihigcs of those who live on the si^a-sidej \md 
deliberate plans arc propot^ d for enabling the inhabitants of the 
interior to obtain similar .ulvnniages. •We then Icara^^a great 
deal about trades and handier ails, and how those have 


outstri]>]x?d by manufactures, f.nd undorminedby shop-keeping; 
decline is pointed out ^ s ibc result of wirious causes, and this 
result, in its tui'u, os lO caxisc of u further decline, in an end¬ 
less circle, which it is difficult to unravel; yet it is so clearly 
sot forth by the vi^plant citizen, h ,t ojje ioricics one can see 
the way to escaj^o from it. V ’ c auuior throughout displays 
the clearest insight into the most minute circutiistonccs. His^ 
pro]x>sals, his counscl-^iotliing is drawn from the air, and yet 
they are often impracticable; OaI which account lie calls hie 
collection patriotic &ncies,* although everything in it Is 
l)ascd on the actual and the possible. 

But as everything in public life is influeao* r by domestic 
condition, this especially engl^s bis attention. As ob;oct'« both 
of his serious and spoitivc reflections, we find the cliaiiges in 
mann#i*K and customs, dress, diet, domestic life, and cduca* 


tion. It would be n^ssary to indicate everything Avhich exists 
in the civil and social world, to exhaust the list of subjects 
which he discusses. And his IrcatmeDt of them is admirable. 


A thorough man of business discourses with the people in 
weekly papers, respecting whatever a wise and beneficent 
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gOTOiuneAt undertakes or carries out, that he may bring it to 
their comprehetisioQ in its true light. This is by no means 
done in a learned manner, but in those yaricd forms which 
may be called poetic, and which, in the host sense of the 
wo^ must certainly be considered rhetorical. He is always 
elevated above his sul^ect, and understands how to give a 
cheerful view of the most serious subjects; now balf-conccalcd 
behind this or that mask, now speaking in his own person, 
always complete and cxhausftng his subject,—at the same 
time always in good humour; more or less ironical, tho« 
roughly to the purpose, honest, wcll-Aeaning, sometimes rough 
an^i vehementand all this so well regulated, that the spirit, 
understanding;faciUyt, skill, taste, and character of the autlior 
cannot but be admired. In the choice df subjects of general 
utility, deep insight, enln^ed views, happy treatment, pro¬ 
found yet cheerful humour, I kpow no one to whom I can 
compare hi™ but Franklin. 

SucIk a man had an imposing effect upon us, and greatly 
infltfenced a youthful generation, which demanded something 
sound, and stood ready to appreciate it. We thought we could 
adapt ourselves to the ^rm of Ids exposition ; but who could 
hope tS make himself master of so ri<m an entertainment, and 
U^andle the most unmanageable^ subjects with so much case ? 

But this is o\ir purest and sweetest illusion—one which m'O 
cannot resign, however much pain it may cause us through 
life—that we would, where possible, appropriate to ourtelvcs, 
nay, even reprodu^ e:^bit as our own, that which we 
Dnso end honour in o^^rs. 
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